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CAMPUS AND BUILDINGS 


The “Quad” building houses the laboratories of the science and art 
departments and the classrooms which are numbered from 40 through 60. 
The club rooms of the Associated Women Students and the Men’s Club, 
and the cooperative store are also in this building. 


The administration building contains the offices of the president, the 
deans, the registrar, the financial secretary and the student body, as well 
as the auditorium and the library. 


Ebbets Hall houses the college cafeteria, and the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the home economics department. Cooking and dietetics labora- 
tories are on the first floor, sewing laboratories and the home administra- 
tion laboratories on the second floor, and the practice cottage, Emoha, is 
on the street level. Rooms in this building are numbered from 70 
through 79. 


Industrial education shops and classrooms occupy the cluster of 
temporary frame buildings at the northwest end of the campus. The 
rooms are numbered from 10 through 30. 


The gymnasium is used for physical education classes for both men 
and women. A supplementary building for men has been recently built 
on the college athletic field in Mission Canyon. 


Music Hall is used for all music classes. Rooms for band and 
orchestra are on the upper level. 


Pine Hall contains the classrooms numbered from 80 through 85. 


The health cottage contains the offices of the college physician, and 
college nurse. 
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FACULTY 1936-1937 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graluate work 
Mal CLC eae ee ae ee atte Ee oe a _-___President 


Ait hAClia VLOTOC, ¢ 1314.0) can cee i Oe ee President Hmeritus 


William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford____~--_ 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 


Katharine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School____---- Librarian 


Helen M. Barnett, B.A. (University of California) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Southern California) ; special work in voice produc- 
tion, Chicago, Los Angeles, London______ Head of Music Department 


Margaret Burke Bennett, B.A. (Pomona); M.A. (University of 
SOOM IMA LIT OPTEIA Viner 2a Nee a Ue eT English 


Lois M. Bennink, A.B. (Whittier) ; M. A. (Columbia) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford_____~ 
SWE ASE as ge co EE ae a Dean of Women; Social Science 


Frances Berger, B.A. (University of California) ; graduate work at 


RO can OTe wie Bic oats eh BB Big a ee (part time) English 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, B.S. (Columbia) ; M.A., Ed.D. (University of 
POL OCT Net er ee eee Te att as Maye ie ee Psychology, Research 


Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Whittier) __Home Economics 


Ernest N. Carter, B.A. (Occidental) ____ (part time) Physical Education 
(Leave of absence) 


Walter L. Cheever, 8 years study in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ; 
special study with Franklin Benson and Edmund C. Tarbell____Art 


Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); (Santa Barbara); M.A. 
DLT MATE OR BR ee deste OG VTA bier fy Home Economics 


Dempsey Creary, B.A. (Florida State College for Women) ___--~~ 
2,3) WER ry TNT be WR EYL reed Rtas 2 Ce ee SR co (part time) Scouting 


Mary HE. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 
Clawson ; sculpture with Herbert Adams; design with Arthur W. 


ES Giney eee a ee eee One ee ot ee SL tee ae Head of Art Department 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
POU Gems fees ee ee Head of Physical Hducation Department 
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Marie June Davis, B.A. (School of Speech, University of Southern 
California) ; graduate work at Stanford and University of Cali- 
. fornia 22-2 2k See Bee Se eee oe English 


Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art; B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; 
MAS (Stanford). 202 S602) See ee eee Art 


Roy P. Hichelberger, B.S. (University of Idaho); M.A. (Teachers 


Colleze;*: Coltimbia) 22s 22n tse eae sa eee eee eee 
(part time) Directed Teaching, Junior High School Hducation 


Henry EHichheim, internationally known violinist, director, composer, 
director of the All-College Symphony__----_-_______-_____ Lecturer 


William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity,.of California) 2. Head of Social Science Department 


Emanuel EK. Ericson, B.S. (Stout Institute); M.A. (University of 
Southern California)_.__._Head of Industrial Education Department 


Arthur Evans, Chief Probation Officer, Santa Barbara County___--__ 
(part time) Social Science 


Isabel Morton Fish, B.A. (Santa Barbara), Graduate School of 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; graduate Hvening School of 
Drawing, Boston 20:t. 24:52. So Se eee (part time) Art 


Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony_____~ 
Home Economics; Director of Household Art 


Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. (Santa 
Barbara) ; additional work Syracuse University and Montana 
State College; practical experience Franklin Automobile Fac- 
tories; engineering department, Duluth Shipyards______-_______ 

Industrial Education 


John F. Halterman, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (University of California) _—_ 
RRO LEN ADRS E ART np iI MIN Y Bid nap Re BP SI oe eee 2 Social Sciences 


Theodore “ees B.A. (Stanford) ; graduate work Stanford______ 
~+ = edeed. th Rowen Fre cet eee el eee es Physical Education 


Della Haverland, B.A. (University of California at Los Angeles) ; 
graduate Los Angeles Library School___________ Assistant Librarian 


Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M. A. (Columbia) —_ 
peek Ce eS She gee Be 12 ae ae ie OR tare Physical Education 


Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
(Columbia) Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 


Mayville S. Kelliher, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ;_-__________________ 
at ea  s B allie Th ce Taee ee) (part time) Physical Education 


Frances Klawiter, A.B. (University of California) ; M.A. (Stanford) 
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Jean Travis Krueger, B.Ph. (University of Chicago) ; M.S. (Wis- 
consin University) ; additional graduate work at Columbia and 
Wisconsin s:> s2-aS Lie, 10. Head of Home Economics Department 


Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artist______._____----_----- (part time) Art 


Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Chicago) ; M.A. (Claremont 
Colleges) ______-_ Director, Kindergarten-Primary Teacher Training 


Florence W. Lyans, B.A. (Santa Barbara); M.A. (University of 
remo) 26a Aen Beli ee (part time) Industrial Education 


John W. McAllister, A.B. (Brigham Young University) -~--------- 
ie LTE ae Pe er Ce Babe ee ee eee ee eee ee (part time) Music 


Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) —~__--___- 
eC ae Pe SN, See 2 AO e Mer, oa, Sree oe Wee ee (part time) Scouting 


Raymond Goss McKelvey, A.B. (Cornell) ; M.A. (Claremont Col- 
leges) ; graduate student London School of Political Science, 


Ecole des Etudes National, Geneva___-___-_-----__ Social Science 
Edward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) ___________ College Physician 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Univer- 

BP wee OLAV SeliiTl COTM ene mre ee ee eee English 


H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Ed., M.A. (University of Missouri) ; 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ; additional work, Cambridge University____History 


Elmer R. Noble, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (University of California) ~_____ 
PS 2 ikl 8 BS Re eee ag ee eS ae the eA Yn Meh ee Seience 


William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox) ; M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 
graduate work at Illinois and University of California________ 
ri, Seno 8 et: a pe? Pan toe th ht in. Physics; Mathematics 


Walter Peirce, A.B. (Ohio Wesleyan), A.M. (University of Michi- 
fan), Ph.D. ( Universitynofs: California ) a suiore. tes ek dos 
Psi Tayi’ ee (part time) Foreign Language 


Zelma Pierce, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; graduate work at Stanford__ 
ee te URS STE SRS ec ee net ee a a ek (part time) Mathematics 


Hlsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work, 
University of Colorado, University of Hawaii_______-_________ 
LE br ha a ie Director, Junior High School Teacher Training 


Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stan- 
Ribot ly. 2a, pe blletpae a alas EO eee Director of Elementary Teacher Training 


Tai ear OE TE De Vee EN (part time) Industrial Education 


Anita Cochran Priest, B.Mus. (University of Southern California) ~~ 
es ee ee Ne ee ee ee (part time) Music 
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Eda Ramelli, B. A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years travel 
abroad and study at Centra de HWstudios Historicos e Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas and University of Madrid____Foreign Language 


William L. Rust, trained in engineering, Birmingham, England, and 
Dunkerque, France; practical experience as chief engineer; pro- 
prietor machine shop and commercial garage; master mechanic 
and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company, Santa Barbara____- 

Industrial Hducation 


William Sealapino, A.B., M.A. (University of Kansas) ~---_-------_ 
(part time) Directed Teaching, Hlementary 


Elizabeth Sehon, B.S. (University of Wisconsin), M.A. (Ohio State 
University), additional graduate work at University of South- 
ern; Californias<2 35... to Le ee ee ee Physical Education 


Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Sc.O. (research work, 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) ~---------~~ 
Head of Science Department 


Roy L. Soules, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; M.A. (University of Southern 
California) ____(part time) Directed Teaching, Industrial Education 


Helen KE. Sweet, B.A. (Pomona) ; M.A. (Claremont Colleges) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at University of Chicago____________ Physiology 


Louie S. Taylor, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ~—(part time) Industrial Hducation 


Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Colum- 
Dia) 2 eee ee ee ea ot Physical Education 


Harl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University); M.A. (Nebraska University); addi- 
tional graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford__Chemistry 


Harrington: (W elis Bis: (MUA. (Stanford) 202222222 Biological Science 


Schurer O. Werner, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; practical experience in 
architectural drawing and building construction______________ 
Operas ee Se UM as 2 Te ee Re tan Sp re a Industrial Education 


Luella S. Wharton, B.A. (Santa Barbara), graduate of Riverside 
habratry Ps ch Omit, Same ee a Assistant Librarian 


Wilton “M; Wilton; A‘ Bio( Santa ‘Barbara)._.6.2__.0 2 eee 
ele as opus os = ee ED |S sr ey (part time) Physical Hducation 
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ASSISTANTS 
Administrative Offices 


Clerical Assistants 


Ann Seymour Wilhelmina Menken 
Paul Jones Mamie S. Miller 
Jane Richmond Phebe Steer, B.A., 


(Santa Barbara) 


Health and Physical Education 
Alice Gross, Accompanist 


Elizabeth Sweet Sheppard, R.N., Office Nurse 


Lincoln Library 


Rea McPeak, B.A. (Santa Barbara) 


Students’ Cooperative Store 


Ora Willits, Manager 


Home Economics 


Evelyn Braman, B.A. (Santa Barbara) 


CALENDAR FOR 1937-1938 


SUMMER SESSION, 1937 


June: 26, (Savirday oe. ee eee ees eee Registration begins 
June / 285 MV Onda y oo es ee Registration continues 
June=29, Tuesday sot eA.) Beye oe eee eee Instruction begins 
July 5, Monday, Independence Day__o_=-o ~~ _____-_ 0 ae Holiday 
AugustiG, i vidaye. 2.003 ee le Session closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1937 


August 30, Monday, to September 8, Wednesday. 

Administrative offices open daily except Sunday and holidays to 
receive applications for admission and for evaluation of credentials. 

Offices of the deans open 10 to 12 o’clock for consultation on housing, 
programs and other matters of importance to entering or return- 
ing students. 

Applications for entrance and credentials should be in the hands of 
the registrar prior to September first. 


September 9, Thursday, and thereafter. 
All administrative offices open 9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4:30. 


September 10, Friday. 

Freshman registration begins. 

9 a.m. Freshman assembly in the auditorium, with the deans of 
men and of women in charge. All entering freshmen should be pres- 
ent at this time. 

9:30 to 12. Preregistration; consultation with deans and faculty 
advisers; medical examinations. 

1 to 4. Registration; consultation with deans and faculty advisers. 

1 to 2:30. Medical examinations. 

2:30 to 4:30. English A examination in the auditorium. For 
freshmen who have not already a record in this examination, this 
appointment takes precedence over all others at this hour. 


September 11, Saturday. 


Freshman registration continues. Freshmen should complete their 
registration by Saturday afternoon. 


9 a.m. Women’s assembly with Dean Bennink in the auditorium. 
Men’s assembly with Dean Ashworth in room 80, Pine Hall. All 
entering freshmen should be present. 
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9:30 to 12 and 1 to 4:30. 
Registration and consultation with the faculty. Freshmen should 
consult posted schedule of faculty registration stations. 
Deans and faculty advisers at their stations throughout the day. 
Other faculty at their stations from 9:30 to 12 and from 1 to 
2:30 to sign books. 

8 to 11 and 1 to 2:30. Medical examinations on appointment in 


the health cottage. 
Conference of student teachers with supervisors, during the 


morning. 

2:30 to 4. Entering students, college aptitude test in the audito- 
rium. This appointment takes precedence over all others at this 
time. 


September 18, 14, Monday, Tuesday. 

Registration days for returning students. A fee of $2 is charged 
for registration after Tuesday, September 15. 

Monday—8 to 12 and 1 to 4:30. Preregistration and registration. 
Deans and faculty advisers available throughout the day. Other 
faculty at their stations to sign books from 9 to 12 and from 1 
to 4:30. 

Tuesday—S8 to 11 and 1 to 4:30. Registration, consultation. All 
faculty members at their stations during these hours. 

11 a.m. General assembly in the auditorium. 

Monday and Tuesday—S8 to 11 and 1 to 2:30. Medical examina- 

tion by appointment in health cottage. | 


September 15, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


November 11, Thursday, Armistice Day___-._---_-___________-_ Holiday 

INOvember: 20, lO. November 292 _—— Thanksgiving holiday 
Classes close at noon on Wednesday, November 24. 

Decemberal veto d anvary. 5; 086"-seSeeoe oS, es, Christmas holiday 

ESERIES Ad Was i ee RIPE, Dl Ly RL Nate Examinations begin 

TIE NERD G: Sea Pte Medel he oh 9 ER ets a a sn ED te i aims eR Jae First semester closes 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1938 


January 31, Monday. 
10 to 12. English A examination for entering freshmen. 


1:30 to 3:30. College aptitude test for all entering students. 
Deans’ offices open for housing and consultation. 
Registrar’s office closed. 


February 1, Tuesday. 
Preregistration and registration for all students. 
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Applications for admission and credentials of entering students 
should be filed with the registrar by January 20 to allow time for 
evaluation. 


8 to 12 and 1 to 5. Preregistration, registration, consultation, pay- 
ment of fees. 


Faculty advisers at their stations for consultation from 8:30 to 
12, and from 1 to 5. 


Faculty at their stations to sign books, 9 to 12, and 1 to 5. 
Medical examinations by appointment 8 to 11 and 1 to 2:30. 


February 2, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


April 8, Friday to April 18, Monday___-_ ASAE os 1 Scag a Ae Haster holiday 
May, 39, Monday, .femorial), Dayo il bee eae ee Holiday 
June <3, Wridayse. fon ee cee erg eee ee Examinations begin 


Jane y10,) Priddy, (20am siieliets 22032 aha eae Graduation exercises 


SUMMER SHSSION, 1938 


June. 25," ‘Sa tarduiyeles teenies ee eae Registration begins 
June 27, Monday. 8 ee ee ee ee ee ee Registration 
June 28, Tuesday. 2.2. eee See ee Sees Instruction begins 
July 4, Monday, Independence Day____..... see __ Be Holiday 


Avigust 5, Bridays 2.202 0e oo Sos eee ee Session closes 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 population. 

It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, and 
the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 
educational institution. 
_ There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Official records show that the difference between the mean 
temperature of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given 
hour of the day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed 
ninety degrees, and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees. ‘There are on an average two hundred and forty clear 
days during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and 
sixty-five partially so. 

The present college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, 
located on Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire 
city and commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands 
beyond it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads 
out in another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively 
almost from the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which 
annually delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 

A beautiful new site for the college has been secured on the mesa just 
above the breakwater. It consists of forty-six acres of level land on the 
bluff, with some twenty acres of broad beach below. A master plan for 
the complete development of the institution on this wonderful site is now 
nearing completion. 

HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and 
Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
Building of the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding 
site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied in 19138. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, 
and the departments of art, physical education and music had been added. 
In 1919 the legislature added the general professional department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment, the institution changed 
its name to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the 
right to develop courses leading to the B.A. degree upon approval by the 
State Board of Education. 

Finally, in 1935, the legislature again changed the name to Santa 
Barbara State College. 


943228 is) 
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At the present time, all major departments in the college grant a 
bachelor’s degree upon authorization by the State Board of Education. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Since there are no college dormitories, living arrangements for students 
whose homes are not in Santa Barbara are made through the offices of the 
deans, from whom lists of approved houses and other information may be 
obtained. The cost of room and board varies according to the types of 
accommodations desired, but, in general, it ranges as follows: 

1. For board and room in private residences, $30 to $40 a month. 

2. For apartments and housekeeping rooms, including all living expen- 
ses, $12 to $20 a month. 

3. For room alone, $7.50 to $15 a month. 

There must be living in the same house with women students who are 
not residing at home, an older responsible woman, who is willing to act as 
supervisor or “housemother’” and who has been approved by the dean of 
women. No woman student may complete her registration until her 
housing has been approved by the dean of women. When a woman 
engages accommodations in an approved college residence it is expected 
that she remain the entire semester. However, in case a change of resi- 
dence becomes absolutely necessary, the approval of the dean of women 
must be obtained before final arrangements are made. 

Pending permanent location of women students, the Margaret Baylor 
Inn will furnish inexpensive accommodations. 


FINANCING 


Students planning to enter the college should have sufficient funds to 
cover their expenses during the first semester. Work should not be 
counted on to reduce expenses until the student has established himself 
in the institution. The very minimum with which any student should 
come to the college is an amount sufficient to pay all fees and at least 
one month’s living expenses, together with assurances of additional funds 
at a later time. 


EMPLOY MENT 


Students desiring employment should apply for information to the 
offices of the dean of men and dean of women. A large number of the 
students find it possible to earn part of their expenses while attending 
college. However, since the entering student can not always find imme- 
diate employment, it is recommended that no new student register unless 
he has sufficient funds to cover the expenses of the first semester. Only 
a few students are able to be entirely self-supporting, since it is not 
advisable for a student to spend more than 25 hours per week on outside 
work if he is carrying an average college program. The offices of the 
deans can not assume the responsibility of securing employment for all 
applicants; but they will help the student in finding a position. A 
student must make personal application at the time of registration and 
he must make his own arrangements with respect to remuneration. He 
should be on hand a few days before registration in order to look for a 
position. 
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Both men and women can usually obtain board and lodging in exchange 
for services rendered in private homes, but in the past the majority of 
ealls for women to work have come from this source. Women who 
accept these ‘‘exchange”’ positions are expected to give 23 hours of work 
each week in exchange for room and board. : 

Opportunities for obtaining employment on an hourly basis also exist 
in the following fields: (1) for women—typewriting and stenography, 
clerical work, cafeteria work, housework, care of children, etc.; (2) for 
men—garage work, driving, service station, gardening, laboratory assist- 
ance, etc. The rates for employment of this kind vary from twenty-five 
to fifty cents an hour. A student qualified to do more technical work 
can occasionally find employment on a more remunerative basis than in 
the fields mentioned above. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by HEdnah 
Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans. These loans do not exceed fifteen dollars and may run 
only for a few months. No interest is charged. Applications should be 
made to the dean of men or dean of women. 


The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund—established in 1920 by Mr. 
William Wyles to make it possible for students to finance their college 
course. A low rate of interest in charged and the student is expected to 
repay after he has completed his training and is gainfully employed. 
Application for loans from this fund should be made to the president of 
the college. , 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The institution has a limited number of scholarships for entering fresh- 
men. Selection of candidates for these scholarships is based on three 
things—scholarship and institutional activities in high school, and per- 
sonal characteristics. Applications for these scholarships should be 
forwarded to the registrar by the principal of the high school, with com- 
plete details covering the points designated above. 


FEES 
For all students— 
PE TPUL OTe CG DOT ASCIR CSUR te a en $6 50 
Laboratory fee per unit of credit in each course carrying 
faboralorye WOrks=- 2. oo s t pete ates 1) eel ere ee 1 00 
Nimgent body, Dera semesteric 2 5802 ee es 10 00 
Library ,maintenanee, per semester.__.-_.-_-_._.._- 44 3. 00 
For entering students only— 
College aptitude test (at time of registration) __________-_-- 50 
English A examination (at time of registration) ___________~_ 50 


English X (course required of students failing Hnglish A 
examination ete: ee betes tes se 4s oe ee ees 5 00 
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For limited students and auditors— 


A limited student is one registered for five or less units. 

An auditor is one who attends class without credit. All 
auditors should register as such. 

The tuition fee for limited students and auditors is $2.50 for 
each unit. Limited students and auditors do not pay a 
student body fee. : 

Total possible registration charge for limited students and 
audICOrS ERI a AS ee ee ee $12 50 


For nonresident students— 
Section 5.63 of the new School Code, effective August 21, 1933, 
provides that nonresident students in the state colleges, regard- 
less of previous registration, shall pay the following fees: 
For the first semester in which they register after the law 
becomes ,effectivesc2. a4 22 3 oe eee 75 00 


For graduating students— 


Thiploma: fee 2h! = eee Se ee ie ee 2 20 
Appointment fee (to cover clerical work and postage used in 
mailing applications for positions, etc.) _____-___-_____- 2 00 


Summer session—for all students— 


Resistration © <p sch deel eee ee 20 00 
Dibrary. maintenance: + Joc otk ke ee Ce 1 00 
Student body. 2.25 252 oo ee 1 00 
Laboratory ‘fee, per unite lie. ee eee 1 00 
Miscellaneous fees— 

Late: registration. 26. ui oa ee Se ee eee 2 00 
Failure to meet officially required appointments____________ 1 00 
Make-up. examination ‘feel iii Su 0 Lee, ee eee 1 00 
Overdue library books, reserve, 10c per hour or per day__--~_ 50 

Other ‘books; per dayou..2 ses ee eee 10 

Failure to turn in registration book by required date____ 1 00 


Industrial Education Department— 


Students taking work in the shops of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Department are required to wear a standard specified 


type of shop coat, costing approximately________--___- 2 75 
Physical Education Department— 
Failure to enroll on or before required date________________ 1 00 
Failure to return equipment and/or supplies, each 24 hours 
until full. purchase price has been met__---___________ 1 00 


REGULATIONS REGARDING FEES 


Refunds on registration fees are not made after the second week of 
registration. Refunds are not allowed on materials and service fees, 
since such fees will be collected only after the close of the period during 
which change of registration is allowed. 
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Checks will be received in payment of bills only when made out for the 
exact amount of the bill. 

All laboratory fees are due and payable at the end of the fourth week 
of the semester. Students may be suspended from, laboratory classes if 
laboratory fees are not paid when due. 

Students may not expect to receive grades, transcripts of records, or 
diplomas until all college obligations have been met. Neither may they 
register at the beginning of any semester until past obligations have been 
cleared or officially extended by the president or one of the deans. 

The student body fee entitles the student to membership in the Asso- 
ciated Students and to all privileges appertaining thereto. Such privi- 
leges include subscription to the official weekly paper, Hl Gaucho, entrance 
to certain athletic contests, participation in student body activities, health 
service and club room privileges. Those who have paid membership fee 
for two semesters are entitled to a copy of the yearbook, La Cumbre. 
Those holding a membership in the Associated Students for only one 
semester must pay two dollars ($2.00) for a copy of the yearbook. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Publie schools afford the laboratory for directed teaching. The Jeffer- 
son School in the City of Santa Barbara is used as the chief demonstra- 
tion center for the elementary department. The kindergarten-primary 
department places its student teachers throughout the city schools, and 
in the schools of nearby communities. The local junior high schools 
and the high school are used to some extent for junior high school and 
special secondary teacher training. 

The schools plan to be practical and progressive in their attempt to 
arouse, guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part 
of the children. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library contains a collection of more than 30,000 carefully 
selected books and pamphlets and a long list of representative current 
periodicals, comprising well-balanced professional, technical, literary and 
reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in all 
departments. Additions to the library by gift and purchase are being 
made as rapidly as possible. 


The Lincoln Library, housed in two rooms adjoining the main read- 
ing rooms, was founded in 1928 by Mr. William Wyles of Santa Barbara. 
It contains nearly 6500 books, pamphlets and magazines related to 
Lincoln, the Civil War and reconstruction periods. There is a Lincoln 
life mask by Volk, and an autographed photograph of the sixteenth 
president. A course in the Civil War and reconstruction period is given 
each semester, for which the students use the Lincoln Library as a 
laboratory for special research. 


THE STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE STORE 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs in 
books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The store 
operates under the direction of a store committee consisting of three 
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members of the faculty, who plan policies with the manager, and help to 
make it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE AND INSURANCE 


The college maintains a health office on the campus, under the direc- 
tion of a faculty health committee. A physician from the city is on the 
campus for an hour each week day for consultation, and a graduate 
nurse is employed in the office half of each day. ‘This office handles 
routine physical examination of all enrolled students at the beginning 
of each college year and at graduation, provides daily advisory service 
to students, passes upon cases requiring limited or increased physical 
activity, attends to first aid in emergencies, issues health certificates for 
teaching credentials, and serves in many ways as agent in the education 
of students in matters of health. 

The health service is housed in the health cottage, which provides a 
private consultation room, waiting room, and rest rooms for men and 
women. 

A part of the student body fee is set aside to form a fund for hospital 
care in case of sickness, accident or operation. This fund protects the 
students who are members of the Associated Students organization 
against hospital expense within certain specified limits, and pays for a 
limited number of physician’s visits in case of illness or accident. The 
fund is administered through the health office and health committee, 
under a contract agreement with the student body. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Organizations. The Associated Students is an organization of the 
entire student body which has charge of various student activities under 
the general management of the Student Council. AJl social affairs are 
administered by the social committee. Other committees of the Asso- 
ciated Students are in charge of debating and dramatics, general student 
activities, extra-curricular activities and public relations. Matters of 
finance are handled by the student controller and supervised by the 
president’s office. 


The following list indicates the major student activities: 


Departmental and class organizations, International Relations Club, 
Players Club, Orchestra and Glee Clubs, 4-H Club, Spanish Club. 

Men: Men’s Club, College Band, College ‘YY,’ Block “S,’”’ Sophomore 
Squires (Service), Interfraternity Council, social fraternities: Beta 
Sigma Chi, Sigma Alpha Kappa, Tau Omega, Gamma Sigma Phi. 

Women: Associated Women Students, Women’s Athletic Association, 
Pan-Hellenic, social sororities: Alpha Uheta Chi, Areta Gamma, Delta 
Sigma Epsilon (national), Delta Zeta Delta, Gamma Delta Chi, Phi 
Kappa Gamma, Tau Gamma Sigma, social clubs: Gnome, Puko How. 

National Honor Societies: Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism), Alpha 
Phi Omega (Service), Delta Phi Delta (Art), Delta Phi Upsilon (Kin- 
dergarten-Primary), Kappa Delta Pi (Education), Kappa Omicron Phi 
(Home Economics), Phi Delta Pi (Women’s Physical Education), Pi 
Sigma Chi (Industrial Education). 


Publications: Hl Gaucho, La Cumbre (Yearbook). 
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Social and Recreational Activities. The location of the college is 
ideal for recreational activities. Among the many possible activities 
sponsored by the college are trips to the Channel Islands and the various 
beaches, bathing, hiking, horseback riding, dancing, tennis, etc. The 
Associated Students also sponsor dramatie and musical productions dur- 
ing the year. 

A mountain cabin, within an hour’s drive from the campus, and 
belonging to the Associated Students, is available to student and faculty 
groups. 

The Community Arts Association provides numerous entertainments 
in drama and music, with productions and concerts regularly each month. 
Exhibits of interest and note are brought to the public through the 
Museum of Natural History and the Faulkner Art Gallery. 

A splendid community spirit, unusual recreational and cultural advan- 
tages, the scenic beauties and ideal climatic conditions of Santa Barbara, 
and high college standards offer a combination of opportunities which 
should go far in making the life of the student a happy one. 

Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged. The 
general object is to encourage all-round physical development and good 
academic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

The men’s division of the physical education department sponsors inter- 
collegiate and intramural competition in all sports. Freshmen and varsity 
teams are organized in the various sports for intercollegiate competition. 

The Women’s Athletic Association sponsors the annual May Day 
program and the play day, an invitational, competitive and social event 
for the girls of the near-by high schools. 

In addition to its own athletic field in Mission Canyon one-half mile 
from the campus, and the small field on the present campus, the college 
has the use of Pershing Park, a recreational field owned by the city on 
which its night contests in football are played. 

Tennis courts are maintained by the college both on the campus and 
at the Mission Canyon field. 


Lectures and Motion Pictures. The college has a lecture foundation 
which is administered jointly with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History. Under this arrangement lectures of scientific value and general 
interest are provided at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to 
students free of charge. 

The auditorium at the college contains a complete motion picture 
equipment which is used regularly for entertainment and instructional 
purposes. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates, superintendents and boards of trustees desiring to fill 
teaching positions. There is a fee of $2 for the service rendered. The 
fee covers the cost of copying letters of recommendation sent by request of 
applicant to superintendents, principals or boards of education. There 
is no guarantee that positions will be secured, but the appointment 
bureau pledges itself to render every possible service to the graduate in 
securing a satisfactory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just com- 
pleting the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each year 
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asking for information concerning the work and prospects of graduates. 
From the returns, the bureau is able to be of service in securing promo- 
tions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as important as securing 
the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the bureau 
for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the appoint- 
ment secretary when making efforts in their behalf. Jane Miller Abra- 
ham, appointment secretary. 


THE ALUMNI 


The alumni organization, working through regional groups organized 
in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Joaquin Valley, San 
Diego, Central Coast section, San Gorgonio region, and the Bay region 
is actively engaged at all times in working for the welfare of the college. 
The groups keep in touch with the college through annual reunions, 
attended by several members of the college faculty, and through the 
alumni paper, Hoy Dia. Information concerning the alumni is collected 
each year by questionnaire from the office of the appointment secretary, 
so that the college is kept informed of the activities of its graduates. 

All graduates are eligible to membership in the alumni, and all former 
students, whether graduates or not, are welcome at the regional reunions. 
Alumni dues are $2 per year, including subscription to Hoy Dia. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or 
in the mountains. <A session is held each year, beginning about two 
weeks after the close of the regular session. This session is especially 
designed for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are wel- 
comed as to how it can better serve this end. ‘ 


MAIL 


No student mail will be received at the college. All students should 
have their mail sent to general delivery until such time as they have 
acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all mail 
must be sent to that address. 


ADMISSIONS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


High school graduates and other applicants possessing equivalent 
preparation may be admitted to a state college upon evidence of fitness 
to profit by college instruction, such fitness to be shown by previous 
scholastic records, by evidence of good moral character and _ personal 
qualifications, and by a satisfactory score on a standard college aptitude 
test. Regular matriculation will be granted only after the satisfactory 
completion of a full semester’s program of study with records indicating 
probable success in the chosen curriculum. 

Applicants over twenty-one years of age, who are not high school 
graduates and who do not possess equivalent preparation but whose score 
on a standard aptitude test indicates ability to do satisfactory college 
work in the chosen curriculum, may be given provisional admission as 
special students, but such persons may be granted full matriculation only 
upon removal of all deficiencies, and upon the completion of one full 
semester’s satisfactory college work in the chosen curriculum. 

Upon admission, all students shall be classified on the basis of curricula 
chosen and their qualifications for undertaking such curricula. Approval 
for full matriculation shall be granted by the college faculty in accordance 
with state board of education regulations. 


Application for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, 
complete scholastic record, letters verifying teaching experience, if any, 
personal recommendations, etc., should be in the hands of the credentials 
committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by November 15th for 
the spring semester. Evaluations of records given by the credentials 
committee are void if not used within a period of two years. 

Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may 
be secured from the registrar’s office at the college. 


Admission with Advanced Standing. 

From other colleges. Credits earned in accredited colleges shall be 
evaluated by the state college to which admission is sought and advanced 
standing allowed on the basis of the evidence submitted. Credit toward 
the fulfillment of graduation requirements shall be allowed only in so far 
as the courses satisfactorily completed meet the standards and the require- 
ments of the basic course pattern of the state college. 

Credits earned in nonaccredited colleges may be accepted as a basis for 
advance standing only to the extent that the applicant can demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the state college authorities that a satisfacory degree 
of proficiency has been attained in the courses in question. 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicants for 
admission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
state colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 
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a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be allowed for credit. 

b. No credit for professional courses in education may be allowed. 

ce. Transcripts with an average grade of C or better will be accepted 
in full, subject to departmental requirements. 

d. Excess credits of C grade or better in any field may be accepted as 
free electives. 

Students transferring from other institutions should present full official 
transcripts of all work which they wish to present for evaluation. Such 
transcripts must be either the original or copies attested by a notary, or 
photostatie copies of the originals, and must contain the following infor- 
mation : 


a. Names of subjects. 

b. Units completed and grade obtained. 

c. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 
d. Records of intelligence or aptitude tests. 


2. Admission by Examination is sometimes permitted in exceptional 
cases. Such cases must have the approval of the head of the department, 
the instructor concerned, and the credentials committee. 


3. Persons having had previous experience in teaching are assigned 
to a two unit course in supervised teaching. The satisfactory completion 
of this work automatically validates previous experience and entitles the 
student to full credit for supervised teaching (not to exceed 8 units). 
This in no way reduces the total number of units (124) to be earned for 
graduation. 


Examinations at Entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except those 
who present official evidence of having met this requirement previously 
in an accredited institution, must take the English A examination, the 
college aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of entrance. 
These examinations are given on the first days of registration, and form 
an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration is not 
complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is charged 
for the aptitude test and for the Hnglish A examination. The physical 
examination is a part of the health service offered by the college health 
office. 

Students who have a record of a psychological examination, or for the 
completion of the Hnglish A requirement should request that these records 
be included on the transcript of record which they present for evaluation. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND 
CERTIFICATION 


Two types of curricula are offered in this institution: 


Professional curricula lead to a degree of bachelor of arts, or bachelor 
of education, with a credential to teach in the elementary or junior high 
schools of California, or in the special fields of art, home economics, 
industrial education or physical education in the secondary schools. 


Non-professional or liberal arts curricula lead to the bachelor of 
arts degree without a teaching credential. Such curricula are available 
in the fields of art, home economics, English, history, and industrial 
education. There is also a group major of a liberal arts type for 
students who do not wish to confine their interests to one of the special 
fields of study. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A. State requirements. 

The number of units or semester hours required for graduation with 
the degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of education is 124, of which 
64 are normally completed in lower division and 60 in upper division. 
At least 40 units of the total number must be selected from upper 
division courses. 

Not more than 40 units taken either in the field of education or in 
any special department may be counted toward fulfillment of the total 
number of units for graduation. 

Required courses include: 


Social Sciences, 14 units, 8 of which must be taken in lower division. 
Political Science 99 to be taken in the sophomore year is required of all 
candidates for degrees and credentials unless the state requirement in 
the Constitution and American Ideals is satisfied by a history or a 
political science course regarded as equivalent. 


Natural Sciences, 14 units, 12 of which must be taken in lower 
division. 

Psychology, 3 units in lower division. 

English, 6 units in lower division. 


Physical education, 2 units in lower division. 
Total required lower division units 64. 


B. Additional requirements within this institution. 
Residence Requirement. Of the 124 or more units required for a 
bachelor’s degree, at least 30 must have been completed in this college 


in residence. 
(27) 
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Extension work may be allowed under approval conditions, not to 
exceed 30 units in amount. However, teachers in service are not per- 
mitted by State Board regulation to take more than 10 units of work 
during the school year. 


English A. An examination in English composition must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in the 
English department is postponed until students are able to pass this 
examination. For details, see English Department. 


Foreign Language and Mathematics. It is strongly recommended 
that students planning to enter this institution should complete in high 
school two years of foreign language and two years of mathematics other 
than arithmetic. 


Physical Education. Three units of physical education, distributed 
over the four years of the college course, are required of all students. 
This includes the two units prescribed by the State Board of Education. 


Upper Division Credit. In general, the student must complete his 
lower division requirements before he may take upper division courses. 

Upper division credit for upper division courses may be given to a 
lower division student, provided courses prerequisite to such upper divi- 
sion work have been satisfactorily completed and evidence of probable 
ability to do acceptable upper division work is available. 


Majors and Minors. Each candidate for a degree must complete one 
major and two minors or two majors and one minor. 


A major is a combination in one of the prescribed fields of not less 
than twenty-four semester hours, at least twelve of which are in upper 
division courses. 


A minor is a combination in one of the prescribed fields of not less than 
twelve semester hours, at least six of which are in upper division courses. 


Choice of minors. There is considerable variation in the minor require- 
ments for different credentials, and the candidate should study each 
department section carefully in this matter, and should be guided in the 
choice of his minor field by the advice of the head of his major depart- 
ment. The actual courses selected to make up the minor must be 
approved by the head of the department in which the minor is sought. 
Outlines for departmental minors may be found under the department 
sections in this bulletin. 


The education minor may not be chosen by students registered for 
any teaching credential. 

In general minors are designed to give breadth and background in the 
training of the teacher, although they may also serve the purpose of 
providing him with a second subject which he can teach if necessary. 
Some combinations of subjects are better teaching combinations than 
others. Some combinations are better than others in transfer credit 
and as preparation for graduate study. The future plans of the individual 
student will determine which of these aspects should have greater weight 
in choice of the minor. Normally, a student majoring in a_ special 
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department should choose an academic minor. This will give better cul- 
tural background, and furnish a better balanced course for transfer to 
graduate standing. Students in special departments who choose a minor 
in another special field should realize that such a combination may give 
an unduly heavy program of nonacademic subjects. 


Changing a major field. A student in the upper division who desires 
to change his major will consult the dean of the upper division, indicat- 
ing the change he wishes to make. The dean of the upper division will 
then confer with the head of the department in which the student is 
registered, and, upon their agreement as to the desirability of the trans- 
fer, may approve the change. The credentials committee, upon receipt 
of the proper blank, signed by the head of the department in which the 
student is registered and the dean of the upper division, will evaluate 
the student’s previous record and assign standing in the department to 
which he has transferred. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
DEGREES 


Professional 


The regulations for and the curricula leading to the degree of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of education, with teaching majors, and leading to a 
credential to teach in the public schools of California, will be found in 
the section on the Education Department, pages 60-67. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE WITH COMBINATION MAJOR 
Nonprofessional 


Students who do not wish to follow a specialized major curriculum 
may now elect a combination major which permits somewhat wider 
selection of offerings of a liberal arts type. This curriculum leads to 
an A.B. degree without teaching’ credential. Like all other degree cur- 
ricula it requires 124 units for graduation, 60 in the lower division and 
64 in upper division. The candidate must also complete the State and 
institutional requirements for graduation. See page 27. 

After the lower division requirements have been met, the remaining 
lower division units are to be chosen by the student in such fields as he 
may elect, particularly giving attention to preparation for carrying out 
his plans in upper division. He will have guidance in selection of his 
electives from the combination-major adviser. 

It is suggested that 15 units of a foreign language is a desirable 
choice for this major. This may be satisfied in part by work done in 
high school. 


Upper division required work. The student will complete 9 units in 
one subject or combination of subjects in each of 4 of the following 
groups: 

1. Art—Music 

2. Home Hconomics—Industrial Education 

3. English—Foreign Language 

4, Hducation—Philosophy—Psychology 
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5. Physical Science—Biological Science—Mathematies 
6. History—Economics—Political Science—Sociology. 


Upper division electives. The remaining upper division units may be 
selected by the candidate on the basis of his tastes and purposes. 


Majors and minors. For general information on majors and minors, 
consult pages 28-29 of this bulletin. 


A combination major may consist of 2 of the above numbered groups 
in the upper division, the remaining 2 groups completing minors. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE FOR GRADUATE 
NURSES 


Nonprofessional 


By recent agreement with the State Board of Education this college 
will grant a year of college credit towards a bachelor’s degree for the 
completion of a two year’s nursing course in an accredited institution. 
Graduates of three year accredited institutions and others with advanced 
credit will be evaluated individually by the credentials committee. 

A tentative five-year curriculum has been set up to meet the require- 
ments of nurses who wish to acquire a bachelor’s degree in addition to 
their nursing certificate. 

The first year of this curriculum is also the program devised to meet 
the present requirement of many schools of nursing for a year of college 
preceding the nurses training period. The pre-nursing candidate is 
required to maintain a © average while carrying the following program: 


Pre-Nursing Course—One Year 


First Semester Units 
English 18A-—Einglish, Composition__22-_ 2 eee 3 
Sociology 1A—Elements of Sociology_____________________- \ 
or o 
Economics 1A—Principles of HEconomics_________________-~- J 
Science 50A—Physiology_=-__ 2-2-2 3 eee 3 
Science 52—Anatomy=_ 220 ee ee 3 
Science 1A—Inorganic Chemistry____-__.-__ i" __ "eee 3 
Physical Education 1A—B—Freshman <Activities_____-___-__--_- 1 
16 
Second Semester 
English 18A—English Composition____________._._--.____-u_- 3 
Sociology 1B—Elements of Sociology_____-__-____--___-____ 
or 3 
Economics 1B—Principles of Hconomics____________-__-____ 
Science “1 B—Inorganic’ Chemistry L222 22 SS ea eee 3 
Sciencé "50 B=—Physiology=2 220 _ Soe Ja eon _ See ee 3 
Science  155—Bacteriology=_wever. J 2 el e_ 1 ee 3 
Psychology 1—General Psychology 2-- 1-Le 22 ote ee 3 
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The candidate for the combination of degree and nursing certificate may 
complete the work for both in four years after the pre-nursing year. 

The nurses training course, taken in the second and third years, is 
counted as one year toward the completion of the bachelor’s degree. Iu 
the fourth year, the candidate returns to college, finishes certain lower 
division requirements, and in two years residence, completes the work for 
the degree. The tentative plan for these years includes the following 
courses : 


Units 
Social science to complete the state requirement_______________ 8 
This must include the course called American Institutions, 
two units. 
Pinpetoe ell GC iON 2. oe ee 2 ge fe ee 2 
TMtTOaUCTIONY LOMWOUCAI ON a oe ee 3 
Wdnes tional syenolog yeuee Be oo ee ee ee a a 3 
Pine eae Od ral Coren Ti eee ee ee 4 
SOC OLGA me Ct CHRON ee eS es oe eee eee 2 
COLO Clie OF SUNT Ctl LOS ere ee a ee ee eee RA ee 2 
Tete DCr sy ULYrollt a seer oe eS eee |) NIA Pe ee ee 6 
OS uh GW O50 ah pats Sellen AMM. eh ct Dipl ae A eT Spa a ee EE 2 
ECU che <i, Wk IR SE EO en ee are ee ieee Sees | 2 ee Las ae DIT: 


The electives should be chosen to broaden the cultural background of 
the student, hence a minimum of three one-year courses of at least six 
units each may be selected from three of the following six groups: 


a. Social Sciences. 

b. Art, Music. 

ce. Foreign Language, English. 

d. Home Heonomics, Physical Hdueation. 

e. Education, Philosophy. 

f. Physical Science; Biological Science; Mathematics. 


THE SCHOOL NURSES CREDENTIAL 


Graduate nurses who have earned a bachelor’s degree will be especially 
well fitted for the public school nursing service. If the degree candidate 
desires to earn the State Credential for School Nurse, she may readily 
arrange her electives to include the special requirements for that cre- 
dential. 


FIVE-YEAR CURRICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 
AND NURSING 


A plan is under way, to be announced at a later late, for a combina- 
tion of the nurses’ training course with a bachelor’s degree and a major 
in home economics. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Credentials for public school service in California are issued by the 
Commision of Credentials of the State Board of Hducation upon recom- 
mendation of the several teacher training institutions. Pach institution 
has been authorized by the State Board of Education to prepare and 
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recommend students for certain specified credentials, for which the board 
has set up definite requirements. 


Standards for admission to credential curricula. 

The State Department of Education has set up standards for students 
seeking admission to the teacher credential curricula. These standards 
must be met at the close of the sophomore year, the beginning of the 
junior year, or whenever the student requests admission to a teacher 
training curriculum. 

The factors on which the candidate must meet acceptable standards 
are: 


Intelligence Physical fitness 
Scholarship Personality 
Type of program pursued Many sided interest 


Aptitude for teaching 


Types of credentials. 

Credentials for public school service are of two main types, instruc- 
tional and administrative. There are certain general requirements to be 
met by candidates for credentials, and additional specific requirements 
for each type of credential. 


INSTRUCTIONAL OR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


General Requirements. 


1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree, 
preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 

2. A recommendation from the college department of education or one 
of its divisions that the applicant shows promise of success as a 
teacher. 

3. A certificate stating that the applicant is physically and mentally 
fit to engage in school service. 

4, Certain minimum academic and professional work including: 

a. State law requirement in American constitution. 

All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
course in principles and provisions of the Constitution of not less 
than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher-training 
institution. In this institution, this requirement is satisfied by 
Political Science 99. 


Special Requirements. 

Each type of credential has special requirements, the details of which 
may be found in Bulletin 12, State Board of Education, June, 1935. In 
this college, curricula have been set up leading to the several credentials 
for which we are authorized to recommend candidates. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO TEACHING CREDENTIALS 
This college offers the following curricula leading to teaching credentials: 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a kindergarten- 
primary credential, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
first three grades. 

For description see pages 61, 62, 68. 
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Elementary School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a credential enti- 
tling the holder to teach in grades one to eight, inclusive. 
For description see pages 62, 63, 71. 


Junior High School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a credential enti- 
tling holder to teach in grades seven, eight and nine in any elemen- 
tary, junior high school or four-year high school. 

For description see pages 64, 74. 


Special Secondary Teachers’ Curricula, leading to special credentials 
on the secondary level. This college has four departments offering 
curricula which lead to special credentials to teach secondary school 
subjects. 


Art Department—Special secondary credential in art. 
For description see page 47. 


Home Economics Department—Special secondary credential in 
home making. 
For details see page 97. 


Industrial Education Department—Special secondary credential in 
industrial arts. 
For description see page 109. 


Physical Education Department—Special secondary credentials in 
physical education for men and women. 
For description see page 136. 


Combinations of Credentials. 
Each of the above curricula requires four years work. Combinations 
leading to two or more credentials may be made, but each additional 
credential will require at least an additional semester of work beyond 
the time required for a single credential. 


Liberal Arts Curricula—do not lead to a teaching credential directly, 
but may lay the foundation for a fifth year of work in which the 
requirements for secondary certification may be completed, at some 
college or university authorized to offer the fifth year of work. At 
present, this college offers presecondary curricula in the fields of 
English, history, home economics, art, and industrial education. 

For descriptions see pages 48, 88, 98, 111, 159. 


a. Hach candidate must complete at least 6 units in professional courses 
in education. 

It is recommended that selection be made from among the follow- 
ing: Educational Psychology, Educational Sociology, History of Edu- 
cation, Philosophy of Education, Growth and Development of the 
Child, Principles of Junior High School Education. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and two minors. 


3—43228 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVE CREDENTIALS 


Persons who desire to secure administrative credentials authorizing 
service as elementary school or junior high school executives, should secure 
a copy of the State Department of Education Bulletin No. 12, June 15, 
1935. Regulations Governing Granting of Credentials and Certificates for 
Public School Service in California, and carefully study the requirements 
given on pages 14 and 15. 


Credential for Elementary School Principal or Supervisor. 


The program for those desiring the Elementary School Principal and 
Supervisor Credential is so planned that the employed teacher may take 
all of the courses and do all of the work without a leave of absence or 
giving up any of the regular teaching. The theoretical courses and book 
work can be done in the summer sessions on the college campus. ‘Two 
summers, or at the most three, will suffice for the residence requirement. 
The remainder of the work can be done out in the field while employed 
at teaching. Teachers wishing to be admitted to candidacy for this cre- 
dential must send to the registrar for an administration course applica- 
tion blank. 


Regulations of the State Board of Education:* 


The administrative credential is required for the position of principal 
of a school of more than five teachers. It is also required for a supervisor 
devoting more than half-time to supervision of instruction. 

An applicant may not receive this credential until he has completed 
at least two years of successful teaching. 

No one may be registered for the administrative credential who is not 
in possession of a valid general elementary credential. 

The applicant must complete at least eighteen semester hours of work 
beyond all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
given in. this school to meet this requirement are: 


Units 
Education 195—School Administration and Supervision ~~ __~ 3 
Edueation 195 (Admin.)—Field Work in Administration and 
Supervisionwso2SiseGue Su ce et oR a eee + 
Education 188—Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
Schools: ylides =i a eee ahs Ne airlines Se 2 
Education 172A—Integrated Program Theory ________-_______ P4 
Industrial Education 172—Manipulative Work for the Inte- 
grated |; Progtiatiy jy ii) se Pe A ten) oe oe ye 
Education 178—Educational Sociology ~_-___-________________ 2 
Education 170—Philosophy of Education ~_____-____________ 3 
18 


If any of the above courses have been taken previously, other courses, 
preferably non-professional, background courses, must be taken to com- 
plete the minimum requirement of eighteen units. The courses may be 
pursued concurrently with, or subsequent to teaching experience. 


* Adapted from Bulletin 12. 
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LOWER DIVISION 
William Ashworth, Dean 


The lower division aims to be of immediate service to all worthy and 
eligible young people who may wish to profit by its opportunities to pur- 
sue collegiate study. While this study is open to all deserving students, 
yet this higher training should be rightly reserved for those best fitted, 
both by aptitude and mental capacity, to pursue it with profit to them- 
selves and with honor to the institution. The lower division offers the 
first two years’ study and training in practical arts and sciences and in 
liberal arts and sciences. The offerings in the former are largely tech- 
nical and professional, the latter more flexible and cultural. Neither 
exerts undue influence upon the other; both integrate to form a unit 
organization that insures mutual advantage to the student and to the 
college. The lower division organization presents all the courses and 
viewpoints of the standard college, together with beginnings in special 
departmental fields of more advanced investigation. 

Both sections of this twofold organization are largely foundational in 
eharacter. It is the purpose of the lower division to help the student lay 
as broad a base as possible on which to erect the superstructure of his 
later study. ‘Top-heavy or unbalanced programs are discouraged. Should 
the student find it necessary to leave college at the end of his second year, 
it should be with the satisfaction of a sound mental point of view, some 
positive suggestions of a technique for his own cultural progress, and 
a stimulus to enlarge his increasing interests and abilities that he may 
fit more effectively into a society that expects his leadership and his 
service. z 

From the point of view of finances, the lower division should appeal to 
many students who wish to save the expense of attending a more distant 
college, since the courses offered here are identical’ with those offered 
in other colleges and universities. Doubtless many will welcome the 
opportunity to secure collegiate work toward the B.A. degree and still 
remain free from high tuitions and traveling expenses. This, together 
with the more intimate relations possible between the student and his 
instructors in a small college, assures for him considerable freedom from 
the anxieties of adjustment attendant upon entering a new environment. 

In some instances, however, a student in his preparation for entrance 
into the upper division here may not find the professional offerings of this 
college suitable for his career. Should this be the case, any student who 
does not find his adjustment here may use the standard courses pursued 
in the lower division for transfer at their face value should be wish to go 
elsewhere for his advanced study and research. 

First and second year students are grouped under two heads: 


1. Lower division professional students are those who choose a major 
leading to the B.A. degree from any of the following fields: 


a. With a credential authorizing the holder to teach: 


The kindergarten-primary curriculum. 
The elementary curriculum. 

The junior high school curriculum. 
Home economics education. 
Industrial education. 


OU G2 Nor 
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6. Art education. 
7. Physical education. 


b. Without a credential—liberal arts curricula: 


1. English. 3. Home economics. 
2. History. 4. Group major. 


While a liberal arts curriculum does not lead to a teaching credential, 
a student majoring in English or history may, by fulfilling the require- 
ments for the junior high school credential, qualify for a certificate to 
teach in the 7th, Sth and 9th grades. 


2. Lower division liberal arts students are those who are not working 
toward a teaching credential, or have not yet chosen a major field. 
Many students prefer to reserve their choice, electing courses with 
greater freedom, though the general group requirements remain 
practically the same. Their selections may be exploratory or they 
may be directed toward some definite upper division work, this of 
course, being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection showing 
a reasonable balance will be approved by the counselor, whose advice 
should be freely sought. Should a liberal arts student wish to 
choose one of the above majors, he will be permitted to adjust his 
program on consultation with the dean of the lower division. 
Unauthorized changes are not allowed. 


Neither the lower division professional nor the lower division liberal 
arts students may change their department affiliations or their courses of 
study without first filing a written notice of the contemplated change 
with the dean of the lower division. However, lower division liberal 
arts students may choose a major at the beginning of any semester, 
subject only to the approval of the dean of the lower division and an 
evaluation of their previous record in terms of the department chosen. 
This applies also to lower division transfers from other colleges or junior 
colleges. 


THE CURRICULUM IN LOWER DIVISION 


It is expected that the student will complete in lower division from 
sixty (60) to sixty-four (64) units of work. Approximately thirty-nine 
(39) of these units must be in certain fields designated by the State Board 
of Education. The remaining units will be in courses selected to meet 
the major and minor requirements of the student’s preferred field of study, 
or such other selections as may be approved by the dean of the lower 
division. The state board requirements for degree courses are minimum 
requirements which must be met by every department of the college. 
Additional requirements are set up by the different departments as deemed 
necessary for adequate preprofessional iraining for the respective fields of 
teaching. 

Whenever a student has done in high school more than the normal 
amount of work in any field, it may be credited in the college, not how- 
ever reducing the number of units for graduation. 

The lower division courses are distributed as follows: 
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A. Degree Requirements of the state board and of the local institution. 


1 


Ot 


6. 


Social Sciences, 14 units. 

This requirement may be satisfied by History 4A-B (6 units) or 
Social Science 1A-B (6 units), and 8 units selected from the fol- 
lowing courses: 


History 3A-B, 6 units Sociology 1A-B, 6 units 
History 5A-B, 6 units Heonomics 1A-B, 6 units 
Geography 1A-B, 6 units Political Science 1A-B, 6 units 


Political Science 99, 2 units 


Natural Sciences, 14 units. 

Six (6) units of chemistry, physics, physiology or zoology taken 
in high school may be allowed on the science requirement, but with 
no reduction of total units to be completed. When this substitution 
is made, six (6) units in general electives will replace the six (6) 
science units. Work taken in college in fulfillment of the natural 
science requirement must include at least two units of laboratory 
credit. 

The lower division offerings from which selections may be made 

to meet the natural science requirements include: 

Science 50, Physiology, 3 units 

Science 51A-B, General Physiology, 6 units 

Science 60A-B, General Zoology, 10 units 

Science 65, Introductory Zoology, 3 units 

Science 40A-B, General Botany, 8 units 

Science 1A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 6 units; or 

Science 2A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 10 units 

Science 5A-B, Organic Chemistry, 6 units 

Science 20A-B, General Physics, 6 units 


English, 6 units. 

An examination in Hnglish composition must be taken by all 
entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in the 
English department is postponed until students are able to pass this 
examination. For details, see English department, page 86. 

English 18A-B, English Composition, fulfills the minimum 
English requirement of 6 units. 


Psychology, 3 units. 


Satisfied. by Psychology I, General Psychology, taken in the 
sophomore year, either semester. 


Physical Education, 2 units in lower division. 


Satisfied for women by Physical Education 1A, B, ©, and 2. 
Satisfied for men by Physical Edueation 51A, B, C, and 52. 


Freshman Problems, 4 unit each semester of freshman year. 

A year course in consideration of academic and personal adjust- 
ments to college life. A development of reasoned attitudes toward 
the problems of collegiate experience, together with an approach 
into the fields of personal, physical, and mental health. 
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7. Modern Language is also offered in lower division, and is a re- 
quirement in certain departments. All students are strongly urged 
to elect modern language wherever possible. 


B. Beginnings in Majors and Minors. 


Besides the foregoing list of required subjects, there remain from 22 to 
26 units in the lower division which may be applied to laying foundations 
toward major and minor fields in the upper division, If he chooses a 
major department, he should complete in lower division from 6 to 12 units 
toward his minors. The student will do well to consult his advisers 
before finally selecting his minor fields. (Both majors and minors are 
discussed in full under each department section of this bulletin.) These 
courses together with other beginnings in majors and minors must reach 
a grand total of lower division work of 60 to 64 units. The student will 
select additional courses either from the state requirements or from insti- 

tutional offerings in the following fields: 


Art Mathematics 
Education Music 

English Physical Education 
Foreign Language Psychology 

Home Heonomics Philosophy 
Industrial Arts Natural Science 


Social Science 


TYPICAL PROGRAM IN LOWER DIVISION 


Freshman Year 1st 2nd 
Semester Year 
English. .. “22222. 2.24 a eee 3 34 6 
English Composition 18A-B. 
Social’ Sciencead. 4458-2 32 ee eee 3 3 6 


History 2A-B. Contemporary Civilization, or 
Social Science 1A-B, Contemporary Society. 


Science, 252 ee ee ee ee eee 3to38 38to5 6tol0 


Biological—Physiology 50A-B, or 51A-B, or 
or Botany 40A-B or Zoology 60A-B, 


Physical—Inorganie Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B. 


Physical Se ducation.. 22.6 ola eee 4 4 1 
Freshman courses, 1A, 1B or 51A, 51B. 
Freshman Problems) 322-0 5 eee eee eee 4 4 ul 
Electives and requirements toward majors and 
minors, Modern Language, Mathematics, Speech, 
OUCH a te EEE ae es Ea ieee oat 4to6 4to6 8tol2 


15 15 15 


Sophomore Year 1st 2nd 
Semester Year 
ROTA TES CIGTICG amet et oe ee ee 3 3 6 


Sociology 1A-B, or 
Economics 1A-B, or 
Political Science 1A-B, or 


ELC SCLC CG. en ee ee 2 2 4 
Solence mss Suey lie eerie i ah es reeds etl) lyre sively 3to5 38to5 6told 
Physical —Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B, 
or 


Organic Chemistry 5A-B, or 
Physics 20A-B, 


Biological—Botany, Zoology, Physiology. 


Ehysicale hducationye uo .c 2.2 veo beth Fe yey) ee 4 4 i 
Sophomore courses, 1C and 2, or 510 and 52. 

Payonology ee en ee ee 3 3 3 
Psychology 1 (either semester). 

Sif RSE WC A Pr tie ge CU. 2 Faced A ok etl NO So a a ra 3 3 2a 
Orientation course, 57 (either semester). 

Electives and requirements toward majors and 
minors, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Ree eet Catan et ewe ne a SA to Gi 4 15 698 to 12 
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UPPER DIVISION 
Charles L. Jacobs, Dean 


The upper division embraces the last two years of -the college course. 
Students are reevaluated for admission to this division. Students in this 
division are classified as professional and liberal arts. The former 
includes the students who are preparing for teaching credentials. The 
basis of admission to the teacher-certificating departments includes schol- 
arship, physical fitness, social and moral qualifications and professional 
promise. Hach case is carefully reviewed, and acceptable students are 
duly notified before upper division work is started. 

It is here in the upper division that the definite major work is begun. 
Those students who to the time of their entering the upper division have 
not yet determined upon a major field must now do so. The decision may 
be made to enter one of the curricula leading to teaching credentials in the 
fields of nursing-kindergarten-primary, elementary, junior high school, 
home economics, industrial education, art or physical education, or to 
affiliate with one of the noncredential curricula such as English or history. 
Those who elect to major in certain of the latter fields may secure a 
teaching credential by working a fifth year in some one of the several 
colleges in this state which are authorized to prepare and certificate 
senior high school teachers. The head of the department in which the 
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student registers becomes the student’s chief adviser. 'The student should 
go to this adviser for all program making and other curricular and pro- 
fessional problems. 

It is highly desirable that the student make his choice of department 
major with great care. Personal preference, individual qualifications and 
future ambitions should be carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind 
that change of department after entering the upper division is likely to 
prove costly in both units and time. Should the student desire to change 
his major, he should consult the dean of the upper division before seeing 
either the head of his department or the head of the department he desires 
to enter. The dean of the upper division will thereafter handle the case 
and notify the student and the heads of the departments concerned when 
the change is consummated. Change from one department to another 
may be made only at the close of any semester. 

Upper division work covers 60 to 64 units of required professional 
courses in education and the student’s major field of teaching, and elec- 
tives, provided that in lberal arts curricula, not more than six units in 
education may be required. 

Not less than 40 units of the total requirements for upper divisront must 
be selected from upper division courses. 

By a ruling of the State Department of Education,* not more than 
40 semester hours taken either in the field of education or in any special 
department may be counted toward fulfillment of the total number of 
semester hours required for graduation. 

Upper division courses are numbered from 100 to 199. Lower division 
courses carry numbers below 100. 

Students should keep in mind the fact that not alone scholarship but 
also social ability and moral character are of primary importance. All 
upper division students are therefore urged to actively enter the social 
life of the college, to seek student offices for which they may by disposi- 
tion be qualified, and in all affairs seek to achieve a reputation for living 
up to the social and moral code. 


*State (Department of Education Bulletin No. 12, June 15, 1934. 
Rules and Regulations Governing the California State Teachers Colleges, 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A. Freshman entrance status. 


Beginning freshmen are regarded as being accepted on a tentative basis 
during their first semester. At the end of the first semester, the student 
is classified as regular, provisional, probationary, or is disqualified. 
Regular students are those who have made an average of C on a program 
of not less than 12 units of work. Provisional students are those who 
have failed to make a © average on a program of not less than 12 units 
of work; such a student remains provisional until his total honor points 
equals the total units carried. As long as he is classified as provisional, 
he is not eligible to candidacy for a degree or credential. When the student 
has achieved his total C average, he may petition the credentials com- 
mittee for regular standing. 


For definition of probation and disqualification, see page 43. 

B. Classification according to program load. 
Full-time students are those who carry a program of 12 or more units. 
Part-time students are those who carry less than 12 units of work. 


Limited students are those who carry 5 units of work, or less. They 
do not pay a student body fee. 


C. Classification according to objective. 

Professional students are those in regular standing who indicate a 
preference for a specific major field of study leading to an academic 
degree and/or a teaching credential. 


Liberal Arts students are those who are not preparing for a teacher’s 
credential, but who may be working for the B.A. degree in some other or 
more general field; they may or may not be planning for a later profes- 
sional or specialized training. 


Special students are those who are neither preparing to teach nor 
working toward a degree. 


D. Classification according to the level in the college curriculum. 


Lower division includes the first two years of college work. Students 
who have completed 0 to 29 units of work are ranked as freshmen; those 
who have completed 30 to 59 units of work are ranked as sophomores. 

Upper division includes the third and fourth years of college work. 
Students who have completed with a total average of © or better, 60 to 
89 units of work are ranked as juniors; from 90 to 124 units as seniors. — 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


Scholarship After Entrance Is Rated on a Five-point Scale as 
Follows: 


A—Superior, B—Good, C—Average, D—Poor, and F—Failure. 


The Unit. 

A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class 
work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a laboratory 
subject, three full periods a week, taken for not less than eighteen weeks. 
In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value of one 
lecture hour. 


Grade Points. 

The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
unit; a © gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his 
total units. For work marked “Incomplete,” or ‘‘Withdrawn,” the stu- 
dent receives neither units nor grade points. Completed work will be 
duly credited. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship. 


No person may progress from lower division to upper division 
until he has earned a C average in at least 60 units of work. 


No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total 
average in the institution is below a C (that is, whose total grade points 
are less than his total units). Any person already admitted to teaching 
whose total average shall fall below C is barred from teaching until the 
C average is reestablished. 


No person shall be graduated who has not made an average grade 
ofa@? 

All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained a 
graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp Provisional, Probational or 
Disqualified Standing. 


Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are sent at midsemester 
to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory work at that time. (D’s 
OTe la?) 

A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
in two or more subjects shall be interviewed by the deans. 


Failure in any required course necessitates repetition of the course 
the first time it is given. 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not continue 
the course until the failure is removed except upon special permission of 
the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue a course the 
second semester and is reported as failing at midsemester, he is thereby 
automatically dropped from the course and receives a grade of F. 
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Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given only for work left unfin- 
ished at the end of any semester provided that the work completed thus 
far has been of passing grade. 

Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the course 
before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 

Incompletes not made up within a year automatically become failures. 


Probation and Disqualification. 


Work is considered satisfactory when a student maintains an average 
grade of C or better. When his work falls seriously below this C average, 
he may be placed on probation or disqualified for further attendance at 
college. 


1. Probation. <A student is placed on probation: 


a. If at the end of any semester, the sum of units carried and grade 
points made do not equal 22; 

b. If his cumulative deficit of grade points falls below the estab- 
lished schedule which allows a progressively smaller number of 
deficiencies each succeeding semester. 


Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
proportional reduction in requirement is made. 


2. Disqualification. A student may be and usually is disqualified by 
the faculty committee on scholastic standing under the following circum- 
stances. 


a. If he incurs a third successive probation ; 

b. If his record falls below an average grade of D per unit of work 
undertaken in any single semester; 

e. If his cumulative deficit of grade points falls below the estab- 
lished schedule which allows a progressively smaller number of 
deficiencies each succeeding semester. 


3. Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible upon the completion 
of one semester of study elsewhere or other useful work acceptable to the 
deans. Reinstatement is established upon recommendation of the appro- 
priate dean to the committee on scholastic standing. 

Work taken in a recognized collegiate institution by lower division stu- 
dents during the period of disqualification may, if it is above average 
grade, be accepted upon the approval of the Committee on Scholastic 
Standing. A transcript of record of such work signed by the registrar 
of the college attended should accompany the petition for readmission. 

Upon reinstatement, a student is on probation, and may remain as 
long as he maintains an average of C or better in each semester of his 
probation. Failure to maintain this average will probably result in a 
second disqualification. 

A student who has been disqualified a second time ordinarily is not 
permitted to petition for reinstatement. 


PROGRAMS 


An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
174 units may be carried without petition to the credentials committee, 
if the extra unit is in physical education. 'Those students who are phys- 
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ically below normal are advised to take a maximum program of not 
more than 14 units. 

A student with a single failure may not take more than 15 units the 
following semester. 

A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more than 
13 units of work in addition to required phyiscal education activity. 


The method of petitioning for excess units is as follows: 
The student secures a blank petition from the registrar and fills it as 
- indicated. 

It is signed by the head of his department and by either the dean of 
men or the dean of women. 

The student returns the petition to the registrar, who later reports to 
the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only to students whose scholar- 
ship average of 2.5 for the past semester indicates ability to carry the 
work. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before Friday of the 
third week in the semester. 


Program changes. A semester program card must be filed at the time 
of registration. Any change after this may be made only by petition. 


Withdrawals and Dropped Subjects. A student withdrawing from a 
class or from college for any reason should notify the deans and follow 
the usual withdrawal procedure. 

A student may petition to change his program of study without penalty 
during the first three weeks. A withdrawal from class after the third 
week of the semester except for reasons beyond the student’s control is 
interpreted as a failure in the course; but should he be allowed to drop 
before the last three weeks of the semester he will receive a W or F 
depending on whether he was doing passing or failing work at the time of 
withdrawal. Should it be necessary or advisable to drop any course 
during the last three weeks of the semester it may be marked Incomplete 
if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise it will be 
marked F. 

A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


Eligibility for Office Holding and Student Activities. To be eligible 
to hold any student office or to represent the college in any public per- 
formance: 


1. A student must be carrying at least 12 units of work,* must be in 
good and regular standing, and must be passing in all his work at the 
time of his candidacy for office. 'The mid-semester warnings shall be 
used to determine the scholastic standing of the various candidates. 

2. He must have earried at least 12 units of work* and must have 
made a C average during the preceding semester in order to take office. 

3. A student officer must carry at least 12* units and must maintain 
a passing grade in all his work during his term of office. 

4. In athletics, to be eligible for varsity competition, a student must 
have at least sophomore standing, he must have passed in 12* units or 


* A student who is enrolled for Directed Teaching is not held for the 
12 unit requirement. 
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better in the previous semester with an average grade of C, and at the 
time of the contest must be passing in not less than 12* units of work. 
This rule applies also to junior college transfers who seek eligibility for 
varsity competition. 

Eligibility in all cases must also meet the standards of the Southern 
California Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 


Absence and Honorable Dismissal. 


Should a student find it necessary to be absent, he should file a state- 
ment of reason in the office of the dean. 

Application for brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, 
should be made to the deans. Indefinite leave of absence may be secured 
from the appropriate dean and notice filed with the registrar. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of 
completing all work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor 
in charge. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of absence 
do so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed or 
entirely withdrawn. 

Honorable dismissal will be granted to students in good standidng who 
find it necessary to leave the institution before the close of any semester. 
It will be granted on petition to the credentials committee by securing 
the appropriate petition slip from the registrar. 

Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students on 
probation, and students under suspension are not regarded as students 
in good standing. 


Examinations. 


Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, to be given within regular class hours, 
and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the instructor. 

The last examination of the fall semester will be definitely scheduled 
by the institution during the final week of the semester. 

A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to 
special examination except upon approval of the appropriate dean and 
the payment of $1 to the financial secretary. The student will present 
the receipted permission slip to the instructor at the time of the special 
examination. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Griffin — Mrs. Croswell Mrs. Fish 
Mr. Cheever Mrs. Doolittle Mr. Lawhorne 


General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in art must fulfill all the State 
Board and general institutional requirements which are set forth on 
pages 27, 37. 


Departmental Requirements. 

Lower Division: Beginnings are made in lower division toward the 
department major. There is a definite sequence of preliminary art 
courses preparatory for the upper division professional work. 


Units 
Art | 1—Designvand » Color icc) Seteees oo) Jos Jeo ee or 
Art; .38—Applied (Design, Toys 22ult2el 202214. 22 ee 2 
Art), 5—Stage Design) Weuuus_ site) aii see ee eee 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing ~__---________________ 2 
Art 11——Watercolor: Painting (22 2) 2222402424 _ See See 2 
Ayvt.d2——-Lettering sendecuudiesciees lees eee eee 1 
Art 14-——Poster (ook bh Di a ee a ee 2 
Art 19—Publie \Schdol: Art & .20e ese) ee ee eee 2 


Upper Division: Twenty-five units of upper division courses in art are 
required for the major. 


Art 101—Advanced Design and Color ~~-~__~~._--______-__ 2 
Art 102A>—Weaving ‘ce ssa bteite Jb ee ee eee al 
Art 105—Costume Design 12. 2s0¥L See 2h) 41 eee 2 
Art’ 106—Ceramie¢s | sl bulk Ue 2s eee eee 3 
Art 108—Leather Tooling and Bookbinding ~_________________ 4 
Art (118—Modeling*s i.e See een) eet el eee 2 
Art 114—Interior ‘Decoration ofl 221 leo _en eee eee 2 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life -__~-2-- 20>) eee 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life ~__-_--___-_-___ He 
Art 116—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Oil ~--.-_________ Z 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation __.-______________ 3 
Art 120—Figure Composition oe. 222250 eS eee 2 

Total required “art units 2ue2oge 8 eee ee a ee 40 

Minor. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in art must complete 
2 minors selected from the following fields: 


English Industrial Education 
Home Economics Music 

Social Sciences Physical Education 
Science Foreign Language 


( 46 ) 
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Art Electives. 


To satisfy the varied demands in present day public education, art 
majors are advised when possible to elect art courses beyond those 
required for the degree and in excess of the 124 units needed graduation. 

The list of elective art courses to be offered at various times within the 
four-year period is as follows: 


Units 
BA IGUME CNcer DOS OUNY ae tt in lt at tems pe eh et Fa el _ 1 
Pirie cio heedcrait 1.20.80 sce en ees Te ee as 
Art 183—Pencil Sketching and Composition____________________ 2 
Art 15—Elementary Figure Drawing--__--_..___-________=-__ 2 
APT Oe Pousee Design) os hsiiter 92d yo ote ee De wy Sys 1or2 
tre rien OWelty ie «seme ae A PR 2 oe 2 
Art 105B—Costume Design: Historic Costume_______-________ 2 
ie. t056-—StacetGostumenion so a! ees Ab oe bt ed 2 
Aria 0f-—A phliedh Design -“Batiksie: Bore te eatin? series 2S 2 
Art 109—Design of Costume Accessories_________________-__-- 2. 
fabri Art IN CULO WOT Kaas en eo eS Ye 
rhe tat aeiionee Lilustra one. cS ee 8 ne eet 2 
Art 112—Applied Design—Carving__________________________ 2 
BA Ney Poe VE OCGA rams oe ee ee ee PS eee Z 
ta LO Biockys Erinting =. 2... elutes suena) puch 2 Ds 
Art 120—Figure Composition—Oil Painting______..__________ 2 


Credentials. 
Special secondary credential in art. Students receiving the degree 
with a major in art also earn a teaching credential which permits 
them to teach art in the elementary, junior high or high school. 


Junior high school credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing twelve additional units in education 
during an additional semester or in summer sessions. 


General elementary credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing 18 additional units in the field of 
elementary education during additional semesters or summer Sessions. 


General secondary credential. In order to obtain a general secondary 
credential, in addition to the art credential, the student will have to 
work an additional year at an institution authorized to give this cre- 
dential. 

Supervisor’s credential. In addition to the certification for teaching 


art in elementary and secondary schools, the requirements for a 
supervisor’s credential in art may be met by the following courses: 


Units 
Education 195B (Art)—Organization, Objectives and Super- 

Vision of Instruction in. Art Hducation=— 225... -= o 
Education 195A (Art)—Problems of Supervision in Art Edu- 

CA LIOT MNES a aeeet ete. Mabe) Fi SF be the Ne ee et eo 3 
Education 117—History of Education in the United States... 2 
Education 170—Philosophy of Education__________---_-~~-- 2 
Education 186—Tests and Measurements_____---_--_--~-- y 
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See Education courses, page 7T6ff. 
Students wishing an art major and another credential will, in general, 
find time is saved by first majoring in the art department. 


Alternative Curricula within the Art Department. 


The curriculum within the art department is so arranged that a student 
may work toward a degree and a credential entitling him to teach art 
in elementary and secondary schools; or he may vary the curriculum to 
prepare himself for teaching handicapped adults and children or for 
teaching recreational classes or costume design, or he may work toward a 
degree without a teaching credential. In any case, the student follows a 
“core” curriculum of academic and professional courses, differentiating in 
such art and allied courses as he may require for his specific objective. 


Degree and teaching credential. 


Students who desire to earn a baccalaureate degree with an art major 
and a teaching credential may select from the following arrangements 
of courses: 


a. For teachers of art in elementary and secondary schools. 
b. For teachers of handicapped adults and children. 
ec. For teachers of recreational classes. 


Degree without teaching credential. 


Students who wish to earn a baccalaureate degree in art, without a 
teaching credential may select courses in the general field of art, or 
they may choose art courses specifically directed toward the field of 
costume design, or reereation, or work for the handicapped. 

In the nonprofessional curriculum, the education requirements are 
reduced to six units or less, and no methods or directed teaching courses 
are required. 

On the following pages, the core curriculum in art is shown, together 
with the variations suggested for the different curricula. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR ART MAJORS 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: Units 
SC enee MAES IOLORTCH A Ole DY S1C8 Le a ia oot a i i es ee 3 or 4 
English 18A—English Composition______-___---___-___- pti lat 3 5 
History 4A—History of Western Civilization._______________ os 
perpcie | esieon. ANGs« GOlOt 1. aoe se ee Sy 2 
LE EES WD CaS Si ea TG Ce) ma ON ca Py I Ca BAS Den” ee ee BOT es 
Physical Education 1A or 51A—Freshman Activities________ Fa 
renin taee le ropleiisiswaaee gee oe Oe eee Pa 

15 to 17 
Second Semester 
Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 
MCleNce, Dil Oped OMe k NV SICH tem Se ee ee 3 or 4 
English 18B—English Composition__-___-_-____------___-___- 3 
History 4B—History of Western Civilization________________ 3 
A GCVIVOUMI GT BTU OLG teens See gee ee Se Se Pe 1lto3 
Physical Education 1B or 51B—Freshman Activities________ 3 
Meet t EC POULOMNG: (e eioe ee ee on NL ee eT DST ke 4 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing__-.________________ yi 

For public school art teachers: 

Atte Le PGC SCHOOL ATL... __. (eR ie Slane gd det Sh enmide 2 

For teachers of the handicapped: 

PMT BES EATS ig S'S SD ee 2 ee ee Me Rs ee y 
Total units for the semester, all curricula______________ 16 or 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 

Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 

Psychology 1—General Psychology._._-_.-.__-_____________ 3 
Political Science 99—American Institutions________________ 2 

*Hlectives, science, social science or free____________________ 4to6 
Physical Education 1C or 51C—Sophomore <Activities________ 4 

For public school art teachers: 

Science 103—Science of Dyeing_____________________ ee ge 2 
Arti li -W ater. Colort Painting aga eel ee ee a 
Primer COT ae eae ee 1 

For teachers of the handicapped: 

Art 17—Elementary Crafts and Workshop Activities________ vs 
Aur otremrpOCUCrO its © 22 kb celery ih RN ae ge ia 1 
MET EOL AG Am MOCEHN Onis a. 5 a5 hone Br ok A he 2 


ys 43228 
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For nonprofessional: costume design: Units 
Science 103—Science of! Dyeingi2i£+_24- _--__--__ 2 2or3 
Science 101A—Food and Textile Chemistry_____-_-_-__------- Ja 
Art 11—Water Color Painting 294. 2240) _ eee yi 
Art: 12—lLettering 24. 3s. ee Pe eee eee 1 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study____-__-__________-__-___ 2 


*BDlectives here are 6 units, art and academic. 


For other nonprofessional candidates: 


Science—Biological - or pliysicalii--. = _ ee eee 3 
Art J1—Water Color: Painting: 2 052 235s 22 eee 2 
*Blectives include 2 units in art, 6 in academic subjects. 


Total units for the semester, all curricula____________ 16% to 17% 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 


Edueation 57—Introduction to Education __________________ 3 
Physical Education 2 or 52—Sopohomore Activities________ 4 
*Hilectives, art:and academic!2 2222. fs eee 6 to 10 


For public school art teachers: 


Art 3—Applied Design, Toys 25-2 s-2see- ee ee 2 

Art 5—Stage--Design22222 2 ee ee eee eee 2 

Art .14—Posters 2202024 eee EL ee eee 2 
For teachers of the handicapped: 

Art-3—Applied.. Design, “Toys... 2-2. 2 ee eee 2 

Art 5—Stage, Design 2s. eee eee 2 

Art 19B—Fundamentals of Creative Handwork______________ 2 
For nonprofessional: costume design: 

Art 15—Elementary Figure Drawing from Life ____________ 2 

Art 105A—EHlementary Costume Design--______--__________ As 

Home Economics 95—Clothing Construction________________ 3 


*Electives in this group include 7 units, art and academic. 


For other nonprofessional candidates: 


Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life______________________ 2 
*Art electives, 4 units. 
*Academic electives, 6 units. 


Total units for the semester, all curricula____________ 153 to 163 
@ 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 


Education 175—Educational Psychology____________________ 3 
Art 101—Advanced Design and Color__.______-___--_-______ 2 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Elective Activities_________ 4 
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For all teaching majors: Units 
Education 190A (Art)—Teacher’s Course in Art, Elementary_. 3 
Atte. L06-——Ceramicsn( Pottery oo 3 
COTA yGhs perenne cree thee ee a 3 


Public school teachers are advised to choose Art 113A. 


Nonprofessional: costume design: 


Home Heonomics 101—Advanced Clothing Construction______~_ 3 
Art 105B—Costume Design (Historic) --___________________ 2o0r3 
Arte hh CUrae ICA WiNS : 5 1 eee es ee Be 
Home Economics 94—Clothing Selection and Construction--___ 3 


Nonprofessional: other types: 


Pr Le ore NP OUGliiie 1 aa eee eee a en 2 

ML CCULY CHa AA Tt) eee i Se ee Spek Re as oT ps 

LET VCS ACCOR CTIT Oodle earerete toe at a ce Fe ties 6 
Total units for the semester, all curricula__-________-- 143 to 153 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 


Physical Education 160B—Junior Elective Activities__._______ 4 
EMO LOUTEN Ciharcte cakes eel ee ee ee 2 ee. Baws AYE PANS 4 3 to 


For all teaching majors: 
Hducation 190B (Art)—Teacher’s Course in Art, Secondary.__ 3 
evel 0.) = ostuine lesigns.= = 22 WS Lc re 2 


Public school teachers will take also: 
Art 114—Interior” Decorationwl. 1 bel eee lL 2 
Ate. A--Wigure: Drawing. uernul bbe Pe Peon sl ye 
*Hlectives, 7 units. 


Teachers of the handicapped will take instead of the group 
above, the following courses: 


Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles (Batik) ~-_______________ We 
Art 117—Advanced Crafts and Industrial Design____________ 2 
*Plectives, 7 units. 


Total units for the semester, all curricula________--__ 143 to 164 


Nonprofessional: costume design: 


Ne CCT ree ee ee Ne er ee ae 
ATE ee stages COstiMe te ee ee ee eee ee 2 
Art 109—Design of Costume Accessories_________----___-___ 2 
ADIOS 0g OS) Deki ies ps = ane Re oe a SY RY a OS CR 2 eS 3 


Nonprofessional: other types: 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life________________ 2, 
Art 116A—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Oil________-_--- yd 
*Hlectives, art, 4 units; academic, 8 units. 
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SENIOR YWAR 
First Semester 


Core Curriculum for teaching majors: 
Education 173—Secondary Education ______ 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching__ 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation 


For public school art teachers: 
Art 108—-Leather Tooling and Bookbinding 
Art 115B—Figure Drawing from Life______ 
Art 116—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, 
Electives 


For teachers of the handicapped: 
APC L02-—W ¢aving sco oe ee eee 
Art 112—Applied Design, Wood Carving ___ 
Hlectives. ‘ze 22g. Pate ee ee eee 


Nonprofessional: costume design: 
Art. 102—-Weaving LEU i _PuL nt ae Bee 
Art 105—Modern Fashion Design_________ 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation___ 
Blectives wwii ls 2.2 ee 


Nonprofessional: other types: 


Education 175—Edueational Psychology____ 
Art 115C—Figure Drawing from Life_____~_ 


Art 116—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Water Color 


Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation_-__ 
Electives, art, 1 unit; academic, 6 units. 


Total units for the semester, all curricul 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum for teaching majors: 


Education 192B (Art)—Directed Teaching 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation___ 


For public school art teachers: 


Art 102--Weavings 22 Ses ee a ee 


Art 115C—Drawing and Painting from Life 
Blectives |... 232. 28 ee ee cee 


For teachers of the handicapped: 


Art 104—Jewelry 
Art 110—Art Needlework 
Art 119—Block Printing 
Electives 


——— 


Oils tinncies 34 


(Race Rea BI cat 


Nonprofessional: costume design: TWnits 
Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles (Batik) ~_______________ 2 
ATT oA Tt aN Ped lewwOP kk 2. t6l skeet heh Mr oT seen 2 
Atiel Lis— es bione LiLustration teq.- eee Jotee el ub Tigh 2 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation___________________ 2 
VUE Bg ates taut a Me Se Sag Pree eee 2 Phas Wa Oe eee eT Creat ae 3 

Nonprofessional: other types: 

Arcetob—-bigure Drawing: from -Lifesss<220 22.2 2 es Ze 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation_____________--____ 2 
Electives, art, 2 units; academic, 8 units. 

Total units for the semester, all curricula_______.________ 14 or 15 


MINORS IN ART 


The art department offers two minors—one a teaching minor, including 
some methods, and the other an academic minor intended for those stu- 
dents who desire technical art training only. 

Students in the academic departments of the college, who do not receive 
a teaching credential with their degree, may substitute upper division art 
courses for those marked with an asterisk * in the minor as set up below. 


errs NENT WL Stt (Tier ek ee ee ees Me ee 6 or 13 


Arial ed enrinieColor: ee 2s sek Ol hep wat! wo 2 
*Art 19—Public’ School,,Art_-2------ +4. pa aeigiees Dee oped | cay 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing---~---~___________ 2 
A ta VV Qe Coloniveries eter J bo yee iat td 2 
ce Wat AU ABO igh ee 5k ae a Bee op ee i pe ae 1 
*Art 3—Applied Design, Toys 2 
*Art 14—Poster, or l 9 
Pe tiexe-stageyDesieniig [iy Waimea os TR CAP MT TTT 


Tee ML YC PSd Cy ee re ae Oe nga 6 or 12 
*Hducation 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Hlementary Art 3 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation____----_______ 3 
Art 15—Figure Drawing from Life ~2-+- ~~ s.2L2.24L- 48 2 


DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES 


_ Unless otherwise designated, the art courses require a three hour 
laboratory period per week for each unit of work. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1. Design and Color (2). I 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are 
the foundation of all art work.’ Problems are given involving original 
studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
borders, surfaces and textiles. 
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Art 2A. Basketry (1). II 


This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing 
and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets 
from original designs. MJRaffia, reed, and native materials are used. 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, both 
ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or tracings 
are made and reports given. 


Art 2B. Reedcraft (1). 


A continuation of Art 2A, including the cane seating of chairs and 
stools, and the making of fireside baskets and other large furniture 
accessories of reed cane and native materials. 


Art 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2). a7 


The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
constructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
and enamel paint. 


Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


Art 5. Stage Design (2). II 


Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 
proportions. 


Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


Art 6. Art Orientation (2). 


The problems offered in the course are those specifically arranged to 
develop some knowledge and practice in the fundamentals of the art 
language. For elementary and kindergarten-primary majors only. 


Art 10. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2 )2 II 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
eation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
street scenes, and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. 


Pencil rendering. 


Art 11. Water Color Painting (2) if 
Still life composition in water color. 
Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 12. Lettering (1). I 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
and pen in their application to poster illumination, illustration, and com- 
mercial layout. Design the basis of fine lettering. 


Art 13. Pencil Sketching and Composition (2). I or II 


Outdoor sketching of landscape, trees, buildings. Pencil is the medium 
used. 


Prerequisite: Art 10. 
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Art 14. Poster (2). II 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs 
are made with application to the commercial and theater poster in black 
and white and color. 


Prerequisite: Art 1, 10 and 12. 


Art 15. Elementary Figure Drawing from Life (1). I or II 


Fundamental construction in drawing the human figure in action, 
definitely applied to elementary school problems. 


Art 19A. Public School Art (2). II 


The problems are arranged to apply definitely in the integration of art 
with life, and are for the purpose of developing in the minds of children 
a knowledge and appreciation of the principles of line, form, color and 
design. Each problem has a definite industrial application, and is sug- 
gested by the immediate environment. The materials selected are those 
which children may use successfully. Posters, furniture, fabrics, toys 
developed through paper and cardboard cutting, and other suitable 
materials; stick and linoleum block printing on paper or fabric, modeling 
animals, small figure compositions with plasticine and casting in plaster 
and cement; sewing, making booklets, covering boxes; brush drawing and 
finger painting. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 19B. Fundamentals of Creative Handwork (2). II 


A course for basie creative training, arranged for students preparing 
to teach in the public schools, or to supervise recreational and playground 
activities, or for instruction for the handicapped. 


Art 20. Art in Progressive Elementary and Junior High School 
Education (2). SS 


A specially arranged laboratory and seminar course for teachers, based 
upon the general curriculum in progressive education. Suggestive courses 
of study; demonstration materials and presentation of art in the pro- 
gressive program. Problems in pottery, weaving, construction, figure 
drawing and color will be featured. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 100. Art Appreciation (1). 1 

A study of the use of the art language of line, form and color as devel- 
oped in fine choices for daily need; costume, house furnishing, sculpture, 
painting, crafts. An informative course; not for art majors or minors. 
May be taken by either lower or upper division students. 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (2). I 


The problems in this course are a continuation of the study of art 
structure and its relation to design and color, expressed in fabric, pottery, 
book covers and other similar applications. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 
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Art 102. Weaving (1 or 2). I or II 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving, reading 
drafts, threading and treadling. Students exercise personal choice in the 
selection of articles which they weave. Rugs, scarves, table runners, 
luncheon sets, towels, hand bags, cushion covers, baby blankets and yard- 
age suggest some of the problems. Cotton, linen, wool and silk are the 
materials used. The study of pattern, color and texture is stressed. 


Art 103. Housing and House Design (2). I 


Study of present day types of domestic architectures, including historic 
backgrounds and modern housing trends. Emphasis is placed on the cor- 
relation of family needs, practical interior arrangement and exterior style, 
harmonious with geographical and climatic conditions, relative costs of 
construction, styles and grouping of units. Laboratory work includes read- 
ing of blue prints, and rendering of scale drawings of original small house 
plans. Field trips to houses in process of construction, and to residences 
illustrating various architectural styles. Valuable reference materials are 
made available to the student. 


Art 104. Jewelry (2). TT 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


Art 105A. Costume Design (2). II 


A lecture and laboratory course demonstrating the study of line, com- 
position and color applied to costume as related to the human figure. 
Modern interpretation of styles for various occasions; original designs in — 
pencil, ink and water color of modern, stage and festival costumes; 
historic costume of different nations interpreted in relation to period . 
and country. Draping of mannikin and cutting patterns from original 
designs afford practical demonstrations. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 105B. Costume Design (Historic) (2). II 


Continuation of Art 105A with special emphasis on study of historic 
costume. 


Art 105C. Stage Costume (2). Il 
Costume design for plays, pageants and festivals. 
Art 106. Ceramics (Pottery) (3). I 


A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building 
and decorating tiles and forms from original designs; casting and pouring 
and turning of forms; actual practice in using the kiln for biscuit and 
glaze firing. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). II 


Original designs are applied to textiles. Emphasis is given to design 
and color in batik, tie and dye, ete. 


Prequisite: Art 1 and Art 101. 


dT 


Art 108. Leather Tooling and Bookbinding (2). I or II 

Line and carved Spanish tooling is developed in original design applied 
to bags, purses, book covers and other similar problems of the student’s 
choice. Staining and dyeing of leather is taught in this connection. Mod- 
ern and antique styles of tooling are studied. 

Instruction is given in the mending, sewing and binding of books. Com- 
mercial, library and art hand binding are included. Books are bound in 
art papers, book cloth, and tooled leather. The mending of school books 
is demonstrated. 


Art 109. Design of Costume Accessories (2). II 


Original designs for bags, hats, purses, scarves and neckwear in har- 
monious relation with costumes. 


Art 110. Art Needlework (2). Il 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, mil- 
linery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 111. Fashion Illustration (2). II 
Creative fashions in current trends, rendered in various techniques for 


commercial purposes. 
Art 112. Applied Design—Carving (2). I 


Study of animal forms, figures and designs as applied to decoration in 
bas-relief and the round, developed in plaster and wood. 


Art 113A. Modeling (2). I 
Modeling from cast and life; casting. 
Art 113B. Modeling (2). II 


Modeling from life and interpretive figure composition. 


Art 114. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). II 


This is a practical course, applying principles of design and color to 
definite problems of interior decoration and house furnishing. In includes 
lectures covering the treatment of walls and floors, the choice of furni- 
ture, rugs and small accessories, and a detailed study of period furniture. 
Projects and individual units of work are developed in the laboratory, 
involving rendering of elevations and perspective in color, the handling of 
materials and furniture arrangement in both historic and modern styles. 
Latest foreign and domestic reference material is available, and visits 
are made to private homes. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 114A. Interior Decorating (2). II 

A practical laboratory course for those wishing to apply art principles 
in the construction and assembling of materials for decorating the home; 
cushions, draperies, slip covers and other items in house furnishing. The 
problems will be practical and suggested by the needs of the class 
members. 
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Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (1). I or II 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
drawing from life, head and costumed model with charcoal, chalk. 


Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2). I or II 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil painting. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 


Art 116. Pictorial Composition—Landscape Painting—Oils (2). I or II 
Painting in oil, landscape composition. 
Prerequisite: Art 10, 11, 18. 


Art 117A. General Crafts and Workshop Activities (2). II 


Fundamental techniques in practical application of the space-arts in 
diversity of materials and construction. An introductory course for the 
more advanced crafts. Problems include paper, textile, clay and wood 
crafts, and elementary dyeing and weaving. 


Art 117B. Advanced Crafts and Industrial Design (2). II 


A continuation of Art 117A in advanced problems including modern 
synthetic products, and a study of problems relative to quantity pro- 
duction. 


Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1-2). I-IT 


Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ings. 1 lecture hour per unit. 


Art 119. Block Printing (2). II 


Linoleum and wood block printing of pictorial and figure composition. 
Mediums used are water color, oil and inks in black and color. 


Art 120. Figure Composition—Oil Painting (2). II 
Decorative compositions in various media, applied to beautifying wall 
spaces in the home and in public buildings. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A and 116. , 


Art 121. Photography (2). 

This course is a demonstration of the principles of photography as 
related to commercial art and everyday uses. It includes composition and 
subject control, as well as chemical processes. Starting with the optics 
of photography, it carries through the processes to the finished print. The 
course will endeavor to give help to the amateur in obtaining the utmost 
from his equipment, as well as to the person who wishes to specialize 
in some special branch of photography. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Elementary School Art (3). 
3 lectures. 


See education courses, page 79. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art (3). 
3 lectures. 


See education courses, page 79. 
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Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (5). I or II 
One hour conference and two hours practice per week for two semesters. 
See education courses, page 81. 

Education 195A (Art). Organization, Objectives and Supervision of 

Instruction in Art Education. 
See education courses, page 82. 


Education 195B (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education. 
See education courses, page 82. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Jacobs 
Miss Leonard Miss Pond Mrs. Price 
Mr. Hichelberger Mr. Ericson Mr. Scalapino 


Dr. Bishop 


Offerings in the Education Department. 
The department offers curricula leading to: 


A. Bachelor of Arts degree, with a major in education, and a teach- 
ing credential in one of the following fields; 
Kindergarten-primary education 
EHlementary education 
Junior high school education 


Lb. Bachelor of Arts degree, with a minor in education. This is 
designed for students who are not planning to work for a teaching 
credential. 


C. Bachelor of Education degree for teachers in service in California 
schools for five years or more, who are graduates of two to three 
year curricula in normal schools or teachers colleges. 


D. A credential in administration or supervision in elementary 
schools for teachers of some experience. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
Professional 


General Requirements for an A.B. degree with a Major in Education. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in education must fulfill all the 
State board and general institutional requirements which are set forth 
on pages 27, 37. 

Three major fields are included in the education department, namely 
kindergarten-primary education, elementary education, and junior high 
school education. Before entering any of these fields, the student must 
obtain the approval of the head of the education department, who acts 
also as dean of the upper division of the college. 

Introduction to Education is prerequisite to all other courses and 
should be taken in the sophomore year. This should be followed with 
educational psychology in the junior year. General psychology is a pre- 
requisite to these courses. 


Scholarship requirement. The average of all grades received in edu- 
cation courses, including directed teaching, must not fall below one grade 
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point per unit. This ruling is extended to include all courses taken in 
minor fields by education majors. 


Directed teaching requirements. Before a student may register for 
directed teaching he must have maintained an average of one grade point 
per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should his average drop below C 
the student may not reregister for directed teaching until the average 
grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may be graduated without an average grade of C in directed 
teaching. In case the average teaching grade falls below this standard, 
additional units beyond the total of 124 must be earned in directed teach- 
ing, until the average grade reaches the standard set. 

Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit for 
experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed at least 
two units of directed teaching in this institution. 

A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a col- 
lege training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher 
who shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the 
college. 

Directed teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara and 
vicinity, but in certain cases it may be advisable or necessary to make 
other arrangements. 


MAJORS OFFERED IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


A. Major in Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


This curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree and a credential entitling 
its holder to teach in the kindergarten and first three grades. 


Special requirements within the field of kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion major. 


a. A major in professional courses in education, including adequate 
preparation in the statutory subjects. No credit will be given for 
courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the statu- 
tory subjects. 


b. Two minors in teaching subjects, one in music, and one selected 
preferably from among English, science, social science. 


e. Eight units in directed teaching. 


d. Proficiency in the schoo! subjects. Before registering for directed 
teaching, the candidate must demonstrate proficiency in the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Mathematics, penmanship and spelling—Proficiency to be demon- 
strated by passing standard examinations which will be given 
twice a year. 

Nature study and vocal music—Will be satisfactorily demonstrated 
by completing the courses in the departmental curricula. The 
ability to sing in tune is essential. 

Playing accompaniments to simple rhythms and melodies. Two 
units of piano, or the passing of a set piano examination is 
required of all kindergarten-primary majors. 
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e. A grade of at least C is required in the courses in kindergarten and 
primary procedure. 


f. Combinations of kindergarten-primary education major with 
elementary education major may be made, but will require a longer 
time for completion. A student who desires to qualify for two cre- 
dentials may do so by taking the equivalent of an additional semester. 


For the elementary credential in addition to the kindergarten-pri- 
mary: 
Kindergarten-primary majors who desire an elementary school cre- 
dential must take in addition to the kindergarten-primary departmental 
requirements the following courses: 


: Units 
Industrial Education 172—Manipulative Practices for the 
Integrated Program for Elementary Schools ~------_----~-- 73 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics ~.___--___-__--__-- 3 
Education 190 Elem.—Elementary Procedure ~~~~-~~-~---.--- 3 
Musie:190—Music. Education, 2... 2222. 2 eee 2 
Physical Education 162B—-Theory and Practice of Elementary 
SchooelActivities tent“ bees Lee ee le ee 1 
Education 192 Elem.—Directed Teaching ~~-.__--____________ 4 
15 


B. Kindergarten-Primary and Nursery Education. 


A student who has majored in kindergraten-primary education may 
prepare herself for teaching in nursery school by taking an additional 
three units of teaching in the nursery school. 


C. Major in Elementary Education. 


This curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree and a credential entitling 
the holder to teach in grades one to eight, inclusive. 


Special Requirements Within the Field of the Elementary Major. 


a. Each candidate must complete the major requirements, including 
adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects. No credit 
will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in prepara- 
tion in the statutory subjects. 


b. 8 units of directed teaching are required. 


ec. Minors. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching sub- 
jects. It is suggested that students do not choose both English and 
history as minors. Art, music, physical education or science would 
make a desirable second minor. It is strongly recommended that 
students do not choose a foreign language as a minor unless they are 
able to begin with the college intermediate course. 


d. Proficiency in the school subjects. Before registering for directed 
teaching, candidates must demonstrate proficiency in spelling and 
penmanship. Opportunity is given through examinations twice each 
year, to demonstrate this proficiency. Candidates must also qualify 
in an oral Hnglish test. 
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e. A grade of at least C is required in the courses in primary and ele- 
mentary procedure. 


f. Physical education. All men enrolled in the elementary education 
department will be required to take Physical Education 162B— 
Theory and Practice of Hlementary School Activities in place of one- 
half unit of the physical education requirement for men. No student 
may receive an elementary credential without having had one-half 
unit of methods in teaching physical education. 


g. Combinations of the elementary education major with either the 
kindergarten-primary major or the junior high school major may be 
made, but will require a longer time for completion. A student who 
desires to qualify for two credentials may do so by taking the equiv- 
alent of an additional semester. 


For the kindergarten-primary credential in addition to the elemen- 
tary: 

Elementary majors who desire a kindergarten-primary credential must 

take in addition to the elementary departmental requirements the follow- 
ing courses: 


Units 
Pere CA CON CLOG Ae Sere oe en eee a 1 
Shr AROS Wi Paes ieaendiaidl ken alan Si nage bela ba Ete Ripe SL 1 
iSimaGrearteny b FOCCHUICG 62.5 ee Be ee ee Pe AI 3 
Isindergarien-- rimary.tiay Acivities”.--. 4... Peo Jen 3 
Winders areler riniat vee Use ee Oe ye 
Music, Plays, Festival, Pageant ____________ Mapes Rata 4A th Sok aks A ee t 
Paneer Ret ene Pathe. meee ee Noe eb ee ee 2 
POI Oba TLC VON Ci ING ee ek. een ee 3 

16 


Ability to play the piano and sing in tune are prerequisite to courses 
required for the additional kindergarten-primary credential. 


For the junior high school credential, in addition to the elementary: 

Elementary majors who desire a junior high school credential must take 
in addition to the elementary departmental requirements the following 
courses : 


Units 
Principles of Junior High School (Fall, senior year) ~_________ 3 
Junior High School Procedure (Spring, fourth year) ~_________ 3 
Introduction to Teaching Junior High School (Spring, senior year) 2 
Directed Teaching Junior High School (Additional semester)... 4 
Education elective as advised by director ____-_______________ cL 
Educational and Vocational Guidance ~_____-_________________ 3 

16 


For elementary-junior high combination, see also page 65. 
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D. Major and Credential in Junior High School Education. 


This curriculum leads to the bachelor’s degree and a credential entitling 
the holder to teach in grades seven, eight and nine in any elementary, 
junior high school or four year high school. 


Special provisions within the field of the junior high school major. 
1. Each candidate must complete at least 22 units in professional courses 
in education, including not less than 8 units in directed teaching. 
2. Candidates may qualify for the junior high school teaching credential 
in two ways: . 
a. By majoring in junior high school education and completing two 
minors in subjects listed below. 


List A List B 
Art English 
Home Economics Foreign Language 
Industrial Education Social Science 
Physical Education Mathematics 
Music Natural Science 


If one minor is chosen from list A, the other must be chosen 
from list B. Both may be chosen from list B if the student desires. 
The student should present six to twelve units of lower division 
work and six to twelve units in upper division courses in each 
minor chosen. 

See department requirements for details of required courses and 
prerequisites. 


b. By completing the requirements for a major in another depart- 
ment in this institution, and in addition completing a minor from 
lists A or B, and the following courses in education: 


Units 
Introduction:to Educationy: Sie-_6 22 cpele Ase eee 3 
Hducationakl!. Psy chology vice: a-3h ob ee 3 
Principles of Junior High School Education ~_--__________ 3 
Junior’ High School’ Procedure’ 2L2L2 [cave ell _ Ne eae 3 
Educational Tests and Measurements, or Statistics __..____ 2 
Introduction to Teaching in Junior High Schooi _-__-__-___ z 
Directed ‘Teaching in Junior High School ~._.__-____) 4-8 | 


(A total of 8 units is required, not less than 4 of which 
must be in academic subjects for junior high school.) 
Also two units chosen from the following: ~_-___-_______ 2 

Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Extracurricular activities 

Educational Sociology 

History of Education 

Philosophy of Education 


Total ‘education units S22 2c eee ee eee 22 to 30 


Principles of Junior High School should be taken in the junior 
year, preferably after Educational Psychology, but may be taken 
concurrently. 
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Junior High School Procedure follows the course in Principles 
and may be taken concurrently with the succeeding course, Intro- 
duction to Teaching. 

Directed Teaching is reserved for the senior year. 

e. Junior High School majors who desire an elementary credential 
must take in addition to the departmental major requirements 
the following courses: 


Units 
Primary Procedure (Fall, senior year) ~_____________ 3 
Elementary Procedure (Spring, senior year) _________ 3 
Br RN OSs Cf VUE tah Mie Saas ct nt eh 2 
DU PUL Cie CULO LOT) Maes Siac ee stl lee Phe ly as NE 2 
Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program, 
Dee Th eee ay eae a 2 See eee ley Seg v ah Cae 2 
Manipulative Work for the Integrated Program, 
EDGR LA ae oN ae oe ie Biers op asd 35 a 2 
Directed> Teaching A Klementary.— 23-2. ee 4 
18 


Principles of Mathematics will be required of those students whose 
mathematical background is deficient. 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


Professional 


The California State Board of Education on January 7, 1987, adopted 
a resolution which authorizes the California state colleges to grant the 
bachelor of education degree, the requirements for which are based upon 
an evaluation of successful experience and educational activities as a 
substitute for certain academic and professional courses. 

The operation of this curriculum is limited, and does not extend beyond 
February 1, 1947. All applications for candidacy must be filed and at 
least six semester hours of work completed before February 1, 1942. All 
the requirements must be completed and the degree conferred prior to 
February 1, 1947. 


Purpose of the Degree. 

This curriculum provides an opportunity for improving the professional 
competency of those teachers who are now in service and who do not 
meet the standards of training at present required of new people enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 

The degree is professional in character and is not intended to qualify 
students for graduate standing in the universities, 


Eligibility for Candidacy. 
The following classes of teachers are eligible for candidacy for the 
bachelor of education degree. 


1. Graduates of the two year, two and one-half year, or three year 
curricula of the California state colleges when these institutions 
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were normal schools or teachers colleges, who have had five or more 
years of successful teaching experience. 

2. Holders of California life diplomas or those who have taught five 
or more years in the public schools of California. 


Application Blanks. 

Anyone desiring to apply for candidacy for the bachelor of education 
degree should write to the registrar of any one of the state colleges for 
an application blank. 


General Outline of the Required Program. 


The degree will be granted upon the successful completion of 124 
semester hours of college or university work or the equivalent. Of this 
total requirement at least 106 semester hours of work shall be completed 
in regular campus classes, extension classes, or in correspondence courses 
under college or university direction; and not to exceed eighteen semester 
hours of credit may be allowed for experiences and activities that can be 
evaluated as equivalent to regular academic work. 

Teachers who take advantage of the opportunity offered under the 
requirements for the bachelor of education degree will not only be able 
to secure certain credit for non-academic work but they will in addition 
be able to secure a baccalaureate degree without meeting the usual tra- 
ditional technical requirements involving the academic majors, minors 
and other detailed prescriptions for the bachelor of arts degree. Candi- 
dates for the degree will pursue programs of studies designed to be of 
greatest value to the teachers themselves in their classrooms and in their 
communities. 

Candidates will take academic courses designed to strengthen them in 
those fields of knowledge in which their initial training is inadequate. 
Professional courses in education will be included to qualify candidates 
to teach the newer curricula by means of the newer methods. All work 
will as far as possible be provided in classes for mature and experienced 


teachers. 


Fields of Study. 

Each candidate for the bachelor of education degree must include in 
the last 60 semester hours of credit earned a minimum of six semester 
hours in each of three of the following six fields of knowledge. 


1. Professional courses 5. Fine arts and literature 
2. Social science 6. Physical education, hygiene, 
3. Natural science and recreation. 


4. Psychology and philosophy 


Equivalents. 

Equivalents will be evaluated in terms of professional service units, 
and each such unit will count as equal to one semester hour of college or 
university work. Equivalents will also be evaluated in terms of results; 
on the basis of quality of work rather than quantity. 

Professional service units may be allowed in each of the following 
types of activities up to the number indicated, provided that the total 
shall not exceed 18. 
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Maximum number of 


Activity service units 
Pegehings Cxperience, fue 242 eae) ee 6 
Community service outside the school__________- a 
PTOresmiolialeeervyiC@s 6 ee ee ee ee 6 
BEN Iee CeO MEIS EU Cl Vite ee ce ewe mere re ee 3 
PU ILCOLIONG Biers. fe ee eee ee 4 
Experimental problem, project or activity work —— 4 


Residence Requirements. 

Twenty-four semester hours of work completed in the State Colleges 
of California will be accepted as satisfying residence requirements, pro- 
vided that at least one-half of this work must have been completed sub- 
sequent to June 1, 1934, in the college granting the degree. 


MINOR IN EDUCATION 


For students who are not planning to work for a teaching credential 
there is offered a minor in education. 


Those taking this minor must be registered for an additional minor 
and a major other than a teacher certificate course, or for two non- 
certificating majors. 


The educational requirements of this minor are: 


Units 
Introduction to Education____--___~- pees 30 oe mea or Bod ties 3 
Wadueational-Psyehology,.. -.buses_zsssig el eet hee dee 3 
Growth and Development of the Child________________________ 2 
RST ate RUC US COT eta ea ee ee ee Z 
Maucationving the. United States_.2. v=bbu she essen > 
SUCUCATIONH WP SOCIOLOGY 2 = bere Lee ne el). hl ee ea Pcie 2 
Enilosophy vote Uidueation? 00 see? Bt ee pleeie) tk eh sn 2 
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First Semester Units 
N K.P. 
*History 4A—Introduction to History of Western 
Civilization fs 2 hee ee eee eee eee 38 8 
or 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society_____________ 3 3 
*Science40A>++Botanymeesei ois ee eee ee 4 4 
*Hnglish 18A—English Composition___________________ 3 B3 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health___________ 2 Pe 
*Music 1-——Principlesief Music.c2. 242... se ee > 2 
*Musie: 80A—Pianowata le at ee ee eee ee 1 1 
Music: 108A—Glee: Clube. op oe es Se 1 1 
*Physical Education 1A—Physical Education Activities 4 4 
*Preshman> Problems 424-2 uune eee eee 3 4 
17 17 
Second Semester 
*History 4B—Introduction to History of Western 
Civilization) 28 22450325 25a be ee see 8 3 
or 
Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society________--___ (a8 3 
*Science: 65-—Zoology «i222 beets det ae ee ee 2 3 
or 
Science 70—Marine Biology__---_____________________ 3 3 
*Hnglish 18B—English Composition.__-_-________________ 3 3 
Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education_____~ 2 3 
Art 10—Hlementary Freehand Drawing__--___________ 2 Mi 
*Musics30b—Piano Vet 2 eee eee i 1 
Music’ 108B-—Glee Club.c 2.2 eee ee ee a ut 
*Physical Education 1B—Physical Education Activities__ 4 4 
‘Freshman: -Problemsaucc. oe pee eee ee eee 4 4 
nize ng 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 
*Geography 1A—Fundamentals of Modern Geography___ 3 3 
*Political Science 99—American Institutions___________ 7a 2 
*Science/ D0A—Physiolbgy oof. 2a eh eee 3 8 
' *Hnglish 82A—English Survey___---~--..---__-+_-___- 3 3 
*Music» SA=-Uarmonyi 22s 2 ee See ee 3 3 
*Musie 5—Elementary Har Training____-____________- 2 2 
Musie? 6As—Voices. .Uusl ie ee ee Se eee ee 1 ti 
*Physical Education 2A—Physical Education Activities 4 4 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR MAJORS IN NURSERY AND 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YHAR 


Second Semester 


*Sociology 1—Elements of Sociology ~------------------- 

Science 160—Nature Study jue. eese-- 2 se 2b 
*English 11—Fundamentals of Speech ~___-_--------------_ 
*Psychology 1—General Psychology ~---------_-------~- 
eNEeitaD hon TION. = as es ee 

Mas CPO Vieleetit 10! Ob ee ea eee itl. Se pts 
*Physical Education 2B—Physical Education Activities __~ 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


English: 187—-Children’s Literature ..-.....--2...--_... 
PGuestiOn ©. Goce story) Delling) 222s ok eee 
Education 175—Educational Psychology _~_-------------- 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child ~_-- 
Education 190N—Nursery Seminar —~~---_.------~----- 
Education 190K—Kindergarten Procedure ~___--_______-- 
Education 159—Parent-Teacher Procedure ~.------------- 
Education 191NKP—Introduction to Teaching ~------~-- 
Physical Education 163A—Rhythms ______---____________ 


Second Semester 


Education 190P—Primary Procedure ~_-~_--_-_~-----_--- 


Education 162—Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Play 


Cet 1) CA ee en eee nt ke ed 
Education 135—Educational Tests and Measurements —~—~-~ 
Education 191NKP—Introduction to Teaching  ~_--_---_-_ 


Industrial Education 170—Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 


(Op aT 0 ty Si lea, 2 eS eich Saat SAN) ity IN, bier eS ape 
Music 190—Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Music ~_____-_- 
Music 113—Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants ______ 
VE 4) ig B10 i Lee ee ro 


Physical Education 163B 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education 192NK—Directed Teaching ______--___-____-_- 
Industrial Education 173—Industrial Arts for Hlementary 

Seka CPUS, mls PRM 5 See i te SR DL Ps si I AI teen OP MEGS Jue; Crea 
Music 112—Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary__ 
LOCULVCRELOTEININOT Mas cen ae Sue Ce 2 ae ee 
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Second Semester 


Units 
N K.P 
Education 192KP—Directed Teaching ~_---_--__.-______ os 5 
Bilectives for ‘mino?: sas necnd et Bee See 6 4 
9 9 


* Junior college students may receive credit for starred courses taken 
while in junior college. For further information see section headed Cur- 
riculum in Lower Division, page 36. 

Note that by regulation of the State Board of Education, junior college 
courses in education may not be credited for teacher credential courses 
in state colleges. 


cal 
SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR MAJORS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


Units 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society 
or 
History 4A—Introduction to History of Western Civilization _._-__ 3 
Science OU A——Physiology . oe ee en ee eee Se ee 3 
Baggies 1 SA—Wnehsh > Composition’ —-. 22 = 22 oe 3 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing ~~~~~---~~~-__~--~_-__ Z 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health or electives for minor 2 
Physical Education 1A or 51A—Freshman Activities _.___.--___ 3 
By eemta Ter ek TEM OU) CUI ee ea i ee es 4 
PENS SG a arpa tt gle ey Bae it sath ate sce i we A a Sl | A 3 
17 
Second Semester 
Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society 
or 
History 4B—TIntroduction to History of Western Civilization __.. 3 
ELE CE BG) OO LOR Yi aa ee ee oe 3 
English ASB=—tine lish Conmposition# 206 1 cabal we be a 3 


Industrial Education 173—Industrial Art for Elementary Schools__ 2 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health, or electives for minor 2 


eee ene eee ee ee a 3 
Physical Education 1B—Freshman Activities ~.----_-.._--______ 4 
ete asi iifermen L120 Dl Otte meet ee ee oT ee eke 4 
17 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics, or electives for 

pulnors? ee slate he OT el AR a 3 

Psychology 1—General Psychology_________________--______ 3 

*Geography 1A—Fundamentals of Modern Geography______--_ 3 

*SclennesOA—+Botinyyi bas sso. 88 cee gh Teek 4 

English 187—Children’s Literature___.____________________ 2 
Physical Education 2A or 52A—Sophomore Activities______ 4 

Political Science 99-—-American Institutions.__.___.__________ z 


G2 


Second Semester 


Units 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics, or electives for 
minors) Rs. 7s tAT a ne eee 33 
*HKnglish 40—World Literature, or English 82B—English 
Survey © 1 SS Se ee eee 3 
Science 160—Nature Studyoui2._ 2 ee eee 4 
Education 57—Introduction to HEducation__________________ 3 
Physical Education 2B or 52B—Sophomore Activities_______ 4 
Hlectives "for ‘minorl22 20 OD ee eee 1 
*Social’ Science, electives... as2-2cce elo Te ee 3 
174% 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Education 175—Educational Psychology______--___________ 3 
Education 177—Growth of the Child______________________ 2 
Education 190 (P)—Primary Procedure____________-______ 3 
*Music 1—Principles of Music- ~~ 922 ve eee 2 
Education 191 (Elem.)—Introduction to Teaching__________ 1 
Industrial Education 171—Manipulative Practices for the 
Integrated Program in Primary. 
Grades=. UU} 2 eae ee 24 
Physical Education 162A— Theory and Practice of Elemen- 
tary School Activities--____-___ 1 
Hlectives :for saminors<< 4 bad. bak ee ee Rt 
Ag, 
Second Semester 
Education 190 (P)—Electives for minors--______________-- 3 
Education 190 (Elem.)—HElementary Procedure_____________ 3 
Education 135—Educational Tests and Measurements_____-~ ae 
Education 190 (Mus.)—Musie Education____________--__-- Zo 
Bducation’ .181——Child Studyis2222 = a eee 2 
Education 191 (Hlem.)—Introduction to Teaching _________ i 
Industrial Education 172—Manipulative Practices for the 
Integrated Program in Hlementary 
Grades? 2242 820UU iia is AE eee 2 
Physical Education 162B—-Theory and Practice of Elemen- 
tary School Activities_______-___ 1 
Wlectives..for* minor ae aber 28 4) fp eae hee Tae 1 
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“SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


: Units 
Education 159—Parent-Teacher Procedure_______-__________ 1 
Education 192 (Elem.)—Directed Teaching__--____________ 4 
General electives or electives for minors____________--______ 6 
14. 
Second Semester 
Education 192 (Hlem.)—Directed Teaching_____-______-_--_- 4 
General electives or electives for minors___________________ 6 
10 


Junior college students may receive credit for starred courses taken 
while in junior college. For further information see section headed 
“Curriculum in Lower Division,” page 36. 

Note that by regulation of the State Board of Education, junior col- 
lege courses in education may not be credited for teacher credential 
courses in state colleges. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR MAJORS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


History 4A—History of Western Civilization-____-___-__~-~ 
Science... 5|0A—Physiology_ 222) ee ee eee 
English 18A—English Composition________-_______--_-_--+- 
Bileeti ves ae. ee ih ire 
Physical Edueation 1A or 51A—Freshman <Activities___._____ 
Freshman’ Problémss_- ---—-22-2¢2- ose eee 


Second Semester 


History 4B—History of Western Civilization________-______ 
Science 50B—Physiology or other science________________~_ 
English 18B—English Composition___._____________-___-____ 
Blectives:* <2: 00" 0. eee eee ee 
Physical Education 1B—Freshman Activities___..__--_______ 
Freshman Problems’ (002) cose eee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Electives for minora... S22 ee ee 
Physical Education 2A or 52A—Sophomore Activities______-~ 
Education 57—Introduction to Education______-__________-~- 
SGienée.« elertivess.. Skeet eee ee ee 
Hinglish » electivesto. <0 We) see Oe ee eee 
Social: Science. . elective 232 2 5). 30 0 SS ade 
Second Semester 
Political Science 99—American Institutions____.___._._.______ 
Physical Education 2B or 52B—Sophomore Activities______ 
English electivent_ 2222 22a ae eee 
Social’ Science ‘elective 2. ve) ee a eee 
Psychology 1—General Psychology.___________-.-_--.-...5 
Sciences electives... sco oo ee aot eee ee ee 


15 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


; Units 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~~--------------------- 3 
Education, '(7—Growth’ of ‘the Oiiild! 2.314 22 sibel 2 
Education 1386—Educational Tests and Measurements ~_------__ Z 
Education 178—Educational Sociology ~-____-_-___--__--______-- 2 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High School ~_-~---________ 3 
Pirysical’ saocaton’ lective lot es Sear ak ea ae te 4 
AOLeCLIVeS PaO 1Inore eS een See ASU erie Le 4 

163 

Second Semester 
Education 190 (P)—Hlectives for minors ~_____________________ 8 
Education 117—History of Education ~_-_____.____-___________ 2 
Education 148—Vocational Guidance ____-_______-_-_ 3 
Education 190 (J.H.)—Junior High School Procedure ~~~. _____ 3 
ayvercore oucatione: elective oo ee ee eee 3 
163 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester 
General electives or electives for minors ~~~ ___-___-_______ 12 
Education 191 (J.H.)—Introduction to Tigaehing Bo ee ee ae 2 
14 

Second Semester 
Education 192 (Hlem.) (J.H.)—Directed Teaching _.___________- 8 
General electives or electives for minors ~__-_-_--_____________ 4 
12 


Junior college students may receive credit for starred courses taken 
while in junior college. For further information see section headed “Cur- 
riculum in Lower Division,” page 36. 

Note that by regulation of the State Board of Education, junior college 
courses in education may not be credited for teacher credential courses in 
state colleges. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 


Unless otherwise designated, the education courses have one lecture hour 
per unit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). I or II 
This is a general introduction to the various fields of educational 
thought and practice. This course is required of all candidates for any 
form of California teachers’ recommendation and should precede all other 
courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, and discussions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 117. History of Education in the United States (2). I 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and cur- 
rent practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day 
education in the light of their historical development. Readings, reports, 
discussions. 


Education 120. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). SS 

The object of this course is to review the recent developments in teach- 
ing reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted scientific 
experiments. 


Education 135. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). II 

An elementary course dealing with the administration, interpretation 
and use of educational tests and measurements with special reference to 
the lower grades. Demonstration and practice in administration are 
required. 


Education 136. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). I 

An elementary course dealing with the problems of administration and 
interpretation and use of educational tests and measurements with special 
reference to the upper grades and secondary schools. 


Education 137. Educational Statistics (2). Tt 

The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field 
of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of aver- 
ages, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
Graphic representation of statistical data. 


Education 141. Vocational Education (2). II 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to state board 
regulations relating to those laws. 
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Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). II 

This course is designed to make the pupil acquainted with the aims and 
practices of pupil classification and the methods of vocational guidance. 
The course presupposes some acquaintance with intelligence tests and 
educational measurements. 


Education 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 
A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. (Not offered in 1937-38.) 


Education 159. Parent-Teacher Procedure (1). JE 

A study of the principles and methods involved in the various types of 
parent education including child study groups, mothers’ clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations. 


Education 162. Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Play 
Activities (3). II 
In this course a study of the play materials used, such as building 
blocks, toys, nature material, and playground apparatus, will be made. 
Principles underlying the selection of play materials for children will be 
emphasized and opportunity afforded for experience in applying the 
method of using these materials. 


Education 163. Story Telling (1). I 

Development of fundamental principles underlying the choice of chil- 
dren’s stories for nursery, kindergarten and primary grades, and practice 
in telling stories to a group; criticism of matter -and method. 


Education 164. Speech Activities (3). SS 

Their purpose and place in the progressive school. A study of speech 
materials correlating with the unit of work, including the integration of 
speech with other subjects in the elementary school curriculum. Devices 
and techniques for the testing of the speech of children in the regular 
class room. Choric speech and creative rhythmics as a speech activity 
correlated with the unit of work; demonstration with children; analysis 
of the teacher’s voice and suggestions for improvement. 


Lectures and demonstrations. 


Education 170. Philosophy of Education (2). TT 

An intensive study of philosophy of education in relation to life, aim- 
ing toward formulation of a working philosophy of education for life 
needs. 


Education 171. The Principal and His School (3). SS 

The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
tion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
making; extracurricular. activities. 


Education 172. Integrated Program in the Elementary 
School (3). SS 
This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
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be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 
tice, and results. 


Education 173. Secondary Education (2). Tor? 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
European background. © 


Education 174. Principles of Junior High School Education (3), T 


Principles of education ag applied to the junior high school problem. 
The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 


Prerequisite: Education 57 and Education 175. 


Education 175. Educational Psychology (3). I or II 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development with emphasis on individual 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. This course 
requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 


Education 176. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). SS 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and 
latest findings. 


Education 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). I or II 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. 


Education 178. Educational Sociology (2). II 


The influence of the nature of our form, of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The school as an agency of meeting 
and effecting social changes. 


Education 179. Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
Schools (2). SS. 
Deals with the construction of curricula. Treats of the basic prin- 
ciples from the psychological, sociological, and philosophical standpoints. 
Considers the facts of scope and sequence in curriculum making. 


Education 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculeate the habits of con- 
duct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and an 
evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. (Not 
offered in 1937-1988. ) 


Education 181. Child Study (2). II 


This course considers the outstanding behavior problems of young chil- 
dren and the application of the principles of mental hygiene and psychol- 
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ogy to their successful solution. Stress will be laid on the prevention of 
mental and emotional disorders. Various types of records will be studied. 
Observations and diagnosis of cases are required. 


Education 183. Extracurricular Activities (2) I or Il 


A study of the activities and their administration, with special atten- 
tion to student government, honor societies, literary societies and other 
club organizations commonly a part of the modern junior high schools. 


Education 185. Rural Education (2). 


A study of the present status of rural education with consideration of 
possibilities for enrichment of curriculum, organization of daily program, 
grouping and classifying pupils, individual instructon, health work, clubs 
and communty service. Making of State and county reports and a dis- 
cussion of duties as outlined in the California school code are included. 


(Not offered 1937-1938. ) 


Education 186. Principles and Methods in Adult Education (2 or 3). 

A course dealing with the principles and philosophy underlying the 
adult education program. A study is made of teaching materials and 
instruction procedures in this field. The work gives credit toward the 


eredential in adult education granted by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. (Not offered in 1937-1938. ) 


Education 188. Curriculum Construction for the Elementary School (2). 
(Not offered in 1937-19388. } 


Education 189. The Unit Plan of Instruction (3). Ss 


This course covers the basis of the unit of instruction, the steps in 
constructing a unit, the procedure in administering the work, and the 
methods of checking the learning outcomes. 


Education 190. Teaching Procedure. 


All 190 courses are method courses. In general they include a study 
of the procedures in uSe in teaching in the particular department of study, 
or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. They 
include discussion of such topics as the making of courses of study, col- 
lection of illustrative materials, development of original problems, selec- 
tion of subject matter, examination and testing methods, administrative 
problems, and the like. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers Course in Art for the Elementary 
School and Junior High School (3). 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers Course in Art for the Secondary 
School (3). 
Education 190 (Nurs.) Nursery Seminar (3). if 
This course deals with nursery school procedure, with specific attention 
to diet, use of stimulating materials, apparatus and animal pets. 
Education 190 (K.P.) Kindergarten Procedure (3). I 


Correlated with supervised observation and participation in the kinder- 
garten. Industrial Education 171 must parallel this course. 
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Education 190 (P.). Primary Procedure (3). I 


Especial emphasis is placed upon the integrated program in the pri- 
mary grades. Industrial Education 171 must parallel this course. 
Three lecture hours with observation. 


Education 190 (Elem.). Elementary Procedure (3). II 


Hspecial emphasis on the integrated program in the elementary grades. 
Industrial Education 172 must parallel this course. Three lecture hours 
with observation. 


Education 190 (J.H.). Junior High School Procedure (3). II 
Prerequisite: Education 174. 


Education 190 (H.E.). Teaching Procedure in Foods and Nutrition (2). 


Methods of teaching home economics as applied to problems of food and 
cleaning. 


Education (190) (H.E.). Teaching Procedure in Textiles and 
Clothing (2). 
Methods of teaching home economics as applied in problems of clothing 
and house furnishings. 


Education 190 (I.E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion (3). 
Deals with the special teaching problems confronting teachers of shop 
subjects. 


Education 190 (Mus. El.). Music Education for the Elementary 
Teacher (2). 


Education 190 (Mus. N.K.P.). Music Education for Teachers in 
Nursery Schools, Kindergartens and Primary Grades (2). II 


Education 191. Introduction to Teaching. 


All 191 courses are introductory to teaching in the particular field or 
at the particular level indicated in the title. In general, they include 
observation of classes, participation in class activities, conferences with 
supervisors and department heads on problems of teaching and classroom 
management, equipment and supplies, and the like as a direct preliminary 
to beginning student teaching. 


Education 191 (Nurs.). Introduction to Teaching in Nursery 
Schools (1). I or II 


One lecture, one hour observation. 


Education 191 (K.P.). Introduction to Teaching in Kindergarten. II 
Observations with discussions. 


Education 191 (P.). Introduction to Teaching in Primary 
Grades (1). I 


One hour lecture and observation. 
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Education 191 (Elem.). Introduction to Teaching in Elementary 
Grades (1). Il 


One lecture, one hour observation. 


Education 191 (J.H.). Introduction to Teaching in Junior High 


School (2). I or Il 
Education 191 (I.E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation (2). 


Survey of the field, and special problems in course content and plan- 
ning industrial arts program at various levels. Includes also purchase 
and handling of equipment and supplies. 


Education 192. Directed Teaching. 


All 192 courses are concerned with directed teaching in the various 
fields and at the different levels indicated by the titles. They all include 
experience in classroom teaching carried on under supervision of experi- 
enced teachers and supervisors in each field and at each school level. 
These courses are planned to give the student opportunity to put into 
practice the principles of teaching and theories of education which have 
been previously presented and discussed in preliminary education courses. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. Teaching 
is carried on in public and private schools of the city and county. 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching in Art in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (2) (3). I or Il 


Teaching of design, painting, modeling and art crafts. 
One hour conference and two hours practice per week for two semesters. 


Education 192 (Nurs.). Directed Teaching in the Nursery School (3). 
I or II 
One conference and fifteen hourse practice for each three units. 
Prerequisite: Education 191 (Nurs.). 


Education 192 (K.P.). Directed Teaching in Kindergarten (3) and 
Primary Schools (5). I or II 
One conference and fifteen hours practice for five units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190 and 191 (K.P.). 


Education 192 (P.). Directed Teaching in Primary Grades (4). I or II 
One conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190 (P.) and 191 (P.). 


Education 192 (Elem.). Directed Teaching in Elementary Schools (4). 
L.oreli 
One hour conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisite : Education 190 and 191 (Hlem.). 


6—43228 
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Education 192 (J.H.). Directed Teaching in Junior High School. I or I1 
One hour conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190 and 191 (J.H.). 


Education 192 (H.A.). Directed Teaching in Textiles and Clothing (2) 
and Directed Teaching in Foods and Nutrition (2). I or Il 


One hour conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisites: Education 191 (H.E.) and senior standing. 


Education 192 (I.E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (8). 
I or Il 


Experience in elementary, junior high school and senior high school, in 
classes, on playgrounds, in sports and other recreation activities. 


Education 195. Supervision of Teaching. 


All 195 courses deal with supervision or administration of teaching, in 
the field or at the level designated in the title. 


Education 195 (Adm.). Field Work in Administration and Super- 
vision (4). 

A course designed to give the candidate for the credential practical 
experience in making school schedules, contacting parents, handling 
problem cases, making up reports, supervising teachers’ work, preparing 
orders for needed supplies and the like. 


Fducxtion 195A (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of 
art education. Type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
evaluation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 
of this course. 


Education 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education (3). 


In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
art supervisor in elementary education and the relationship to the 
principal and teachers in such a system. General principles affecting 
classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and personal conferences 
with teachers will be discussed. 


Education 195 (Elem.). School Administration and Super- 
vision (3). ~ §$S 
The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
administration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
the efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur- 
riculum making, ete. 


Education 195 (J.H.S.). The Administration of a Junior High 
School (3). SS 
The special purpose in this course is to review the development of the 
junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
tion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
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of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and adminis- 
tration and scheduling of classes. 


Education 195A (I.E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 
and functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to the 
objectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 
supervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 
administration, and the school system as a whole. 


Education 195B (I.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial Edu- 
cation (3). 

In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and 
vocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, courses 
of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching 
efficiency, ete., constitute a part of the work. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ashworth 
Dr. Maxwell Mrs. Bennett Mrs. Davis 


General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English. 
Candidates for degrees with a major in English must fulfill all the 
state board and general institutional requirements which are set forth 
on pages 27, 37. 
Specific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations. 
1. English requirements. 


Units 
Maximum units which may be taken in English____--_____ 40 
Lower division -Einglish courses__..02_ 222s ee 12-18 


This must include English Composition 18A-B (6 units) and 
English Literature 82 (3 units) and English 83—World Literature 
(3 units). 

Hlectives may be chosen from other English courses numbered 
below 100. 

Hnglish Composition, 18A-B, does not count toward the major, 
but is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


Upper division English courses-.o2.c. = = 21-27 


Not more than 30 units of upper division English will be counted 
toward the B.A. degree. 


Courses required for the major in English: 


Units 
English 18A-B—Hnglish Composition ~~ ~_--___-_________ 6 
English 82—History of English Literature ______________ 3 
Hnglish 83—World. lateraturescio 2 eee 3 
English 117—Chaucer, or English 157-—Middle English____ 3 
English’ 121—Shakespeare 922 322.0l-._. 2 ee 3 
English 123—History of the English Novel___________--__ 43 
English 140 or 141—Comparative Literature_____________ 3 
English 142—Introduction to Criticism _.___..__-_________ 3 
Hnglish 2147>~Milton 2-202 a ee ee 3 
English 198—Comprehensive Review ~___--__-_-__________ 0 
‘English electives, upper and lower divisions______________ 9 
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Units 
Ba Porbigtin avieua gen we: eek, eg Cae doo ad atte Se = 15 

These units must be in not more than two languages. Each year 
of high school work in a foreign language may if of superior grade, 
be counted in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement. 

3. Additional year course. 

At least six units from one of the following groups: 

a. Foreign language additional to 2. 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

b. Mathematics: trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, plane analytic 
geometry, college algebra, introduction to calculus. This may be 
satisfied in part in high school. 

c. Philosophy. 

4. Courses in Hdueation. 

At least 6 units of professional courses in education should be 
completed by English majors, including Education 57 and Educa- 
tion 175. 

Candidates for a teaching credential in addition to a B.A. degree 
in English should consult the head of the department concerned for 
requirements in Education. 

5. Units required in upper division. 

A student must complete 60 units after he is admitted to upper 
division. 

Forty units of the work done by students in the upper division 
must be made up of upper division subjects. 

6. Senior transfers to the college. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission, who 
transfer to the college from other institutions, must complete at 
least 18 units in upper division courses, including at least 12 units 
in English, but no student may be graduated from the college with 
less than 30 units of work completed in residence. 

7. Minor. 

Students majoring in English should select as minors subjects 
taught in high school. 

The minors should be selected under advice from the head of the 
English department. Courses chosen to make up the minors must 
be approved by the head of the minor department. Suggested minors 
may be found in the department sections of this bulletin. 

All transcripts offering courses for a minor shall be Sieteecl Be 
the department in which the student expects to take the minor. 

8. After the state and departmental requirements have been met, the 


remaining units may be selected from approved academic courses, 
after consultation with the head of the English department. 
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9. Scholarship within the department. 

The student must have an average grade of C in all courses 
offered as a part of the major. Students who fail in the lower divi- 
sion to attain an average of C in the English department may, at 
the option of the department, be denied the privilege of a major in 
the department. 


10. Special students. 

A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may 
do so, provided that he is not less than 18 years of age; that he has 
filed satisfactory written evidence with the registrar that he is fit to 
pursue the work desired; that the head of the English department 
under whom he plans the greater part of his work gives his written 
approval. 

Should a special student desire to change his status to that of a 
regular or provisional student he must meet all the requirements 
demanded of such students carrying work in English before he shall 
receive credit for any work done by him as a special student. 


English A Requirement 


1. All undergraduate entrants must, at the time of their first registra- 
tion at the college, take an examination known and designated as the 
Examination in English A. The purpose of this test is to determine the 
ability of such entrants to write English without gross errors in diction, 
grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure and spelling. 

2. The examination in English A will be given at the opening of each 
semester on the date indicated in the college calendar. For either of 
these examinations, a fee of 50 cents will be charged. Papers submitted 
in the tests will be graded as “passed” or “‘failed.”” No papers submitted 
by students will be returned to them. Any student who is not present 
at the examination in English A which he is required to take will be 
denied entrance to English courses until this examination has been passed. 

Students entering the college during the spring semester may be admit- 
ted to an English course with the proviso that no grade will be recorded 
until after the English A examination has been passed. 

3. Students who do not pass the examination in English A will be 
required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 
tion known as English X which gives no credit toward graduation. The 
course in Hnglish X will be given during the fall semester, two hours a 
week. 

4. All students required to enroll in Hnglish X shall be charged a fee 
of $5 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. 

5. Whenever, in the judgment of the department, a student shows suffi- 
cient excellence in his work, the instructor is authorized to give him a 
final passing grade in Hnglish X, and permit him to withdraw from 
attending the class. The fee, however, will not be remitted. 

6. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the Col- 
lege Board Entrance Examination in English 1 will receive credit for 
English A. 

7. A student who enters the college with thirty (30) or more units of 
advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar to the 
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examination in Hnglish A at the institution from which he came, or who 
has completed a course in English composition at that institution with a 
grade of C or better, will be considered to have met the Hnglish A 
requirement. 

Comprehensive Final Examination 


During the senior year, the English department requires a final exam- 
ination of all undergraduates majoring in English. This examination 
is a part of the course English 198, Comprehensive Review, and shall 
appear on the student’s program card for his semester’s work. This 
examination, however, does not carry unit value. 


DEGREE COURSE FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 


LOWER DIVISION Units 
Hees anime? roblems gee. ots Bee a gh 1 
Physical Education, prescribed lower division courses________-__~- 2 
Social Science—History 4A-B_______________--____ 6 
or Social. Science. LA-B2. 28.2. eth he 6 
and Political: Sciences 9052. 2. Baines nn 2 
Electives from the following fields to aggregate_____________---__ 6 
Economics Sociology 
History Geography 
Political Science 
Natural Science chosen from the following fields to aggregate_____- 14 
Physics Chemistry 
Zoology ~ Botany 
Biology Physiology 


Not more than six units, representing two full year high 
school courses, may be met in high school, if of superior grade. 
Tf six units are so met, the student must elect eight units of 
lower division college science. 


Hacctan Wangiage feet Sa 2 ce hee det ek 15 
Choose from French, Spanish. 

Two years of high school work in one foreign language may 

if of superior grade, be counted in satisfaction of six units of 


this requirement. Units thus deducted from this requirement 
must. be added to the lower division elective requirement. 


Psychology. I. General. Psychology_____._...._......U-DS2. 420 3 
Fi RESn sen as eee rere eer 2 Pe be ek 12 to 18 
A BES SA EDP gr nes iter Sores wid he me ert 8 ee SED 6 
HnshsheS2. So) 22 ee fule nosed wire ponte oe cust. ba 6 


Electives to complete the requirement of 60 to 64 units lower 
division work. 


May include work toward a teaching minor. The total of 
electives will vary according to the amount of science and for- 
eign language completed in high school. 


Total lower division units, with at least C average___________ 64 


UPPER DIVISION WITHOUT. TEACHING CREDENTIAL . 
(Liberal Arts) 


At least forty (40) units of upper division work must be in courses 
numbered over 100. 


Units 
te Ddueation *ele€tives: Lect ac. muksoles sslecbesussbay Ti eee Ss 
2. Physical Education. Upper Division electives___.___..___----~- 1 
3. English required) courses..s22- Sess_ 22 oes tebe se See 18 

English 121—Shakespeare 
140 or 141—Comparative Literature 
142—Criticism 
147—Milton 
117 or 153—Chaucer or Middle English 
123—History of the Novel 
198—English Comprehensive (no unit credit) 
4.*Ringlish ‘electives 2422222225 ae Se ee ee 9 
5. ‘General- electives 222225 00 a eee ee ee 29 
Total 2222 fee 8 Se. Oe ee ee 60: 
MINOR IN ENGLISH 
Lower’ Division co ou) od gn ee ee ee 9 to 12 
Prerequisite: English 18A-B. 
Blectives «2882 uw se eh ee bee LE 


English 11—Fundamentals of Speech 
English 27 or 28—Journalism 

English 88 or 39—Advanced Composition 
English 44—Play Production 

English 81—American Literature 


English 82, English Literature (3) and English 83, World Litera- 
ture (8) are strongly recommended for students minoring in HEng- 
lish. Attention is called to the fact that these courses are prerequi- 
sites for most upper division English courses. A student majoring 
in a special department may find it advantageous to elect from other 
lower division Hnglish courses. However, he will be limited in his 
upper division minor courses to those not having as a prerequisite 
English 82A-B. 


Upper «Division! 22 25.5 amet eh a te ge ee es 6 or 9 


Selected from courses numbered above 100. 
Total'tminor *. 2660’ Eee Ni ee ie ee 18 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Unless otherwise designated, courses in the English Department have 
one lecture hour per unit. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases are recommended for courses in the English depart- 
ment. 


English X (noncredit). 

English X is the course prescribed for students who have received 
unsatisfactory grades in the English A examination at entrance. The 
fee is $5 (to be repeated each time the student takes the course). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


English 8. The English Language (3). I 
A study of historical English structure with a review of the accepted 

forms in good use; consideration of the common elements in all language; 

the significance and scope of grammar in the grades; teaching problems. 


English 11. Fundamentals of Speech (3). I or Il 

A course in general speech. Diagnosis of voice difficulties with some 
clinical attention to the elimination of weaknesses and improvement of 
strengths; problems of control in breathing; pantomime for relaxation ; 
personal conferences. 


English 12. Oral Reading (3). II 

Oral training in mental and emotional responsiveness to literature, 
together with the ability to communicate this appreciation to others. 
(Will substitute for English 15, Public Speaking.) 


English 15. Public Speaking (3). II 

Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. Will substitute for 
English 12, Oral Reading. 


English 18A-B. Freshman English (3-3). I-II 
A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
English ; assigned reading; personal conferences. 
Second-year English presupposes a satisfactory grade in English 18A-B ; 
otherwise, the permission of the department must be secured before 
enrollment in other English classes. 


English 27. News Writing (3). I 

Principles of news writing. Practice in reporting for college weekly 
and for daily newspapers. Some consideration of the history of journal- 
ism and of the organization of the modern newspaper. 


English 28. Feature Writing (3). LE 


Practice in writing interview stories, human interest stories and maga- 
zine articles. Consideration of the correct preparation of manuscripts, 
the contest field, and the writing market. 
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English 38A-B. Advanced Composition (3) rf 


For students who have a satisfactory grade in freshman English, and 
who desire further development in writing. The student must submit at 
least five original articles, essays, or stories, each of approximately 3000 
words, during the semester. Considerable reading will be expected in the 
student’s chosen field, with occasional oral reports, (Not offered in 
1937-1938. ) 


English 44. Play Production (3). I or Il 


The study and production of plays, supplemented by lectures, readings, 
and reports. Practice in directing, producing, and participating in class- 
room production. Lectures and workshop. Art 5, Stage Design, is recom- 
mended to precede or parallel this course. Three two-hour laboratory 
periods weekly. 


Prerequisite: English 11 or its equivalent. 


English 81. American Literature (3). i 


A survey course in American letters with emphasis upon the nineteenth 
and twentieth century writers. Includes a study of the social and philo- 
sophical influences upon literature. 


English 82. English Literature (3). I 


A. historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. World Literature (3). II 


An introduction to standard literature other than Hnglish. Readings 
in continental literature in translation; emphasis upon universal aspects 
of human nature as represented in foreign literature. 


English 87. Children’s Literature (2). if 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk- 
culture. 


May not be used for English minor. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


English 117. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 
and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. (Alter- 
nates with English 157.) 


Prerequisite: English 82. 
English 119. Modern Drama (3). 


A study of typical plays by Ibsen, followed by a survey of a ae of 
outstanding English, American and Continental dramatists, 
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English 120. Current Drama (3). 

Inheritance from the previous generations of dramatists; experimenta- 
tion versus orthodox drama; playwrights, actors, publishers, and pro- 
ducers; who sets the standards; the psychology of the audience; the 
present dramatic outlook in Europe and America. (Not offered in 
1937-1938. ) 


English 121. Shakespeare (3). J 
Rapid reading of at least 15 of the most important plays, chosen in 
chronological order from the Shakespearean canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
English majors. 
Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 122. Shakespeare (3). 

Intensive study of the most important Shakespearean plays. This 
course is primarily for English majors. 

Prerequisite: English 121. 


English 123. The History of the English Novel (3). vf 


A general reading course comprising a preliminary survey of the devel- 
opment of the novel in Europe, followed by a study of its growth in 
England, broadly stated between the time of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
and of Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. 


English 124. The Modern Novel (3). 

The reading of representative novels beginning with the third quarter 
of the 19th century to the present; from George Meredith’s The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel to John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer. 


English 128. Essay Writing (3). 
Practice in wording articles, criticism and informal essays with con- 
sideration of standard types. (Not offered in 1987-1938. ) 


English 129. Appreciation of Poetry (3). II 

An attempt to evaluate the form and substance of poetry. Much reading 
toward establishing a critical and appreciative point of view. The relation 
of poetry and life. 


English 130. Contemporary Verse (3). 
Consideration of twentieth century experiments in verse, with emphasis 
upon living English and American poets. 


English 140. Comparative Literature (3). I 
General survey of foreign literatures to the Renaissance. (Not offered 
in 1937-1988. ) 


English 141. Comparative Literature (3). 
Study of parallel ideas and forms in some of the world’s literary master- 
pieces from the Renaissance to the present, 
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English 142. Introduction to Criticism (3). II 


A study of the characteristics of: literature and of the . fundamental 
principles of good criticism. Consideration of the progress of critical 
theory; old and new schools and their representative exponents. Con- 
siderable practice in writing criticism of current literature. 


English 144. The Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy (3). 


The share which ideas have in letters, and the contiguity of philo- 
sophical and speculative ideals in modern literature, particularly in 
English and American fiction and poetry. 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 147. Milton (3). II 


Milton as a writer of prose and poetry with special reference to Para- 
dise Lost and the significance of Puritanism. 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 148. Eighteenth Century Literature (3). I 


A period course from 1700 to 1798, centering about the influence of 
Pope and of Johnson, with particular attention to the conflict between 
neoclassicism and romanticism. 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 149. The English Romantic Movement (3). 


Devoted to reading the works of the major and minor figures of the 
period, stressing the prose and poetry beginning with 1789 and continuing 
to 1850. 


English 155. The Elizabethan Period (Nondramatic) (3). II 


A survey of the principal authors of the period between 1558 and 1603, 
including Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, Johnson and a selected group of drama- 
tists. 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 156. Elizabethan Literature (Dramatic) (3). 


A study of some of the more typical plays of the Tudor-Stuart period. 
(Not offered in 1937-1938. ) 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 157. Middle English (3). I 


A survey of Middle English literature based upon readings from repre- 
sentative selections. (Alternates with English 117. Not offered in 1937- 
19388. ) 


Prerequisite: English 82. 


English 160. Bible as Literature (3). 


Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as lit- 
erature. 
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English 163. Current Problems in Contemporary Literature (3). 


A survey of contemporary literature as it reveals the social, ethical 
and aesthetic attitudes of today. The reading in this course will be based 
upon novels, plays, essays and poems. (Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


English 170. The Comic Spirit in Literature (3). 


An analysis of the nature of the comic spirit and its expression in 
literature; an inquiry into the philosophy of laughter as an essential 
human development. (Not offered in 1937-1938. ) 


English 180. Nineteenth Century Poetry (3). II 

The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers of 
the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechanism, 
materialism, fate, idealism, etc. 


English 195. Research (Honor Course). Dil 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and research for 
such students who, in the opinion of the English department, are deemed 
equal to its demand. Hligibility—EHnrollment is possible only through 
invitation of the department and not through the choice of the student. 
Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered who have 
obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the upper quartile. 
No definite number of units can be stated for this work, these varying 
with the demands of individuals. 


English 198. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. I 


This course is intended only for juniors and seniors who are candidates 
for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, as the 
department may determine. No student will be recommended for gradua- 
tion who has not worked seriously in this class. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Miss Ramelli 
Dr. Peirce 


Unless otherwise specified, Foreign Language courses have one recitation- 
lecture hour per unit of credit. 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


French 1A. Elementary French (5). 
Essentials of grammar, composition, reading and conversation. 


French 1B. Elementary French (5). 


Continuation of 1A. 
Prerequisite: French 1A or two years of high school French. One 
year of high school French with grade of A or B may be accepted. 


French 2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. 

Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school French. Two 
years of high school French with grades of A or B may be accepted. 


French 2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. 
Prerequisite: French 2A. 


French 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: French 2B or four years of high school French. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
French 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


French 112A-B. The Nineteenth Century (2-2). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth century 
French drama, novel, and poetry. 


French 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
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SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Spanish IA. Elementary Spanish (5). 
Essentials of grammar, composition, reading and conversation. 


Spanish 1B. Elementary Spanish (5). 

Continuation of Spanish 1A. 

Prerequisite: Spanish 1A or two years of high school Spanish. One 
year of high school Spanish with grade of A or B may be accepted. 
Spanish 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. 


Prerequisite: Spanish 1B or three years of high school Spanish. ‘lwo 
years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may be accepted. 


Spanish 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2A. 


Spanish 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Spanish 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


Spanish 110A-B. The Nineteenth Century (2-2). 
Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth century 
Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. 
Spanish 115A-B. Masterpieces (2-2). 
Spanish 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


MINORS IN FOREIGN . LANGUAGE 


The Foreign Language department has not as yet a major curriculum. 
It does, however, offer minors in French and Spanish, with the completion 
of 10 units of upper division work. Outlines for the complete course for 
a minor follow: 

FRENCH 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in French or 
college courses as follows: 


Lower Division— Units 
renee taAj=>-—Hlementary Wrench 2.2... SS 10 
French 2A-B-——Intermediate French ~~ ~~_____-____________ 6 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one semester 
of lower division directed reading. 


French 40A or 40B—Directed Reading______________________ 2 
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Upper Division— 


A minimum of 10 units selected from the following courses: Units 

French 101A-B—Conversation and Composition ~---___---~-- 4 

French 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century______-_____________ 4 

French 140A-B—Directed Reading____~~-+_______-____-__ Oya a? § 
SPANISH 


Lower Division— 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in Spanish, or 
college courses as follows: 


Spanish 1A-B—Elementary Spanish __________________-_____ 10 
Spanish 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish_______________________ 6 
It is suggested the student take in addition at least one semester 
of lower division directed reading. 

Spanish 50A or 50B—Directed Reading______________-____-__ 2 


Upper Division— 


A minimum of 10 units selected from the following courses: 


Spanish 102A-B—Conversation and Composition_____________ 4 
Spanish 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century ______-___________ 4 
Spanish 115A-B—Masterpieces _______________--_______ 4 


Spanish 150A-B—Directed Reading ________________________ 4 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Miss Krueger 
Miss Bradley Miss Frye Miss Clark 


The Department of Home Heonomics in its curriculum offerings plans 
to meet the needs of five classes of students: 


1. Those who desire a general knowledge of the subject matter of home 
economics as part of a liberal education. 

2. Those who desire to prepare for a professional career other than 
teaching. 

3. Those who wish to teach home economies in secondary schools. 

4, Those who intend to go into the nursing profession and are required 
to present one year of college work for entrance to the hospital course of 
training. 

5. Those who, pursuing other majors in the college, wish to elect one 
or two single courses, or a minor in home economics as part of their 
general education for a well-rounded life. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJORS AND MINORS 


Each candidate for the B.A. degree with a major in Home Economics 
must fulfill all of the requirements set by the state board and by the 
college, as stated on pages 27, 37. 


Major Requirements. 

Of the 124 units required for graduation, not less than 24 nor more 
than 40 may be in strictly home economics subjects. Transfers from 
other institutions are required to complete at least 20 units in home 
economics in this institution. 


Placement Tests. Students who have had previous courses in home 
economics elsewhere are urged to take placement tests. Those who make 
sufficiently high scores will be permitted to substitute electives for a part 
of the required elementary courses in home economics. 


Minor Requirements. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in home economics must 
also complete two minors. The requirements for a minor are not less 
than 12 nor more than 22 units in a given subject or field, 6 to 12 of 
which should be in the lower division and 6 to 10 in the same subject or 
field in the upper division. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
I. Nonprofessional Major 


A course planned for students who wish a general cultural education 
with training in the principles of homemaking. Not a teaching major. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society___-______-_____--__- 3 
Political Science 99—American Institutions__________________- ie 
English 18A—English Composition______-___--_--.------------ Long 
Science 1A—Inorganic’ Chemistry___-___L.-~-___-__ = - 3 
Art 1—Design and Oolor:2.222+=2. -- =. Sener 2 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study __--__-___________--__--__ 2 
Freshman 'Problenrs"222 2290 2) Sane ee eee 3 
Physical Education 1A—Freshman Activities_______.__-____----- 4 
16 
Second Semester 
Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society_______________--__-- 3 
English 18B—English Composition___---__.-__--------__---_-- 3 
Scienee 1B--Inorganic Chemistry _.—...2) ee ameer 
Home Economics Food Study _-. -_.._- ee 3 
Home Economics 4—Care of Household Equipment_____________ 2 
Hreshman \Problems: ~~ 5-2-4402 2 4 
Physical Education 1B—Freshman <Activities__________________ 4 
15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 
Foreign sLanzuagen (24 Ne@in~adeé-<+ i365 yes syed eee 
Science D0 An+ Phy pielogyic 26 404 beeen or fhe we eee 3 
Sociology 1A—Elements of Sociology_-________________________ 3 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food Study____________________ oe 
Home Economics 6—Home Problems________________-___-_-______ 2 
Physical Education 2A—Sophomore Activities__...._._._._._...... 4 
Mlegtives, wep ie sel erespiees oA IL! ei Lee ee 2 


Second Semester 


orion Sraneitcer ao) Clty cee es ee eee 
Economics 1A—Elements of Heonomics __-_-__________________ 
Psychology 1—General Psychology____----____________--______ 
Home Heconomics 93—Dress Design and Selection______________ 
Home Heonomies 95—Clothing Construction ~__-._____________ 
Physical Education 2B—Sophomore Activities___.___.__.________ 
aCe Crm eee ets ter ee ee ete ee ee ee ee 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 
PANG EI SS 8 GS sy ie cole bee ol le ge RS eS ie oe ee es =e TEE 
Home Economics 101—Advanced Clothing Construction _-_______ 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of the Family_____- 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Elective Activities_______-_____ 
Pe ige ch OL 8 ER een ee ae eee ry en reer 


Second Semester 


Education 177—Growth of the Child__________--_________-__-- 
Art:114—Interior Decoration _.—_-___.. 4. ,.--- ++ —-~44---~~- 
SS eTICe lid —— DACLCTIONNS Ya = ke ee 
WNeisheupper OLvimiOUselective —2 2. 8 hide cn tos 
Physical Education 160B—Junior Elective Activities___.________ 
rat ee Se ee ee ee 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Home Economics 106—Child Care and Nutrition _-_____________ 
Home Economics 107—Heconomie Problems of the Household____ 
Home Economics 1830—Home Management Practice___---____~~- 
SECS SEE a alll a OR Ma tL AE AR Fin Sh I SR TE a 


Second Semester 


Sociology 120—The Family and Its Relationships______________ 
Home Economies 111—Clothing Hconomics__--_______________ 
Home Economics 108—Consumer Problems __-_-________--___~- 
FOLCCTT Vic emer es  & aele )s o ee ee ee 
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Il. Professional Major 


A course planned to prepare students for teaching in home economics, 
for the post of hospital dietitian, or for commercial work in allied fields. 
Upon completion of this major the student is granted in addition to the 
B.A. degree, the state credential for teaching home economics subjects. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


- Units 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society_____________________ 3 
Political Science 99—American Institutions___________--___--- 2 
English 18A—English Composition ___-..___----___..__________ 3 
Science 1A—Inorganic Chemistry—_.._----.---._._-.- 25-2 3 
Art 1—Design and Color___-__~- ee Os ea, Sine ee 2 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study___________-___ OUR 
Freshman’ ‘Problems 22 20225" 026 OO A Ao) eee 4 
Physical Education 1A—Freshman Activities _---_-____________ 4 

16 | 

Second Semester 

Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society_-_______.___.__= 7s 3 
English 18B—English Composition —_____-----_________ “a 
Science’ 1B—Inorganic, Chemistry: 22. 22 ee 3 
Home Hconomics 1—Food Study —-22u 22. 20 See 3 
Breshman » Problems 22227 arc on S33 ee See ee 3 
Physical Education 1B—Freshman Activities___._.________-____ 4 
Home Economies 4—Care of Household Equipment_____________ 2 

15 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 


Education 57—Introduction to HEducation_________2___--______ 3 
Sociology 1A—-Elements of Sociology__________________________ ot: 
Science, SA—Organic’ Chemistry. 2 oS" eee 2 
science 50A=—Physioldeys tea aone oe et eee 3 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food Study________-__________ a 
Home Economics 6—Home Problems_________________________ Z 
Physical Education 2A—Sophomore Activities___._____________ 4 
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Second Semester 


Units 
Economics 1A—Principles of Economics_—_-___-__.--___-._--_- 3 
Psychology 1—General Psychology___-_----_--------------__-- 3 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry ~_--__________--_______- 3 
Home Economics 938—Dress Design and Selection_____-________ 2 
Home Economics 95—Clothing Construction _-__-_--__________ 3 
Physical Education 2B—Sophomore Activities_________________ 4 
DLC CNY ees a ae al, OE ES ASA Canes AE ae Rae 2 
163 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Education 175—Educational Psychology__----____---~---____-- 3 
Education 191—Introduction to Teaching _-_________-----______ 2 
Education 190—Teaching Procedure (Clothing) ~~-____________ 2 
Age DS od 2 ASR a es CLS Ce ede ee ae a aero) Seay See Ran ie 
Home Economics 101—Advanced Clothing Construction______~__ 3 
Home Economics 1083A—Nutrition and Dietetics_______________ 3 
Oe PR Re ON aD ns Dg ahh Nag Mi as sey asl sian rar ch ele 2 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Elective Activities____--______ 4 
174 
Second Semester 
Bidueation 177. Growthionthe Ohildio 2 pes 2 
Education 190—Teaching Procedure (Foods) ~~_____-_-________ Ps 
Pcletecrtoo-—- MACleniOlOey oe ee ee 3 
Are ie inierior Decorations... te eee a 
English—upper division elective________--_______ aE a calty or 
Home Economics 103B—Nutrition in Disease__~_.______-_----_-- 3 
Miccti ves cea viata) #inenule oO} tegQ seemed golrenedd 2 
Physical nine 160B_J unior Hlective pene ea, ae aa em Ope 4 
: ai he 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester . 
Education 173—Secondary, Education__--------------------__- 2 
Education 192—Directed Teaching=~---_~1+--+1/---42+_---_.---- v2 
Home Economics 106—Child Care and Nutrition_________-_-____ 2 
Home Economics 107—Economic Problems of the Household__-. 2 
Home Economics 1830—Home Management Practicé=22y..a.2 2 
FOL OUAVGR it Sita tek Met Oh a ta ht a Haan aod tiene 8 3 
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Second Semester 


Units 
Sociology 120—The Family and Its Relationships__-_______-_-~- 2 
Education 192—Directed Teaching__--_-----~___1---____--.-__ 2 
Home Economics 111—Clothing Hconomics___-----__-------___ 2 
Home Economics 108—Consumer Problems_____---____--._-_-- 2 
Htectives. ....~.~--.8--=Heleusewelh sie noe. 24 en ee 3 

11 


Hospital Dietetics 


Students wishing to train as hospital dietitians are required by the 
American Dieteties Association to include certain specified subjects in 
their undergraduate course of study and to take, after graduation, a course 
of eight to twelve months in a hospital approved by the association. 

The subjects required in addition to those now included in the above 
professional major are as follows: 


Units 
Home Economics 134, Organization and Administration of Institutions 2 
Home Heonomics 155, Institution Buying —--—- => ___ ee 
“Home Economics 138, Quantity Cookery ~~- i o_ 2 eee 2 


Students wishing to train as hospital dietitians but who are not inter- 
ested in securing a teaching credential may substitute the above subjects 
for courses required in the professional major as follows: 


Home Economics 134, Organization and Administration of Institutions, 
2 units, substituted for Home Economics 111, Clothing Economics, 2 units. 


Home Economics 135, Institution Buying, 2 units, for Education 190, 
(Clothing), 2 units. 


Home Economics 138, Quantity Cookery, 2 units, for Education 192, 
(Clothing), 2 units. 


Home Economics Courses Open to Students Classified in Other 
Divisions 
Certain courses in foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, child care, 


consumer economics, are offered by the Home Hconomics Department to 
students majoring in other fields, as follows: 


Course Units Prerequisites 
Home Economics 1—Food Preparation___________ 3 Science 1A 
Home Economics 2~—Advanced Food Preparation._ 3 H.Ee.1, Sci. 1B 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 

Hamil y~ cts Be es ee, Se 2 None 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study ~--_________ 2 None 
Home Economics 938—Dress Design and Selection. 2 Artl 
Home Economics 94—Clothing Selection and 

Golistriction eee ee ee eee &® None 
Home Economics 111—Clothing Economics____-__ 2 Senior standing 
Home Economics 4—Care of Household Equipment 2 None 
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Units Prerequisites 


Home Heonomics 6—Home Problems -___________ 2 None 

Home Economics 107—Economic Problems of the Keon. 1A and 
EL OUG OO] Cir ep se 2 Senior standing 

Home Economics 108—Consumer Problems _..__~ 2 Econ.1A 


Senior standing 


Minors in Home Economics.for Students of Other Departments 


A minor in home economics is not less than 12 nor more than 22 units 
in home economic subjects. Students not classified in the Department of 
Home Economies may elect from the following: 


1. Food and Nutrition 


Lower Division : Units Prerequisites 
Home Economics 1—Introduction to Food Study 3 Science 1A 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food study_____ 3 Sci. 1B, H.Be.1 

6 


Upper Division 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 
they Vaniily ots. 5. sess eee fie VATGe. DSRS 


Home Economics 188—Quantity Cookery_-____- 2 Home He. 2 
Home Economics 6—Home Problems__------.. 2 
Education 190—Home Economics Teaching 
PePOCCUUT Os ear See tee. See oe ber ta) 2 
Education 192—Home Economics Directed 
PLAC seme er ee ores ce eee Or Be 2 
8 or 10 


2. Textiles and Clothing 
Lower Division 
Home Economics 98—Dress Design and Selection 2 Art 1 
2 


Home Economics 90—Textile Study____________ 
Home Economics 95—Clothing Construction._.. 3 H.Ec.90 and 93 


—_——— 


7 


Upper Division 
Home Economics 101—-Clothing Construction... 3 H.Ee. 101A 


Home Heonomics 111—Clothing HEconomics_-__- 2 Senior standing 
Home Economics Elective in Clothing__--._____ 2 
Edueation 190—Home Economics Teaching 
RU OL Gatomee eet rr Se ne, Or ees ie 
Education 192—Directed Teaching...._________ 72 
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3. Family Administration 


Lower Division Units Prerequisites 
Home Economics 4 and 6—EHquipment: Home 
Problems ve. (oe SS See ee Se 4 
Home Economics 1—Food Study_------------- 3 Science 1A 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study____----_-- a 
9 


Upper Division 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 
Biamiily >.) Soe... tee Se. eae ee eee ee 
Education 177—Growth of the Child___________ 2 
Home Economics 106—Child Care and Nutrition 2 
Home Economics 107—-Household Economic 


Pro blast ia 2eeye 2s en aiged VP ces ee 2 Economics 1A 
Home Economics 108—Consumer Problems____~ 2 
Sociology 120—Family Relationships____--_____ v4 Sociology 1A 
12 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Home Economics 1. Food Study (3). | To. 

A study of the composition, selection, and preparation of food; factors 
of cookery; analysis of recipes and standard products. ‘This course 
enables the student to develop an appreciation of the details and manipu- 
lation required to produce products of the highest standard. One lecture ; 
two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Prerequisite: Science 1A. 


Home Economics 2. Advanced Food Study (3). I 
Methods and apparatus used in preparation and preservation of. foods; 
study of pure food laws, economic problems of marketing, labor costs in 
relation to ready prepared vs. home prepared foods. Preparing and serv- 
ing various types of meals, a continuation of Home Hconomics 1. One 
lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 
Prerequisites: Science 1B and Home Heonomics 1. 


Home Economics 10. Nutrition and Health of the Family (2). I or II 


The fundamental principles of human nutrition as-applied to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of health and efficiency in adults and chee 
digestion ; excretions and elementary metabolism. 

No prerequisites. Not open to students majoring in home economics. 
Two lecture periods. 


Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3). | I 


A study of the principles of normal human nutrition as modified by 
age, sex, occupation; calculation and preparation of meals to meet body 
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needs of individuals and groups. ‘Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 2; Science 5A, 50A and 100. 


Home Economics 1038. Nutrition in Disease (3). II 


Abnormal nutrition with dietary treatment of such diseases as diabetes, 
nephritis, gastro-intestinal disorders, etc. Case problems. A survey of 
research work being done. A critical analysis of articles and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. ‘Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


Prerequisite: Home Heonomics 103A. 


Home Economics 106. Child Care and Nutrition (2). gi 


Lectures, discussions and field work dealing with the nutritional needs 
of children of all ages; formation of desired food habits; methods of judg- 
ing good and poor nutrition of children; causes, effects, and prevention of 
malnutrition. Two lecture periods. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 108A. 


Home Economics 134. Organization and Administration of 
Institutions (2). I 


A study of the organization and administration of food service in vari- 
ous types of institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, per- 
sonnel management, purchasing of food and supplies, records and 
accounts, selection and arrangement of equipment. One lecture; ‘one 
three-hour laboratory. 


Home Economics 135. Institution Buying (2). II 


Institutional marketing with emphasis upon production and distribu- 
tion of food commodities, marketing costs, factors influencing prices, 
marketing of special foods such as eggs, fruits, meats, and vegetables. 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. . 


Home Economics 138. Quantity Cookery (2). I or II 
Application of the principles of cookery to large quantity preparation 
-of food in the college cafeteria, standardization of formulae, calculation of 
costs, care and.operation of equipment. Menu planning for the institu- 
-tion. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Education 191. Introduction to Teaching Home Economics (2). I orll 


Observation of classes in the public schools, participation in class 
activities, conferences with supervisors as a direct preliminary to. begin- 
ning student teaching. 

’. Prerequisites: Home Heonomics 103A; Education 57, 175, 177. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Procedure—Foods and : 
Nutrition (2). II 
A study of the basie principles of curriculum construction applied to 
the organization of foods and nutrition courses in secondary schools; 
selection of illustrative materials; different lengths of class periods, typi- 
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eal teaching technique, and other administrative problems. Two lecture 


periods. 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 108A and B; Education 57, 175, 177, 


191; 


Education 192(H.E.). Directed Teaching—Foods and Nutri- 
tion (2). I or II 
Teaching of foods and nutrition in secondary schools. Individual con- 
ference with the supervising teacher. One conference and five teaching 
hours per week for one-half semester. 
Prerequisites: Education 191 (H.E.) and senior standing. 


HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Home Economics 4. Care of Household Equipment (2). ih 

A study of large and small household equipment, its selection, placing, 
performance and care; cleaning of woods, metals, and fabrics used in the 
home; efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory period per week. 


Prerequisites: High School Physics and Chemistry. 


Home Economics 6. Home Problems (2). I 

A study of (a) forms of table service as applied to different types of 
meals, homes and occasions; selection and use of china and silver; social 
procedures; (b) hygiene and home nursing. One lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory period per week. No prerequisites. 


Home Economics 107. Economic Problems of the Household (2). I 


A study of the economic problems of the modern family. Seales and 
standards of living; the family income, its national distribution, source, 
adequacy, regularity, and apportionment; problems of household produc- 
tion and consumption as related to family welfare. Two lecture periods. 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A and senior standing. 


Home Economics 108. Consumer Problems (2). II 
Discussion, conferences and reports concerning economi¢ problems of 
the home. Buying problems confronting purchasers for the family. <A 
eritical analysis of the different types of retail marketing agencies Serving 
the home. Methods of improving consumer-buying. Two lecture periods. 


Prerequisites: Economics 1A; senior standing. 


Home Economics 130. Home Management Practice (2). I or II 

Six weeks residence in the college Practice House with actual experience 
in such phases of homemaking, as food preparation and serving, house- 
keeping, household finance, hospitality and group relationships. Six 
laboratory hours a week. 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 6, 103B, 107. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Home Economics 90. Textile Study (2). I 

Study of textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical back- 
ground, production and manufacture. Art and economie consideration in 
selection and purchase of materials for clothing and household furnishings. 
Two lecture periods. No prerequisite. 


Home Economics 93. Dress Design and Selection (2). II 


Study of the individual figure and personal coloring; influence of line, 
proportion, color, texture and pattern on dress. Physiological and psycho- 
logical factors in the selection of children’s clothing. Wardrobe needs of 
the college girl. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Home Economics 94. Clothing Selection and Construction (3). I 

A course planned to meet the needs of students from other divisions of 
the college, who desire a general knowledge of the selection and construc- 
tion of garments. Commercial patterns used as a basis for simple model- 
ing. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


No prerequisites: Not open to students majoring in home economics. 


Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction (3). II 

A study of the techniques of construction suitable for cotton, silk and 
wool fabrics and the interpretation and adaptation of commercial patterns. 
Sewing machines, care and use. Planning and making a dress, using 
renovated textile materials. Designing and making garments of washable 
materials. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 90 and 93. 


Home Economics 101. Advanced Clothing Construction (3). 1 

Selection and use of designs in modeling and draping garments of wool 
and silk. Construction of a tailored suit or coat in wool and a garment in 
silk, emphasizing fundamental principles of good standards of technique. 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 95. 


Home Economics 111. Clothing Economics (2). II 

Economic aspects of the production and distribution of textile and 
ready-to-wear clothing industries which directly or indirectly affect the 
consumer. Buying points and evaluation of buying guides. Individual 
and family clothing budgets. Two lecture periods. 


Prerequisite: Senior standing. Open to any student in the college. 


Home Economics 122. Children’s Clothing (2). II 

A study of the problems involved in the selecting, planning and making 
of children’s clothing. Emphasis on the relation of design to self-help. 
Garments are designed and made for children who can be studied and 
fitted in the laboratory. Two three-hour laboratory periods, 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 95. 
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Home Economics 120. Dressmaking (2). SS 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construction. 
The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of design, 
their application. to the selection and adaptation of clothing and the 
influence of color and textile values on garment making. Two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 


Summer session only. 


Home Economics 121. Tailoring (2). I 

A continuation of Home Economics 120. Problems are chosen with 
the idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
design as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Procedure—Textiles 
and Clothing (2). I 
A study of the basic principles of curriculum construction applied to the 
organization of textile and clothing courses in secondary schools; selec- 
tion of illustrative material; different lengths of class periods, typical 
teaching techniques and other administrative problems. Two lecture 
periods. 


Prerequisites: Home Economies 95 and Education 191. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching—Textiles and 
Clothing (2). . LorlIl 


Teaching of textiles and clothing in secondary schools. Individual con- 
ferences with supervising teacher. One conference; five hours practice. 


Prerequisites: Education 190 and senior standing. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ericson 
Mr. Griffin Mr. Werner Mrs. Lyans 
Mr. Rust Mr. Soules Mr. Porter 
Mr. Taylor 


General Statement. 

Courses in the department of industrial education may be taken by four 

different groups of students, 

(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a major 
in industrial education and to a credential to teach. 

(2) Students taking a four-year technical course without a credential 
to teach. 

(3) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
certain courses in industrial education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. 

(4) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice in 
printing, drafting, or mechanical work of various kinds for the 
purpose of applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future 
occupational activities rather than for a college degree. 


General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Industrial 
Education and a Credential to Teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a teaching major in indus- 
trial education the graduate is granted also a state credential entitling 
him to teach industrial arts subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 

All candidates for degrees with a major in industrial education must 
fulfill all the state board and institutional requirements which are set 


forth on pages 27, 37. 


Technical Subjects. 

Not less than 40 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of «this total number, 20 units are specified requirements 
while the remaining 20 may be varied according to the interest and outlook 
of the individual student. This also satisfies the requirements of the 
State Board of Education for a credential to teach within this field. 


Specific requirements in technical subjects: Units 
PASILOWMOUL VO MAY OPK. 8 2 Pe er Ne 3 
MY -OCIO WOK mame 2s. ete ESS IRE: Pee seeee, FOR FOr) 5 Ree 6 
RRM io meee oR ee Be ke a Se ie eh A | 3 
Hlectrical Construction A Bea LT Th Ee, De es EN ee * 
CTA RR em Me OE Ree SS ee DE Ee Ee oe ae Oe ee aS 
aAdustrin Acted Destenti cos: ait ates iecenmeb_ 9.95. ow fie Sooo 2 

20 
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Technical Electives. 

The remaining 20 units of technical subjects may be selected from the 
list below or made up of additional courses listed under the headings in 
the required group: 

Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 
Carpentry 

Stagecraft 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
Industrial Arts Design 

Leather Work 

Machine Shop Practice 

Model Making and Leisure Time Crafts 
Pattern Making and Foundry Work 
Sheet Metal Work 

Wood Finishing and Painting 

Printing 

It is expected that at the beginning of the junior year the student will 
elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal-working 
subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical electives accordingly, 
under the advisership of the head of the department. 


Minors. 
Students majoring in industrial education are required to complete two 
minors in other departments. 


LOWER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHING 
MAJOR 
General Requirements. 
Required general lower division subjects for a major in industrial edu- 
cation are those specified by the State Board of Education and by this 
institution, and are listed on page 37. 


Requirements in technical subjects: ° Units 
Industrial Education 11—Foundations of Woodwork* ~_________ 3 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing** ~~~ _________ o 
Industrial Education 3—Home Planning ~_~~_~_ 1 ~___________ 3 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing ___-_---__________- 3 
Industrial- Education 80—Metalwork —2.-___________________=_ 3 
Industrial Education 12—Machine Woodwork* ~_____-________ 3 

18 


_._* Students who have completed a sufficient amount of woodwork in 

high school, and who can demonstrate the required technical skill, may 
substitute other technical work for this course. 
_ ** Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical draw- 
ing in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this 
subject will receive credit for Industrial Education 2, but this will not 
thereby reduce the total requirements for the degree. 


Ag 
UPPER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHING 
MAJOR 


The following professional work is required for a teaching major in 
industrial education : 


Units 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Hducation ________ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~~--.-_-------------~-- 5 
Education 173—Secondary Education ~_-_.-___-__-__--__------_ Z 
Education 141 (I.E.)—Vocational Education ~~ _-_-_________~_ 2 
Education 143—Eduecational and Vocational Guidance ______~~ 2 


Education 191 (I.E.)—Content and Materials in Industrial Edu- 

Ce tiG te eee ere ee eee ae, 2 tee ee a 
Education 190 (I.E.)—Teaching Problems in Industrial Education 3 
Edueation 192 (1I.E.)—Directed Teaching ___________________- 8 


Technical courses required : 

Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to complete 
the total of 40 units of technical work required for graduation. The sub- 
jects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation with the head 
of the department. The following suggested program indicates the subject 
requirements for the degree course for upper division. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. DEGREE WITHOUT A 
CREDENTIAL TO TEACH 


Candidates for this degree must fulfill the State Board requirements as 
set forth on pages 27, 37. 

A minimum of 40 units of technical work is required. Opportunity is 
given to students to select the technical subjects mainly along their major 
interest as in the metal working field, the building trades field, printing, 
ete. 


For a suggested program see page 118. 


COURSE IN GARDEN PLANNING AND LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


This is a two-year course designed to offer study, laboratory practice, 
and technical training which will lead to efficient planning, developing, and 
maintaining of gardens. The requirements for entrance are the same as 
for other courses in the department. 


A complete program for this course is listed on page 117. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A TEACHING MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society’ 2220224...) aie o 
Science: 50A—Elementary~ Physiology ‘£22_ 24 si0ias._ Sot ae 2 
English 18A—Freshman Composition ~_--_--------------+--Ls.4 3 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing ~--~--+------------- 7) 

Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork, or Industrial Education | 

{Home ‘Planning y)4224523 425s bu ee... see cs 
Freshman \Problems ule!) 20 ison a ae eee eee 4 
NWreshman: Activities — 222 Sos 2ar bos we UD 3 ae eae 4 
15 


Second Semester 


Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society __-~-__--_-__-_-L-_i2lL 3 

English 18B—Freéeshman ‘Composition —°_-2!"2_ =U _ oe eee 3 

Industrial Education 7—Home Planning* or Industrial Hducation 
11——Bench Woodwork’ 2 2c. Uy A eee 2 


Industrial Education 12—Machine Woodwork and Cabinet Making _ 3 


Breshman | Problems; 2 2awstlnak be Se 4 
Wreshindn |A'ctivitieés) 2G. 4.2. OF eDi4 AS 28a eee 4 
Science 1A—TInorganiec Chemistry**______ Se) 3 

16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Psychology 1—General Psychology  ~__-_____ ea asymp ets 298% 


Mathematics 11—Applied Mathematies ______-______________=_ = 3 
Industrial Education 4*—-Machine Drawing __ Q ae eh a 
Science, 19A=—Physies = 2e 22 ee eee oh A ees 
sophomoreActivities 2012 2 40721 es wit Z it S24 AU 
Political Science 99—American Institutions ___.________________ 2 

143 

Second Semester 

Economics 2—-Applied Eeonomics {222220 l 422203) _2 6 aaa 3 
Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education __________-__- 3 
Industrial Education, 40—Metalwork _)=_2.._~__- u_.-.___ 2a 3 
Economics 11—Industrial History of United States ____________ a 
Science’ 19B—Physics,, 22a)... 222 SSeS. oe 3 
Sophomore Activities 2. :¢ 22 lhus pi ee ee ee 4 

154 


* Instrumental Drawing a prerequisite. 
’ ** High School Chemistry may be substituted, except in case of a 
minor in science. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Education 175-—Educational Psychology______-_--__--_2i/_____- 3! 
Industrial Education 145—FElectrical Construction .___-__________ 3 


Industrial Education 185—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery : 
Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design .________--____ 

Mechnicniectectives 0 2) 82 eS oe St) A eee oy. Leiber z 
Agudvitere TOV aeey UC tere) MARRS Sk Dee eRe Res: a ee eS ee ee eee mm LEY 
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Second Semester 
NeimicesG—— I nductrial. - Ohemistry. een see ee Fee 2 
Education 141 I.H.—Vocational Education______________________ 2 
Hnelish 11—Fundamentals of Speech________-__-_-_____._u_._._ 8 
LOU SESS Li PR Se ee i Bia ES a ine i) Pe Pat ee ce SRI Say 28 3 
BIST T TCC UO LOC ti Cth ene Ae) Bee ge ee a ee 6 
PE YIMEQ EMRE. CUL VAL Otte esa ee a Pe 3 
1634 

SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester 
Education 173—-Secondary Education____~-_-._---____--____---+-- 2 
Economics 142—Study of Occupations______--_________________- o 
Education 190 I.H.—Teaching Problems____--____--_--_-_-----__ 3 
Education 192 I.H.—Directed Teaching____--___________________ S 
PPCCITNCALEOCLOC LIVES eta ete re Ser SO ee ae OS UL 5 
16 

Second Semester 
Education 191 I.E.—Content and Materials_.___1 22 ~____ 3 
Edueation 143—Educational and Vocational Guidance___-_______ 3 
Education 192 I.h.—Directed Teaching_________________________ 5 
PRO@CHTICRIMNOIOCCUI VOR: — stereo a dt eee pate eT Et 3 
14 


Electives must be chosen under the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment and must be selected with reference to the student’s major interest 
within this field, and the scope of the work to be covered by the creden- 
tial sought. 

A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage 
experience in addition to the 124 units of college work is required for the 
long term credential to teach automobile mechanics. 

A minimum of not less than 12 units of college work plus not less than 
416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are required 
for certification in printing. 

If the candidate for the degree does not furnish proof of practical 
experience in either auto-mechanics or printing, he must then have worked 
not less than 416 hours in some other craft before receiving his teaching 
credential. 


8—43228 
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Courses Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts Education. 


ay 


(A course open to persons with trade experience. ) 


Entrance requirements: 

a. Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 40. 

b. Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 

c. Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved trade. 

d. Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by the 
college. 


. Training required: 


Not less than two years of special teacher training, consisting of a 
minimum, of 60 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Units 

Hnglish \ 2 ee ee ee 6 
Social Scienc@: 22--. 2. us ee eee 9 
Mathematics® 222 eS ee eee 3 
Science” Uli cn oS ee eee ee eee 6 
Education’ Ube ee eee 15 
Supervised Teaching 2.2L 22_...-J- La eee 2 
Physical Wduecation ~-..--2s0_ 222) _ a eee 2 
Hygiene’ “2.022 oa ee 2 
Related technical’ subjects 122) see =) = eee 11 

Total minimum -reqtirements—_o2002_ 223 2 eee 60 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching industrial arts education 


and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching experience 
may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within this field by tak- 
ing the following courses: 


1. Four semester units of work selected from the least two of the fol- 
lowing courses (Growth and Development of the Child required) : 
Growth and Development of the Child. 
Philosophy of Education. 
History of Education in the United States. 
Social value of the special field in which supervision is to be done. 
2. Six semester units of work selected from the following group (Organ- 
ization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education required) : 
Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education. 
Tests and Measurements in the special field. 
Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 
Vocational guidance. 
For further information about this credential see State Board of 
Education Bulletin H-2. 


MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Minor in Mechanical Drawing. 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing--~~-~--_________-_ 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing _______________ 
Industrial Education 4—Hlementary Machine Drawing__-~__-_~_ 
Industrial Education 7—Home Planning__...---__-_---_______- 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Education 104—Related Mechanical Drawing_______~ 
Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design____~__--_____ 
Industrial Education 1083—-Advanced Machine Drawing __~-_-__ 


Minor in Woodwork. 


Lower Division— 


Industrial Education 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing__-______ 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing____-~~-_______ 
Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork___________--_-___-___ 
Industrial Education 12—Machine Woodworking and Cabinet 
SETS Ur RCC LOT wae ie ee NE er Me a ee 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Education 112—Advanced Furniture Construction____ 
Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design ____________ 
Economics 142—Study of Occupations or > 
Education 143—Educational and Vocational Guidance__________ 


Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing____---~-------~~-- 
Industrial Education 173—Industrial Arts for Elementary 
BS LYCH Gs ae ee te ke mw a ore a AE eo eg 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing palate os. BS 2. ae a 
Bere eS ety ANC COlOT ne ee ee 


Upper Division— 

Industrial Education 171 or 172—Manipulative Work for the 
Integrated Program in Primary Grades or Hlementary Grades 

Industrial Education 127—Art Metal Work____--------------- 

Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork and Wood Turning__ 

Industrial Education 102—Architectural Drawing and Design, or 

Industrial Education 161—The General Shop, or 

Industrial Education 119—Reed Furniture Construction__~-~_~-_~ 


Minor in Electrical Work. 


Lower Division— 


Industrial Education 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing __~~_~-~- 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ____._--__--__ 
Industrial Education 45—Elementary Machine Shop Practice __-~ 
Industrial Education 145—Hlectrical Contruction ~~ _~-__-_~~- 
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Upper Division— Units 
Industrial Education 146—Advanced Electrical Construction ___ 2 
Mathematics 11—Applied Mathematics ___-_______________--_-_ 2 


Industrial Education 147—Radio Construction and Installation. 3 


Minor in General Metal Work. 
Lower Division— 


Industrial Education 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawing ______--~- ys 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing —_-~___-_______ i 
Industrial Education 40—Fundamentals of Metal Work ~____-__ 3 
Industrial Education 1283—Sheet Metal Work ___________-____ 2 
Industrial Education 127—Art Metal Work __________________ 2 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Education 185—Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinery. £2.52 SS oo a a es oe ee 3 
Industrial Education 161—The General Shop —~_-~___-______-__ 2 
Industrial Education 121—Forging and Welding ______________ Z 
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TWO-YEAR PROGRAM IN GARDEN PLANNING 
AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FIRST YEAR 


First Semester 


Units 
Industrial Education 80A—Applied Horticultural Science ________ 3 
Industrial Education 70A—Landscape Architecture Laboratory _-_ 5 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing ~_--_________________ 2 
English 18A—Freshman Composition ~---__.-______-___________ 3 
LOC yi sa yecaaterr le pe la pt ey fence lg lp le A I Ae Lp an Sk SR sh bl 2 
Pree nnian ei Trop letra: (co. Se ee eres ate een ET) Sore APLAR ELE 4 
AO EOS TINA ThA Cll yl Diesen aye eee 2 i aed eh on RR 4 
16 
Second Semester 
Industrial Education 80B—Applied Horticultural Science ________ 3 
Industrial Education 70B—Landscape Architecture Laboratory -:_ 5 
Industrial Education 5—Topographical Drawing ~_~______________ 3 
Industrial Education 40—Metal Work __-______________________ 3 
Freshman Problems —~_--__---__- tg mae Oe ee Cente a ee Loree 4 
TUPORIU MPA CUVILIOSeL tae ae omer ee he roe Th seca ole Oe TN A ee 4 
15 
SECOND YEAR 
First Semester 
Industrial Education 81A—Applied Horticultural Science __-_____ 3 
Industrial Education 71A—Landscape Architecture Laboratory bee ey 
Industrial Education 110—Garden Carpentry ~--------___-______ 3. 
Economics 1A—Principles of Economics __~~__~____________-____ a 
Industrial Education 6—Landscape Planning and Garden Design__ 2 
SOPNOMOTe PACTIVIUICS - Soe er tes ae CO oa ee 3 
164 
Second Semester 
Industrial Education 81B—Applied Horticultural Science __--____ 3 
Industrial Education 71B—Landscape Architecture Laboratory. __ a, 
Hnglishtli—Fundamentals of Speech (2-2-2225 8 
Industrial Education 30—Cement Work ~__------------------___ Pa 
actly Geren ee gt ae re er UE eT Dh A Be ee 2 
BOD UOOFGMeeCLIVILICS Sexe ot te Ts Seer a ee ee 4 
163 


The laboratory work in landscape architecture for this course will be 
carried out as practical work in fields and gardens. For this purpose 
an extensive former Santa Barbara estate containing a unique variety of 
subtropical and other plants and ample open ground for new projects has 
been made available. Many of the famous gardens of Santa Barbara 
and Montecito will be open for field trips and experimental work. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREE IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION WITHOUT A 
TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


Units 
Social Science 1A—Contemporary Society ~---_-------------___- 3 
Science 50A—Elementary Physiology ~__----..-._--_-__-___----__ a 
English 18A—Freshman Composition ~_--__-___--_-+--__-_---_- 3 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing ~-~---~--~-_--_--__-~ 2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ~__-__---__-____-_ 3 
Freshman Activities ~J.-2-2-0 2-6 4 
Freshman,.Problems +. 2-2-8 = 3 ba eee 4 
15 
Second Semester 
Social Science 1B—Contemporary Society ~~_------------______ 3 
English 18B—Freshman Composition  ~_--__---.~_____-__--_-____ 3 
Industrial Education 3—Architectural Drawing, or 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing —_--______--_---____ 3 
Technical electives 2. ee ee ee eee 5 
Preshman Activities 2.0256, 8_2 = ee 4 
Freshman “Problems =..- 22.0222 3502) 4 
Le 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 
Political Science 99—American Institutions ______-____________- ye 
Science 19A—Physics. ...-. 22 enn ee eee 4 
Science 1A—Inorganic Chemistry ~_--.._____-______.--_-_-__-_ a 
Psychology 1—General Psychology ~--______-__-_____-___--______ 3 
Technical. electives, -.c..2 4.2.2 kh eee 5 
Saphomore> Activities, <-222.24,.4.42204 6.222. 2 4 
163 
Second Semester 
Science 19B—Physics 2 a ee ee 3 
Economics 1B—Applied Economics __~~__-___--______-___--___- 3 
Bileetive yn 2 re as ae a eg 3 
Technical “eléctiv és > 3 a ee oe eee ee 6 
Sophomore “Activities S252. schoo Se ee 4 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Units 
English 11—Fundamentals of Speech —-.-.--__-.-...-____....= 3 
jE egies te ay aR ae 8 A es Jk ee De 2 2 3 
Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design ~___________-_ 2. 
PechniGal a CleCtLvesiees 26 Ce ee sare Seki reLaees oe Peay Wee enee eee fry ae TIP x6 
Lh 


Second Semester 


Keonomics 11—Industrial History of the United States __________ 3 
Science. G-—Industrial, Chemistry... ee ee 3 
Education 141—Vocational Education .-_-_.--______._. 1 3 
eT OL@OCUL V Cbs ata a ee ee ee ce Oe ee tes 6 

15 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Economics 142—Study of Occupations ___-------_.--__.-________ 3 
ING rec nsca ll Glerlives ee ee ee eee eee ee a 
TTOUStI dal) CL CT Ciy eee ce ee ee Pe Pott ae lS 3 
Technical electives ee eee. EBS 7 
16 
Second Semester 
Ricauonied (01——1a bor Problents), Se ee fe ee) eee 3 
INOmecOnICH)  electuy em V3 sire at! 2 a ae OU bebe bat ede ogee 8 
SING TIT LEER STU Ue oe ay OR ol ta ln Ripe rc ge 5 
16 


It is recommended that the student select the elective technical subjects 
under the guidance of the departmént head and that these subjects be 
chosen with reference to his interest in major fields of industry, as the 
metal-working field, the building trades field, the field of drafting, or the 
printing field. 

In the field of aeronautics, cooperative arrangements have been made 
with the Boeing School of. Aeronautics and the Curtiss Wright School 
through which credit can be earned in these schools for a part of the 
requirements in this course. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Unless otherwise designated, courses in this department are conducted 
on the plan of three laboratory hours for each unit of credit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 1. Freehand Drawing (2). I or II 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. Black- 
board sketching and study of color harmonies are included. 


Industrial Education 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). I 

This course embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical] 
drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop sketching, 
and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and isometric 
drawing. Students who have done two or more years work in drawing in 
high school may make substitution for this course. 


Industrial Education 3. Architectural Drawing (3). BI 


This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
to house planning, furniture representation, and architectural details. 
Includes lettering and the technique of architectural drafting. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). I 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and 
sketching and to mechanisms and their various applications. This course 
includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2.or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 5. Topographical Drawing (3). i 


This course will cover sketching and making simple contour maps, color — 
rendering, and elementary problems in planning drainage and irrigation 
projects. é 


Industrial Education 6./ essaepalen en Planning and Garden 
Design (3). II 
This course will offer theory and practice in executing plans for private 
gardens and landscape beautification. Form, spacing, and proportions, 
effective use of planting and of colors, and adaptation of design to natural 
conditions will be given consideration. 


Industrial Education 7. Home Planning (3). 


This is a course involving a study of problems confronting prospective 
home owners: styles of domestic architecture and their adaptation to 
different surroundings; selection of a home site; materials used in con- 
struction of homes; arrangement of floor space, ventilation and sanitation ; 
making of sketches and conventional drawings of floor plans and exteriors. 
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Industrial Education 11. Bench Woodwork and Wood 
Turning (3). I or II 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct processes, shop organization, 
eare of tools, etc. 


Industrial Education 12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Con- 
struction (3). Troe lt 
In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the use and 
upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of various types of 
cabinet work, case work, and furniture. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 2, 11. 


Industrial Education 13. Wood Turning (1) or (2). 


This course provides opportunity for mastering the fundamentals of 
wood turning. It includes spindle turning, face plate and chuck turning, 
and spiral work. 


Industrial Education 20. Printing (3). tvor Il 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, 
and imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for 
different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


Industrial Education 21. Printing (3). : I or II 


This course introduces the student to the fundamentals of newspaper 
work. The work consists of advertisement and head composition, news- 
paper make-up, stereotyping and cylinder presswork. 


Industrial Education 30..Cement Work (2). 


This course involves the study of cement in its application to home 
building and home surroundings. Practice is given in form making, using 
wood, clay, plaster of paris, ete., as media; proportioning mixtures for 
different types of construction, applying various kinds of finishes and 
color in cement. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 40. Fundamentals of Metal Work (3). If or II 


A basic laboratory course acquainting the student with the properties 
and characteristics of most of the common metals, and their application 
to modern industrial and manufacturing usage. One lecture and two 
three-hour laboratory periods. 


Industrial Education 45A-B. Elementary Machine Shop 
Practice (3) (3). . II 
- This course includes the simpler operations performed by the general 
machinist, bench work, the methods of laying out or drawing on metal ;_ 
simple cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, planing, 
and taper work. nea 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education. 4, 
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Industrial Education 70A-B. Landscape Architectural Laboratory 
(5-5). I-II 
Opportunity in this course is given for practical laboratory work in 
laying out, planting, and maintaining lawns, trees and shrubbery; includ- 
ing principles and practices of surveying, mechanics of irrigation, and 
drainage. 


Industrial Education 71A-B. Landscape Architectural Laboratory 
(5-5). I-II 
This is a. continuation of Industrial Education 40A-B involving also 
practical work in garden design, use of form and color, business prac- 

tice, and management. 


Industrial Education 80A-B. Applied Horticultural Science 
(3-3). J-II 
This course offers study and laboratory practice in those phases of 
natural and physical science which bear relation to problems involved in 
planning, developing, and maintaining gardens both from the standpoint 
of home ownership and commercial work. Two lectures and one three- 
hour laboratory period. 


Industrial Education 81A-B. Applied Horticultural Science 
(3-3) I-II 
A continuation in study and laboratory practice covering aspects of 
science affecting horticulture with attention to identification, insect and 
fungi control, soil analysis, and other similar phases of work. Two 
lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 101. Advanced Freehand Drawing (2). 1h 
A course dealing with freehand representation of various objects related 
to the work of industry, and with the fundamental principles of color and 
design in their application to craftwork of different kinds. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 1. 


Industrial Education 102A-B. Architectural Drawing and 
Design (3) (3). I-II 

A’ course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling. Study of styles of architecture, 
economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building mate- 
rials, building ordinances. Experience in estimating and in topographical 
drawing. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 1, 2, 3. 


Industrial Education 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3). II 

This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Hach 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 
and details for a small machine. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4, 
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Industrial Education 104. Related Mechanical Drawing and 
Sketching (2). 

This course offers study and practice in such phases of working draw- 
ing, blueprint reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate 
fully the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the 
shop or on the job. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or equivalent. 


Industrial Education 105. Industrial Arts Design (2) or (3). i) 

A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes also 
a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. One 
lecture and two or three three-hour laboratory periods. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 1, 2. 


Industrial Education 106. Advanced Machine Drawing (3). 

This course includes the study of machine design including power 
transmission and the use of various types of gears. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Education 4, 103. 


Industrial Education 110A-B. Carpentry and Building Con- 
struction (3) (3). II 
The student is given instruction and practice in the building and repair- 
ing of structures ranging in complexity from simple trellis construction to 
the more complex frame cottage. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 11, Industrial Education 3. 


Industrial Education 112. Advanced Furniture Construction (3). I 
A course involving both individual and factory production of domestic 
furniture, including inlaying, simple carving, fluting and reeding. Articles 
for production are chosen or designed according to ability and ambition 
of the individual student. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


Industrial Education 114. Advanced Millwork (3). II 

This course gives definite practice in the proper use of woodworking 
machinery for building construction and machine-made furniture. The 
proper routing of work in the shops, and the possibilities of each machine 
are studied. Time is devoted to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of 
machines, motors, and other equipment. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


Industrial Education 115. Painting and Woodfinishing (2). it 
Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture. The 
course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, use of transfers, 
etc. Practice is also given in the use of the spray gun. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11 or equivalent. 
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Industrial Education 116. Furniture Decoration and Woodcarving 
(2) or (8). 

In this course are studied effective methods in the decoration of wood 
surfaces including the use of inlays, outlays, transfers, and wood carv- 
ing. Practice is offered through laboratory work in the use of all these 
elements as applied to articles made of wood and furniture construction. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 117. Stage Carpentry and Stage Craft (3). 


This course gives thorough study and practice of fundamental problems 
involved in design, construction and decoration of stage scenery and other 
accessories. ‘The problem of lighting will also be considered. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 118. Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
stering, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture and 
upholstering new pieces. (Not offered in 1937-1938. ) 


Industrial Education 119. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. (Not 
offered in 19387-1938.) 


Industrial Education 121. Forging and Welding (2). I 


Here are presented those aspects of forging, oxyacetylene, and electric 
are welding which every teacher, auto mechanic, and general metal worker 
should know and be able to do, including studies of the manufacturing 
processes of steels. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 40. © 


Industrial Education 122. Ornamental Ironwork (2). II 


A course covering design and construction of ornamental articles made 
of iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household and 
garden articles. 


Prerequisite : Industrial Education 121, Industrial Education 40. 


Industrial Education 123. Sheet-Metal Work (2) or (3). Tr 


This course is intended to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
metal operations and practices as are of interest and value in the school 
shop, to the home owner, or to the trade worker. 


Industrial Education 124. Advanced Sheet Metal Work (3). 


A course especially designed to give experience in the fabrication of 
metal furniture and sheet metal work in the building trades. Drafting 
and lay-out work are also included. 


Prerequisite : Industrial Education 123. 


Industrial Education 125. Plumbing and Pipe Fitting (1) or (2). IT 


A brief course including such facts and skills as will enable the student 
to do simple household plumbing repairs, and pipe fitting. 
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Industrial Education 126. Pattern-Making and Foundry 
Practice (2) or (3). II 

A course combining the elements of pattern-making with those of mold- 
ing and metal casting. Aluminum, bronze, and pot metal casting are 
practiced from the standpoint of their usefulness in industrial work. This 
work is carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all 
castings are used for practical projects. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11, Industrial Hducation 40. 


Industrial Education 127A-B. Art Metal Work (3-3). I-II 

This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, pewter, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid 
on appropriate design and fine execution. 


Industrial Education 130A-B. Advanced Machine Shop 
Practices (3) (3). I 

In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
overhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
of the course. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 45. 


Industrial Education 131. Machine Shop and Tool Making (3). I. 

An advanced course in machine shop practice involving the construc- 
tion of machines and tools for practical use, as well as the making of 
repair parts for tools, machines, and automobiles. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 45 and 130. 


Industrial Education 135. Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinery (3). i 
It is the object of this course to give the student an introduction to 
the nature and construction of the various parts of the auomobile. 
Emphasis is placed upon design, manufacture and proper use of the car, 
rather than on intensive technical phases of the subject. One lecture and 
six laboratory hours. 


Industrial Education 136. Internal Combustion Engines (3). II 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
as it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
Taking down, assembling, and testing of various types of motors and 
adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation. Study is also made of 
airplane engines in use, with laboratory work upon such engines. The 
Diesel engine and its use in transportation is also given consideration. 
One lecture and six laboratory hours. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 135. 


Industrial Education 138. Automotive Repair (3). I or II 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. Lecture work 
on typical troubles and their cure, and special instruction in the necessary 
mechanics will precede the actual laboratory work on the ears. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 135 and 136. 
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Industrial Education 139. Advanced Automotive and Tractor 
Work (3). I or II 
An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 135, 136, 1388. 


Industrial Education 140. Automobile Electrics (2). II 
Electrical service work embracing the principles of electricity as applied 
to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting equipment with 
the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus and its care and 
repair. Work including principles of electricity and chemistry as applied 
to the storage battery, a study of the construction, methods of testing, 
equipment for charging them. One lecture and three laboratory hours. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 135, 136. 


Industrial Education 141. Orientation Courses in Aeronautics 
(2) or (3). II 
In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction and the 
problems pertaining to commercial aviation and its possibilities are studied. 
Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory. 


Industrial Education 145. Electrical Construction (3). ji 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the application 
of electrical theory, methods of installing light and heat circuits in the 
home, and with fire underwriters regulations. The course includes a study 
of the structure, care, repair and adjustment of electrical equipment used 
in the home and of the vast variety of uses of electricity in community 
and individual life. One lecture and six laboratory hours. 


Industrial Education 146. Advanced Electrical Construction (3). II 

This course is a continuation of course 1380, involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
subject in public schools. One lecture and six laboratory hours. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 145. 


Industrial Education 147. Radio Construction and Installation (2). II 

A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of 
radio construction and installation. It includes a study of short-wave 
radio operation and installation. 


148 Electrical Laboratory Work. 

This course involves a study of electrical appliances and electrical 
machinery used in home and in industry. Practice is given in the repair 
of such appliances and machinery and their original manufacture. Radio 
repair and construction may also be included in this course. 
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industrial Education 150. Advanced Printing (3). T or II 

This course is designed to give students such information and practice 
as will enable them to direct the printing operations required in the 
small print shop. Special attention is given to the problems involved in 
producing a newspaper, and the job work suitable to such a shop, includ- 
ing type selection, design, color harmonies, and two and three color 
work. Study is also made of equipment needs for school use. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 20, 21. 


Industrial Education 115. Color Printing and Bookbinding (3). 
A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
in the school print shop, including bookbinding. (Not offered in 1987- 


1938.) 


Industrial Education 152. Advanced Course in Printing (3). I or II 

A course comprising the more advanced problems of the school print 
shop, involving work on posters, production of books and the use of 
color processes. 


Industrial Education 153. Typographical Layouts (3). I or II 
This course places particular emphasis upon printing design, layouts 
and color work. One lecture and six hours laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 152. 


Industrial Education 154A. Linotype Operation (3). E Or Cle 
This is a fundamental course covering the operation of the linotype. 


Industrial Education 154B. Linotype Operation (3). l’or iI 
A second course in linotyping comprising the setting of display matter 
and other special work. 


Industrial Education 160. General Metal Shop (3). II 

A course involving the method of organizing and managing the general 
metal shop in junior and senior high schools; combining with manipulative 
work in cold metal, forging, making simple patterns, molding, and metal 
casting. A number of projects of the type suitable for the public school 
is completed by each student. One lecture and six hours laboratory. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 30, and 111. 


Industrial Education 161. The General Shop (2). II 

A course covering planning, organization, and management of the gen- 
eral shop. <A study is made of different types of general shops, scope of 
activities, and teaching methods. <A large part of the time is spent in 
manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the general 
shop in public schools. One lecture and three hours laboratory. 


Industrial Education 162. Mechanics of Visual Education (3). II 

A course offering opportunities for study of various types of projection 
machinery, still film, ballopticon, small motion picture equipment, and 
sound reproduction. Practical laboratory work with all this equipment 
will be offered. A study will be made of sources of supplies for visual 
education work. One lecture and six hours laboratory. 
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Industrial Education 170A-B. Nursery and Kindergarten 
Crafts (2-2). Laat 

This course includes a study of the proper appeal to child activities and 
their educational value and relationship with kindergarten-primary school. 
Constructive work in materials as a medium of self-expression will include 
work with clay, plasticine, paper, crayons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, 
cloth, textile, and natural and discarded materials. One lecture and three 
laboratory hours. 


Industrial Education 171. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Program in Primary Grades (2). I 

A course designed to give opportunity to teachers in training to plan 
and execute integrated handwork activities in an atmosphere similar 
to that found in the primary grades. Stress is placed upon understand- 
ing and appreciation, manipulative skill in the use of materials, and 
upon knowledge of sources and uses of various materials and means 
for activity work. One lecture and three hours laboratory. 


Industrial Education 172. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Program in Elementary Grades (2). II 

This course offers for the teachers of elementary grades the same type 
of program as that described under Industrial Education 121A. The 
manipulative work is carried out in the atmosphere of the actual class- 
room with stress upon the integration of handwork activities with the 
regular subject matter in the elementary grades. One lecture and three 
hours laboratory. 


Industrial Education 173. Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools (2). I or II 

In this course are offered manipulative practices which will develop 
desired craft skill needed by primary and elementary teachers in carrying 
out construction work in their classrooms. The work consists mainly 
of operations in simple woodwork and various types of wood finishes, 
soldering processes and hammering copper work, some practice in the use 
of leather for craftwork, and other similar processes. One lecture and 
three laboratory hours. 


Industrial Education 174. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
more common applications. It embraces the common processes of shoe 
repair, and covers such work as making of brief cases, purses, etc., with 
simple decorations and tooling. (Not offered in 1987-1988.) 


Industrial Education 175. Model-Making and Craftwork (2 or $8). 


This course gives opportunity for study and practice in the field of 
model making. Opportunities are given to each student to accomplish 
work according to his specific ability. The field of transportation both 
past and present is drawn upon for the construction work involved. 
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Industrial Education 184. Administration of Vocational Education 
(2). 

A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
education. Study is made of state and national provisions for subsidiz- 
ing vocational classes of various types of schools, and of the qualification 
of teachers for the different types of: programs, and cooperation with labor 
and industry in apprenticeship training and in cooperative and other 
part-time classes. Attention is given to laws governing vocational pro- 
grams, and to a study of successful programs now in operation. Three 
lectures. 


Industrial Education 185. Part-time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time 
edueation and the types of organization and instructional procedure suited 
to the part-time school, including the problems of occupational guidance, 
and coordination and placement. Special study is made of part-time 
school conditions in California. Three lectures. 


COURSES LISTED IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Education 141. Principles of Vocational Education (2 or 3). 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 
See education courses, page 77. 


Education 190 (1.E.) Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (3). 


See education courses, page 80. 


Education 191 (I.E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 


See education courses, page S81. 


Education 192 (1.E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (8). 
See education courses, page 82. 


Education 195A (I.E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 


See education courses, page 83. 


Education 195B (I.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3). 


See education courses, page 83. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 
See mathematics courses, page 131. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Peters 


Unless otherwise stated, courses in mathematics have one recitation- 
lecture hour per unit of credit. 


MINOR IN MATHEMATICS 


Lower Division— Units 
Mathematics 1—College’ Algebra o>) eee a 
Mathematics 2—Theory of Finance__--________________-_-___ 5 
Mathematics 3A—Analytical Geometry______-____-_-___----__ 3 
Mathematics 8B—Differential Calculus_-.__-___-.---__------- 3 
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Upper Division— 
Upper Division Mathematics Courses___._____________--__—___ 6 


DESCRIPTION OF MATHEMATICS COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Mathematics 1. College Algebra (3). I 


Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
practice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
theory of finance, series. 


Prerequisites: 14 years of high school algebra, plane geometry. 


Mathematics 2. Theory of Investment (3). rr 
Simple and compound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost deprecia- 
tion, probability, insurance, and life annuities. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 1. 


Mathematics 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Cal- 
culus (3-3). 
The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 
degree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 
derivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Prerequisites: Plane trigonometry and 14 years of high school algebra. 


Mathematics 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 


Theory and use of the transit and level, mapping, contours, time deter- 
minations, triangulation. 


( 130 ) 
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Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 

Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensu- 
ration, solution of equation. 

All students of the kindergarten and elementary departments must 
pass an entrance examination in mathematics before registering for 
Mathematics 10, or take a coaching course. The time and place for the 
examination and the coaching course will be announced on the bulletin 
boards. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
lems arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
kinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables 
of logarithms are included. 


Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


Mathematics 12. Trigonometry (3). 
Plane and spherical trigonometry. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Mathematics 104A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, 
Series (3-3). 
Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 
ferential equations. : 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 


MUSIC 


Mrs. Barnett Mrs. Priest Mr. McAllister 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). I 


Required of all elementary education students. A course in the funda- 
mentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 


Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 
given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
chords and their substitutes. 


Prerequisite: Music 1 or Music 5. 
Music 5. Elementary Ear Training (2). lor Ef 
Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 


Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Choral Music (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Instruments (T=1). 
Music 30A-B. Beginning Piano (1-1).* 
Music 40A-B. Beginning Organ (1-1).* 
Music 50A-B. Beginning Violin (1-1).* 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Music 102A-B. Music Appreciation (2-2). 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. 


Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 
Music 104A-B. History of Music (2-2). 
Music 105. Advanced Ear Training (2). iT 
Music 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
Music 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 


* To be given by arrangement with the head of the department. 
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Music 109A-B; Music 109C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
instrument. 


Music 110A-B; Music 110C-D. Band (1-1). 
Open to all students who have had experience in playing a band instru- 
ment. 


Music 112. Music Appreciation for Kindergarten- Primary 
Grades (1). II 


A study of elementary rhythm, form, melodic beauty and moods in 
music, suitable to these grades. Discussion of the rhythm orchestra and 
creative music. 


Music 113. Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants (1). II 


A wide variety of music material, suitable for all types of entertain- 
ment, will be examined and tried out. Creative music is stressed. 


Music 120A-B Conducting (1-1). 

Music 123A-B. Advanced Harmony (1-1). 
Music 130A-B. Advanced Piano (1-1).* 
Mucis 140A-B. Advanced Organ (1-1).* 
Music 150A-B. Advanced Violin (1-1).* 


Education 190 (Music K.-P.). Kindergarten and Primary Music 
Methods (2). 4) 


Required of all kindergarten-primary students. 


Education 190 (Music Elem.-J.H.). Music Education (2). II 
Required of elementary-junior high education students. 
Prerequisite: Music 1. (See Education Courses, page 80.) 


Education 190 (Music App.). Methods of Teaching Music Apprecia- 
tion in Elementary Grades (2). I 


MUSIC MINORS 
Public School Music. 


Lower Division— 


Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. Units 
Nusiewl-—Princinles. of Music 4... 2 222. 2s-2 2 WA 
DVI aie eee OCC mba ee A Be ee ee 2 
Music 8A-B—Hlementary Harmony __--~-------------------__ 6 
Music. 5—-Wlementary. Har Training .....----.—--.--..+.--u.-. Ps 


* To be given by arrangement with head of department. 
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Upper Division— 
Musie.,101—Musie.Edueation. 232252. 2.22) ee ee ee ee 


Music 108A-B——Choral Musie 22 -4e 4022. ee 
Music 104A-B—History and Appreciation of Music ~__________- 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Lower Division— 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a stringed or wind instrument. 
Masic*i—Principles. of Music.uto._ 268 225. woes 2 Fee 
Music 3A-B—Elementary Harmony ~_-~-----___-__----_-_-_--- 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class ~-..--_--__~- 
Music’ 5—Blementary,Har ‘Training ....)....-2___J oe 


Upper Division-— 
Music 1083A-B—Advanced Harmony w-----------.------_-__- 
Music 109A-B——Orchestra —....2-- = ee 
Music 120A-B—Conducting “____2_ i 2 Re eae ee eee 


Kindergarten-Primary Music. 


Lower Division— 


Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, and to 
sing in tune. 

Music 3A-B—Elementary Harmony ,.....-..5--Ls__. 2 ee 

Music’ 6A-B—V0ice, 232.202 UL ee eee 

Music, 1—Principles: of \Musie 22.0 2 eee 

Music 5—Elementary Har Training ~_.____-.--_-____-_____ 8 

Music: 80A-B-—Piano . en ene eet mae ee 


Upper Division— 
Education 190 (Music K.-P.)—Kindergarten-Primary Music __-- 
Music. 10O8A—Choral> Music ;-~-2 22 Oe 
Music 112—Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary and 
Kindergarten-Hlementary . 4 (3) 2 s2e9o) Satie ee 
Music :1183—Music for Festivals, Plays and Pageants __________ 


Mr. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Davis Mr. Harder Mr. Denno Mr. McCray 
Mrs. Hodgins 
Miss Van Fossen Miss Sehon Miss Creary 


Services offered by the physical education department are of four 


a 


4. 


kinds: 

Instruction: theory and practice in activity courses furnishing desir- 
able exercise and recreational values during college years and after- 
wards. 

Courses for students who wish to make the profession of physical 
education and/or recreation their life work. 

Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical activities for 
kindergartens, eleementary school and junior and senior high schools, 
and for arranging physical education programs in these fields. 


Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 


yi 


A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. 

Every student in regular standing is urged to enroll in some 
physical education course during each semester while he is in college. 
Students recommended by the medical examiner for restricted activity 
will be assigned to individual work under the course called Individ- 


ual Adaptations (Physical Education 8 or 53). 


Three units: of Physical Education. The first two units are in 
prescribed courses to be taken at the rate of $ unit each semester 
during the first four semesters. In upper division one unit of 
Physical Education 160, Recreation, or 180-187, Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, may be taken in either the junior or senior year at the rate 
of 4 unit per semester, or 4 unit may be taken in each upper division 
year. 


Requirements for men. 


The lower division requirements for the first four semesters must be 
met by Physical Education 51A, B, C and 52 or 53,* or 56A or B. 
In upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the lower 
division requirements, the student may select his activity from the follow- 
ing list offered under the courses Physical Education 160. 


* Intercollegiate sports credits may not be used to meet the state 


requirements. 
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Boxing Tennis Squash 
Wrestling Golf Boating (sail, power, 
Swimming Handball canoe) 
Football Baseball Basketball 
Archery Track 


Requirements for women. 


The lower division requirement for the first three semesters is met by 
Physical Education 1A, B, 2A. The fourth semester course, Physical 
Edueation 2B, is required of all women. 

In upper division, the work is elective except as otherwise stated for 
elementary and kindergarten-primary majors. Upon completion of the 
lower division requirements, the student may select her activity from the 
following list offered under the courses Physical Hducation 160A-B. 


Tennis Horseback Riding Horseshoes 
Archery Dancing Badminton 
Boating Tumbling Deck Tennis 
Golf Handball Shuffleboard 


Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education. 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major in 
physical education and the special secondary credential in physical educa- 
tion, or they may secure the B.A. degree without the ‘credential. 

The special secondary credential in. physical education enables the 
student to obtain positions in junior high and senior high schools, and 
special positions in the varied fields of recreation. 

It is suggested that when possible, the student should avail himself 
of the opportunity to obtain a general junior high school credential, or a 
general elementary credential. Regulations governing these additional 
credentials may be found on pages 62-64. 


General requirements. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in physical education must fulfill 
all the state board and institutional requirements which are set forth on 
pages 27, 387. 

Students who work toward the degree without the teaching credential 
will not be required to take the courses in directed teaching, and other 
selected courses in education. 


Special requirements. 


Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must 
be physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuro- 
muscular coordination. ‘They must believe in and demonstrate the high- 
est type of leadership. 


Units in physical education. 


Maximum—Not more than 40 units of the 124 required for gradua- 
tion may be taken in physical education courses. 


Upper division—Not more than 30 units of upper division courses 
taken in physical education after entering the upper division will be 
counted toward the B.A. degree. 
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Minors. 

. Two of the following minors must be selected: 
Art Physical Science 
English Music 
Home Economics Biological Science 
Industrial Education Social Science 


Senior transfers. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the college 
by transfer from other institutions must complete 30 units in residence, 
18 of which must be in upper division courses, including at least 12 units 
in physical education. 


Lower division requirements. 


Men and Women. (42 or 46 units.) 
1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 
Physical education majors must fulfill the standard lower divi- 
sion requirements for all candidates for a degree or credential in 
this college. The student should study the section on lower divi- 
sion, page 35, and consult his adviser as to desirable choices among 
the offerings in each field. 


Requirements from major department. 
MEN (13 units) WOMEN (8 units) 


Physical Education 56A, 56B Physical Education 11-20 
Physical Education 13 


Upper division requirements. 


Men and Women. 
1. Requirements from departments other than the major. (19 units) 


Education 57—TIntroduction to Education 

Education 173—Secondary Education 

Education 175—Eduecational Psychology 

Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child 
Education 186—Educational Tests and Measurements 
Education 187—Educational Statistics 

Education 190 (P.E.)—Teaching Methods 

Education 192 (P.E.)—Directed Teaching 

Science 180—Public Health 


2. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (24 units) WOMEN (25 units) 
Physical Education 109 Physical Education 113-116 
Physical Education 116 Physical Education 121 
Physical Education 1438 Physical Education 122 
Physical Edueation 150 Physical Education 130 
Physical Edueation 152 Physical Education 143 
Physical Education 153 Physical Education 150 
Physical Education 170-176 Physical Education 162A 


Physical Education 180-187 Physical HEdueation 174 
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Credential requirements. 
Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in physical 
education in terms of the course offered in this college is as follows: 


1. Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is covered in the required 
courses for the group major. 
2. Education requirements covered by the required courses Education 
51,186; 187 178, TI, tT, 190, 192; 
Principles, methods and practice of teaching covered by Educa- 


tion 192 (P.E.) 
Recommended courses in education—Kducation 117, 139, 178. 


3. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of the 
following fields: 


Biology , Physiology Psychology 
Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 
Chemistry 


This requirement is satisfied by all students completing the group 
major. See following list required in group major: 


Units 
Science 60A-B-—-Zoology 2-1 a ee 10 
Science 50A—Physiology 223 ee 3 
Science 50B—Anatomy \. 2.1. - eee ee eee 3 
Psychology @]4#23)00 cs OL ee ee 3 

**Science 1A-B or 2A-B—Chemistry____________--._-__-__--- 6 or 10 
**Science 40A+«B-—Botany, (iL. eee 8 
Science '180-——Publie Health ~~. 2a eee 3 


4. A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven of the 
following: 
. Principles of Physical Education. 
. Technique of Teaching Activities. 
. Administration of Physical Education. 
. Applied Physiology (Physiology of Exercise). 
. Activities of Physical Education. 
Community Recreation. 
. Individual Program Adaptations (Corrective Program Adapta- 
tions). 
. Health Education. 
Growth and Development of Children. (See education courses, 
page 78.) 


Rreoacaps 


Le = 


5. Group majors:—The following courses are offered at Santa Bar- 
bara. ‘Twenty-six units chosen from the starred items are required 
in satisfaction of the group major. 


Units 
*a Physical Hducation(\150 "1-2 |) Oak ao eee eee 3 
*b. Physical /Hducation*1 70-175 22. Sk BO ae oie ree 2 
PhysicalHduecationt118-116 .2..2. 0G). ee eae 2 


** May be substituted for Science 60A-B. 
* Starred fields are recommended for minors. For the specific 


requirements in each, see the several departments. 


Units 
7c Pirysical ‘Wdueations 152 Meee Ae SA Ole ea 3 
Physical Education 1380 ______-- pe Ue Syke 1 anh ae ee o 
FO UV Sich), LHGucation: | torre ae see ees Me are 2 
Physical Hducation SGA @oG Dt oe ee uf 
Peieerd ie a eOCUCH ETON) LOU sme eet ee Ses re PT 1 
Piysicale moucatlotte) 20 weeees seo l ue Sees 3 lk eS at 
“dence 1S0—=Public Health ere 0 cede eel pio 3 
*oePhysical>Hducations 109A-Bie Sa ee iat ae a 
TEPhysicaly Haucation® 122° ese ai) Ses Sat rk i gid dee 3 
Physical eHaucn tion foavne oes oe eee SP ea royce tLe 8 
*¢, Physical Education 41 or Home Economics 10_____________ 2 
Br Pre UN CAUROTT CL: ff, Sete gen rues A EE Akt A, Moh gitagths 2 iy 2 


_* Starred fields are recommended for minors. 
requirements in each, see the several departments. 


For the _ specific 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


JUNIOR YHAR 


First Semester 


Units 
Hducatioin 186—Tests and Measurements ~_--_-----__-------~-~ 2 
Physical, Education, 109—Scouteraft 2.s2-.a6ec5.2.--2.2_- se 3 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education ~._____~_~_ 3 
Physical Education 170—Technique of Teaching Football and 
Basketball 2 9 228 ca eaes Sh teed en ee ys 
Physical Education erie Form and Analysts :2242.0. 26 1 
Art J—Design and: Color sic... <2 328 ae ee 2 
Music’ 1—Printiples of Music 2-2. 0s 2222-___._ =. 2 eee 2, 
Blective 22a @y 6 oso 3 ed a eee ee 2 
abi 6 
Second Semester 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~-_-__----------__---___ 3 
Sociology. 120—Family. Relationships ).22-_-_______ 2 eee 2 
Education 1386—Educational Statistics __________________________ a 
Physical Education 172—Technique of Teaching Baseball and 
fife: Kd oe ee ns eee Loman re! Tete SIM WY 2 
Physical Education 152—Administration and Organization of 
Health and Physical Pducation 22...) _ 2. eee 3 
Physical Education 116—Rhythmic Adaptations ~_______________ 2 
Mlectives <2 22 ee ee ee ee re 2 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child _-__________ 2 
Education 175—Secondary Education ~.-_..----___---___-_______ vs 
Sociology 121—Principles and Practices of Probation ~___________ 2 
Science 180—Public’ Health. .S2iu22si2.0- 2 she eee 3 
Physical Education 174—Technique of Teaching Tennis ___-______ 2 
Physical Education 148—Physiology of Hxercise __--____________ 2 
Dlectives Jecesccsecd Lieto oe 8 SS re ee eee o 
16 
Second Semester 
Art 19B—Fundamentals of Creative Handwork ___________ a 2 
Art 10—Freehand Drawing’ _24.. 222220 2 eee 2 
Physical Education 175—Technique of Teaching Swimming ______ 2 
Education 192—Physical Education Directed Teaching ___________ 6 
WlectivVes (2 2 ac ae te ie eee Oe el ee 5 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YHAR 


First Semester Units 
Serences 1o0-—- Public * Health 20. oe SE a ee Le 3 
Sociology 121—Principles and Practices of Probation ~-__________ Pe 
Physical Education 113A—Technique of Team Sports __--________ ws, 
Physical Education 114—Technique of Gymnastics and Swimming 2 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education ___-____ 3 


Physical Education 162A-——Theory and Practice; Elementary School 


POEEVALIGH eee eee LENSE eg eer eT Trot EA SE obey a 
Physical Education 148—Physiology of Exercise __-______________ Zz 
gf DyKetel Sac eat uel rabaee y lle Spr Ol pea ied Mi AD 9 ok 9 Stand ga the de ys 

17 
Second Semester 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~-_.________-________.__ 3 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child ~~ ______ Ve 
Industrial Education 121B—Manipulative Work for Integrated 

pil GES SEN Ugg ala ec BE CR gee SS ee Mili ie ey nee AT Re ei 2 
Physical Education 113B—Technique of Individual Sports ________ 2, 
Physical Education 115—Dance Composition ~___.__-___________ Z 
Physical Hducation 121—Physical Examinations _~_______________ 1 
Physical Education 116—Rhythmic Adaptations __..-_-___________ 2 
IS Th, Se Oe eh tan SS Set, OY iy bee DCM 2s ee ae On ey Le EE ee gS 

417% 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education 186—Educational Tests and Measurements ~_____--____ a 
Hidden ion 1 fo mecoudary. Hducation 2.22 Seo Ut re 2 
Education 191 (P.E.)—Introduction to Teaching Physical Education 2 
Physical Education 122—Theory of Individual Program Adaptations 3 
Physical Education 180—Administration of Physical Education _-_ 3 
Physical Education 174—Technique of Tennis ~-----------__--_- 2 

2 


Hp aay TT el a Site al SL aaa i a 9 as ae 5 US a we 
16 
Second Semester 
BiducntiGte (TiO UCALIONAL «Statistics ..2. 2.0 a 2 
Hducation 192 (P..)——Directed Teaching. —.2...-.-_1--.-._-_.-u 4 
Divo (igen hs Pe ee OR Pee me eee RR Pee cS po 4 
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Minor in Men’s Physical Education —~______________-____ 19-21 units 
Lower Division— 
Physical Education. 664-844 SiG ue eee 6 
Home Economics 10—Health and Nutrition ~.___________~_ 2 


Upper Division— . 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education__ 3 
Physical Education 152—Administration of Physical 


Mducation; outece ti) ib tee bul ee See oot ee eee 3 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child ~--__~ a 
Science 180—Public Health 1.--22-2-22- Ula tee ee 3 
Education 192—Directed Teaching* Physical Education ____ 2 

Minor in Physical Education for Women ___-___-___---___- 19 units 
Lower Division— 
Physical Education 1A—Fundamental Skills __-________-- 3 
Physical Education 1B, 2A—Activity ----~-_-. 22-2 1 
Physical Education 2B—Leadership ______________________ 4 
Activity electives -i2.2s4.2- 5S a ee eee 2 
Physical Education 13—Rhythmic Form and Analysis ~___~ it 
Upper Division— 
Physical Education 118A or B—Technique of Sports _____~ 2 
Physical Education 115—Dance Composition ______-___-____ 2 
Physical Education 180—Administration ~~ --.____-_______ 3 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education__ 8 
Education 192 (P.E.)—Directed Teaching ~._____________= 2 
**Physical Education 162A-B—Elementary Theory ~__-____ ‘ald 
**Physical Education 163A-B—Nursery and Kindergarten 
Rhythms 3.02 jee oe ee ed oe 1-1 


* Directed Teaching required only when major is in the general ele- 
mentary or general junior high school fields. 
** Course chosen depends on major. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 
MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 13. Rhythmic Form and Analysis (1). I 

A study of the fundamentals of rhythmic form; the use of rhythm as 
the basic element in activity and its application to the teaching of physi- 
cal education. 


Physical Education 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for Fresh- 
men Men (3). i 


Marching tactics, class formations, elementary apparatus drill, funda- 
mentalgs of football and basketball. 


Physical Education 51B. Elementary Drill in Tumbling and Stunts; 
Fundamentals of Baseball and Track (3). EL 


Physical Education 51C. Fundamentals of Speedball, Soccer, Volley- 
ball, Handball, Indoor or Playground Ball and Group Games 


(3). I 
Physical Education 52. Teaching Procedure and Class Organization 
of Physical Education Activities (3). II 


Class procedure and theory of fundamental activities covered in 514A, 
B, C. Outlines of programs and arrangement of model lessons for differ- 
ent age groups. 

Prerequisites: 51A, B, C. 


Physical Education 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Educa- 
tion (3). TeOr it 


Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. The 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under- 
weight. 


Physical Education 56A. Gymnastics and Mass Athletics (3). 


Theory and practice in technique of teaching elementary marching 
tacties; methods of class organization and instruction in conduct of for- 
mal work; individual and group tumbling in elementary and advanced 
levels; apparatus and pyramids. 


Physical Education 56B. Gymnastics and Mass Athletics (3). 


Teaching of activities in large groups. Mass athletics such as boxing, 
wrestling, volley ball, hand ball, badminton, deck tennis. Games of low 
organization. 


MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 101. First Aid (1). | foiII 
American Red Cross first aid course, leading to a certificate. 
Physical Education 109. Scoutcraft (3). I 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organi- 
zation, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in scout 
tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
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together with hikes and field work, merit badge work. Lectures relating 
scoutcraft to present-day educational objectives. Each student assigned 
to a local troop as assistant scoutmaster. (Not offered in 1937-1988.) 


Physical Education 116. Rhythmic Adaptations (2). Bt 


A course for physical education major students presenting rhythmic 
material suitable for elementary and secondary schools. The various 
forms discussed and practiced will include folk, tap and clog, social and 
creative. 


Physical Education 143. Physiology of Exercise (2). us 


A course dealing with the chemical, physiological and psychological 
reactions of the body in relation to our physical activities. 


Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). I 


A eourse dealing with educational principles of physical education and 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of physical education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in physical education tests and 
measurements. 


Physical Education 152. Administration and Organization of Health 
and Physical Education in Secondary Schools (3). II 


Study of the problems involved in a department of physical education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organizations. Medical 
examinations. 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 150. 


Physical Education 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3). I 


A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical abnor- 
malities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and prac- 
tice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among school 
children and adults. Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid for ath- 
letic injuries. Heating appliances and the application of heat; taping 
and bandaging. 

Prerequisites: Physiology, Anatomy. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Recreation (4) (4). 


This course fulfills the upper division requirement in physical education. 
It may be taken in either or both upper division years. 

Selection may be made from any of the groups of recreational activities 
available on the college curriculum. 
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Physical Education 170. Technique of Teaching Football and 
Basketball (2).* I 


Practice and theory of individual and team play. History of sport, 
theory and coaching of fundamentals, team organization, various offensive 
and defensive systems. Training and handling of men studied from view- 
point of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 172. Technique of Teaching Baseball and 
Track (2).* II 
Practice and theory in fundamentals, coaching, conditioning and methods 
of indoor and outdoor practice. Training and handling of men studied 
from the viewpoint of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 174. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). I 
(Open to men and women.) 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes, forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How to 
organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. 


Physical Education 175. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). II 
Elementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 

back strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course’is planned 

to train the student to swim the various strokes and to teach them. 

Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-6). Tor 11 
See education courses, page 81. J 


WOMEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Physical Education 1A. Fundamental Skills in Physical Educa- 
tion Activities (4). I 
A survey of the skills used in activity, starting with a discussion of 
posture and good body mechanics and working into practice of throws, 
jumps, hits, catches, kicks, etc. Tests and questionnaire show needs of 
further activity. 
Physical Education 1B. Physical Education Activity (4). II 
A course made up of the type of activity shown needed by the tests 
and questions of the previous semester. 
Physical Education 2A. Physical Education Activity (3). I 
The type of activity determined by the previous records of the student. 


Physical Education 2B. Leadership of Recreational Activities (4). II 
Required of all women. 
Prerequisites: 1A, B, 2A or equivalents. 


* Credit not given in these courses unless student is taking or has had 
P. H. 70, 71, 72, 73, respectively. 


10—43228 
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Physical Education 8. Individual Program Adaptation (4). IorII 


Students physically unable to enter regular classes may substitute this 
course. It is recommended that regular work be resumed as soon as 


possible. 


Physical Education 11A. Major Activity (1) I 
Fundamental skills course described under Physical Education 1A with 

additional activity. 

Physical Education 11B. Major Activity (1). II 
Individual sports and games of low organization. 


Physical Education 12A. Major Activity (2). I 
Beginning dancing, beginning folk dancing, and individual sports. 
Physical Education 12B. Major Activity (2). II 


A combination of intermediate dancing, intermediate folk dancing and 
leadership of recreational activities. 


Physical Education 13. Rhythmic Form and Analysis (1). I 


A study of the fundamentals of rhythmic form; the use of rhythm as 
the basic element in activity and its application to the teaching of physi- 
cal education. 


Physical Education 15. Recreational Leadership Through Girl 
Scouting (7). 

A brief survey of the Girl Scout program, its aims and objectives, with 
practical demonstration of key activities from the point of view of leader- 
ship. The class is organized as a Girl Scout troop and is carried on 
through the distinctive Scout method of managing troop affairs and devel- 
oping group thinkng. Assigned readings and projects. 


Physical Education 16A. Beginning Folk Dancing (3). I 
A study of simple folk rhythms with their related customs and back- 

grounds. The course covers a wide range of materials. 

Physical Education 16B. Intermediate Folk Dancing (3). II 


Physical Education 17A. Dancing (3). I 
A study of the fundamental techniques in modern dance based on the 

laws of natural movement; an analysis of types of movement; and com- 

position of simple dance forms. 

Physical Education 17B. Dancing (3). II 
A continuation of the above course with more advanced work in tech- 

nique and composition. 

Physical Education 18. Games of Low Organization (4). II 
Games requiring little or no team work. 


Physical Education 19A-B. Team Games and Sports (4-3). I-II 
Games and sports in season. 
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Physical Education 20. Individual Activities (4 each). I-II 
A-B Recreational Sports 
C Stunts and Tumbling 


D Body Mechanics—Designed particularly for those having some dif_i- 
culty in this, or for some reason interested in bettering their 
coordinations or movements. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Physical Education 113A. Technique of Teaching Team 


Sports (2). I 
Physical Education 113B. Technique of Teaching Individual 

Sports (2). II 
Physical Education 114. Technique of Teaching Gymnastics 

and Swimming (2). iE 
Physical Education 115. Dance Composition (2). II 


This course includes a survey of dance history; practice in the tech- 
nique of composition; discussion of production, costuming, lighting and 
selection of music for dance forms. 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 17A-B. 


Physical Education 116. Rhythmic Adaptation (2) II 


A course for physical education major students presenting rhythmic 
material suitable for elementary and secondary schools. The various 
forms discussed and practiced will include folk, tap and clog, social and 
creative. 


Physical Education 160F. Football (3). it 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160BkB. (4). I 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160BB. (3). II 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160Tr. (3). I or II 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160T. (3). II 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160S. (3). II 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 

Physical Education 160G. (3). II 


Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 
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Physical Education 121. Physical Examinations (1). II 


Discussion of theories of physical examinations and their application 
to varying situations. A short resume also, of principles of rendering 
first aid. 


Physical Education 122. Theory of Individual Program Adap- 
tation (3). I 


A study of the physical conditions and deviations found in schools and 
methods of correction, or adaptation of the activity to the individual’s 
need. 

Physical Education 130. Administration of Physical Education (3). I 

Problems of organization and administration of physical education for 
women. 

Physical Education 148. Physiology of Exercise (2). I 


A course dealing with the chemical, physiological and psychological 
reactions of the body in relation to our physical activities. 
Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (2). 
For description, see physical education courses for men, page 144. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Elective Activity (4-3). 


In the junior and senior years, activity may be chosen from the fol- 
lowing list: 


Tennis Golf 
Archery Horseback Riding 
Boating Dancing 


Stunts and Tumbling 
Combination of deck tennis, badminton, 
handball, horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard. 


Physical Education 162A-B. Theory and Practice of Elementary 
School Activities (1-1). 


A course presenting physical education activities suitable for the vari- 
ous elementary grades. Material is organized on the principles of modern 
education and special emphasis is placed on physical education in the 
integrated program. 


Physical Education 163A-B. Theory and Practice of Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Rhythms (1-1). 
A course dealing with the teaching of basic rhythmic coordinations 
and principles to nursery, kindergarten and primary ages. 


Education 191(P.E.). Introduction to Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion (2). 


Education 192(P.E.). Directed Teaching (4). 
See education courses, page 81. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Bishop 


LOWER DIVISION 


Psychology 1. General Psychology (3). I or II 

A beginning course in general psychology which aims to introduce the 
student to the methods and techniques of psychological study, and to cur- 
rent theories concerning basic psychological principles. Lectures, demon- 
strations, class discussions and recitations are used. A sophomore course, 
not in general open to freshmen. 


Prerequisite: A college course in biological science, preferably Physi- 
ology 50 or 51. 


Psychology 10A-B. Applied Psychology (3-3). 


An elective course will be offered in alternate years covering some 
applied aspects of psychological principles. Animal psychology, social 
psychology, business psychology, are suggested as types of work which 
will from time to time be offered. (Not offered 1937-1988. ) 


Prerequisite: Psychology 1, or equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Psychology 100. Behavior Psychology (4). I 
A course in scientific psychology based on the stimulus-reaction theory. 
It emphasizes the integrated personality through proper functioning as a 
whole of the different parts of the human organism. A study of specific 
problems of behavior will be included. (Not offered in 1937-1938. ) 


Psychology 101. History of Psychology (3). 


The development of significant movements and points of view in psy- 
chology ; evolution from, the old faculty viewpoint, through association 
viewpoint, the unitary mind viewpoint to the modern unitary organism 
viewpoint. (Not offered in 1937-1988.) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy 4A-B. History of Philosophy (3-3). 


The development of philosophical ideas and the course of philosophical 
thought from the early Greek period to modern times. Not open to 
freshmen. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Peters Miss Severy Mr. Walker 
Miss Sweet Dr. Noble Mr. Wells 


MINORS IN SCIENCE 


The science department offers courses in biological and physical science 
to meet the state and institutional requirements, and to serve the needs 
of the several major departments. It does not offer a science major, but 
does offer a considerable choice in minors. 


Minor—Zoology 


Lower Division— Units 
Science 60A-B—General Zoology ~--------------------------- 10 
Science 40B—General Botany ~_----__-___---_.{------._-_--- 4 

or 
Science 50 or 51A—General Physiology ____--__---___-_---____ 3 
13 or 14 

Upper Division— 

Science 160—-Nature Sttidy ~222_-_-2 222 14-2 SI 2 eee 4 
Science 170—Principles of Biology__________-__________._-_-_ a 
¢ 


Minor—Botany 
Lower Division— 


Science 40A-B—General Botany ~.---...-___--__-__.__-i---.8 8 
Science 65—Introductory Zoology ~___--__----_______-_-__-__ 3 
or 

Science 70—Marine Biology — 

14 

Upper Division— 

Science: 160+<NatureiStudy) 2 beet ila_sdt usa) ol oie 4 
science 170—Principles of Biologys:-..2i2c-2 2 ieolsdl es 3 

7 


These minorg are set up on the assumption that the student has had 
chemistry or physics in high school. Students who do not present credit 
in high school chemistry or physics will, in addition to the lower division 
requirements outlined above, complete Science 1A, Elementary Inorganic 
Chemistry, 3 units, or Science 20A, Elementary Physics, 3 units. 
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Minor—Physiology 
Lower Division— 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry___________________ 
Science 50 and 51B, or Science 51A-B—Physiology_____________ 


Upper Division— 
Choose six units from the following: 
Science 150—Advanced Physiology__.._._-_-----_--.___.__-__- 
Science 170—Principles of: Biologys—_-<.-- <<. gon 
Riclencens -—bpacteriolOgyn fst Ba 1 ee eet 
Scliencenis-—-e upc. Health) se 2 424 ieee ee 


Minor—Chemisty 
Lower Division— 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Science 2A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry_________..__.______ 
Science O-—Orraniee’ Chemistrys2 2. 2 eee ee 


Upper Division— 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry, or 
Science 105A—Quantitative Analysis  ~....._.___..._________- 
porence 101 A=—  ogd Chemistry oe a2 oo ee ee 
Science 101 B—Textile Chemistry___________ SARA is ee. |e 


Minor—General Science for Junior High School 


Lower Division— 


etre A eis eV SUCK ee eae ce ees er ie ee ee ee 
Sa eee a LOUISE Veter ee eae eg, Sh. a ee eg 
RSCTETECO MEME SLOLOETY) ieee ea ee eee eS 


Upper Division— 
Science 115—Science for Junior High School__________________ 
or 
BClCOCeMLSU-—=-LUDICe FLCOLe) as sche oe ie ee 
Weienmom G0 avure etUd yee see a Oe ee 


Minor—General Science for Industrial Education 
Lower Division— 
PCIGDCEN OU A cent NV SLIOLORY 4 S.- ye Aes we ee ee ee 


BCtOtiCe mE aly-—E DT VSICH . 6s ce ener rs Se eee ee ee he 
Science 1A-B—Inorganic Chemistry _________________________ 
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Upper Division— Units 
Science 106—Applied Chemistry__________ aw. 2 soe 2 
Science 160—Nature Study____--______---_ aire sabes Bee 

6 


Suggested Program in Natural Science for Kindergarten-Primary and 
Elementary Teachers-in-Training 


First year—Botany 40A, fall semester; Zoology 65, spring semester. 


Second year—Physiology 50. 
Third year—NScience 160—Nature Study. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SCIENCE COURSES 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chemistry 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). Te 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open 
to all students. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 1 ee 


Prerequisite: Grade of A in high school chemistry. Three lectures and 
two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). i big A 


Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzine 
compounds, and dyes. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisite: Science 1A-B or Science 2A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). EE 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 
waste products. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisites: Science 1A-B or 2A-B, and 5A-B. 


Science 101A. Textile Chemistry (2). I 


Physical and chemical structure and composition, and testing of textile 
fibers; testing of water, soaps, bleaches; study of dyes and dyeing. One 
lecture, one three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisites: Science 1 or 2, and Science 5. 


aereneest01Be i Rood Chemistry .(2)t Il 


Determination of the composition of food products and detection of 
food preservatives and adulterants; study of the pure food laws. One 
lecture and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisites: Science 1 or 2 and Science 5. 


Science 102. Advanced Textile Chemistry (2). 
(Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


Science 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). I 

A short course in the study of textile fibers; testing fibers; history of 
dyes, dyeing; special problems in dyeing. One lecture and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 
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Science 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). I, II 


Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. One lecture and two 
three-hour laboratory periods. 


Prerequisites: Science 1A, 1B and 5A, or 2A-B. 


Science 106. Applied Science (2). II 


This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved 
in the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building 
materials, paints, oils, cement, fuels, etc. For students in industrial 
education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. Two lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 115. Science for Junior High School (3). 


Covers the different phases of junior high school general science; 
includes study of subject matter, sources of subject matter, use of field 
and laboratory work, equipment and texts. 


Prerequisites: 6 units of physics, 3 units of chemistry and 3 units of 
a biological science. (Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


Science 180. Advanced Problems in Physical Science (1-3). 1, Il 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 19A-B. Applied Physics (3-3). Loli 


A course in physics applied to those problems which arise in the every- 
day life of the individual. An attempt to present the subjects of mechan- 
ics, molecular physics, heat, light, sound, with a minimum of mathematics. 
Especially designed for students who are majoring in other fields but wish 
to know something of the methods of science. Open to all students. 


Science 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 1 eG Bes 
Definitions conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics, 
molecular physics, heat and sound. 
Prerequisites : High school physics or chemistry, trigonometry ; 14 years 
high school algebra. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 121. Advanced Physics (3). II 


Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. Two lectures and one three- 
hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisites: Science 20A-B, 2A-B. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). HB ao 


Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 
taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. Two 
lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 50. Elementary Physiology (3). I and II 


A general survey of the physiological systems of the human body, 
planned to give basis for understanding principles of personal health and 
psychology. The digestive, circulatory, respiratory, excretory, endocrine, 
reproductive and nervous systems are surveyed. Required of all majors in 
elementary education, kindergarten-primary education, and home economics. 
This course, or its equivalent, Science 51A, is prerequisite to all psy- 
chology courses. Science 51B may follow Science 50. Two lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 51A-B. General Physiology (3-3). Tweik 


Fundamental course covering physiological systems of plants and ani- 
mals with special emphasis on human systems. Physiology 51A deals 
with the fundamental properties of protoplasm, and the digestive, circu- 
latory, respiratory, blood, heat regulatory and excretory systems. Physi- 
ology 51B includes muscle physiology, the skeletal and endocrine sys- 
tems, sense organs, nervous systems, reproduction, and the role of genetics 
in development. This course is required of all minors in physiology and is 
suggested as part fulfillment of the liberal arts requirement of lower 
division science. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: Physiology 50A, or 51A is prerequisite to 50B. Advisable 
prerequisites, high school or college biology, botany or zoology, and 
chemistry. 


Science 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). A a 

The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. Lec- 
tures, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in the 
classification, structure, ecology and economic importance of animal types. 
Three lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 65. Introductory Zoology (3). II 

A practical general survey of the animal kingdom, emphasis being laid 
upon types of economic and civic importance. Two lectures and one three- 
hour laboratory period a week. 


Science 70. Marine Biology (3). 

An introduction to the study of salt-water organisms, particularly those 
found along the California beaches at low tide; recognition of ‘“‘sea weeds” 
and marine animals together with some conception of their relative 
importance in the scheme of life. Qualified students will be encouraged 
to undertake ecological studies and distribution surveys of local flora and 
fauna. 
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Frequent excursions to beaches in the vicinity permit of field observa- 
tions under favorable environmental conditions. Methods of collection and 
preservation of material for classroom demonstration are a feature of the 
course. Open to all students. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSHS 


Science 150. Advanced Physiology (3). I 


A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
detail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special emphasis 
will be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpretation. The 
plan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and interests of the 
students. One laboratory and two three-hour lecture periods. 


Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in chemistry or physics. 


Science 155. Bacteriology (3) (4). Il 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the history, morphology, clas- 
sification, metabolism and economic importance of microorganisms; the 
preparation of media and microscopic examination, culturing and identi- 
fication of common forms; principles of disinfection, sanitation and pre- 
vention of disease; the ecology of microorganisms of soil, air, foods, 
water, industry, and of certain human and animal diseases. 


Prerequisites: One or more biological sciences and a year of chemistry. 


Science 160. Nature Study (4). II 


The biological phases of primary, elementary and junior high school 
curricula; with emphasis upon units of economic and civic importance; 
laboratory study of pupil interest centers. A philosophy of natural science 
presentation is built up through organization of the science sequence on 
a graduated scale. 

Required course in the upper division for students desiring a minor in 
biological science, as well as for kindergarten-primary, elementary and 
junior high school teachers-in-training. Three lecture periods. 


Science 165. Laboratory Technique (1). II 


A laboratory course dealing with the preparation of biological materials 
for the classroom; with special reference to methods of fixation, section- 
ing and staining for microscopic study. One three-hour laboratory period. 


Prerequisite: One year of science in biology or chemistry. 


Science 170. Principles of Biology (3). I 


An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
evolution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
of biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums and individual field 
investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in botany, 
zoology or physiology. Three lecture periods. 


Science 180. Public Health (3). I 


A comprehensive course of value to teachers, administrators, physical 
education majors and science minors. The principles of community well- 
being ; including proper nutrition, rest, work, social adjustments and hered- 
itary factors, with emphasis on preventing disease and infections; the 
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symptoms, incidence and prognosis of common communicable diseases ; also 
a brief survey of the history, economics and administration of health 
service. 


Prerequisites: Minor in science or one year of biological science or 
chemistry. 


Science 181. Advanced Problems in Biological Science (1-3). 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ellison, Head of Department, History 
Miss Bennink, History Mr. McKelvey, Political Science, Sociology 
Dr. Nettles, History Dr. Halterman, Economics, Commerce 
Miss McPeak, Lincoln Library 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR GRADUATION WITH A MAJOR 
OR MINOR IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


1. State Board and Institutional Requirements. 
Candidates for degrees with a major or a minor in Social Science field 
must fulfill all of the state board and institutional requirements 
which are stated on pages 27, 37. 


2. Approval of Program by Adviser. 
All students majoring or minoring in Social Science field must con- 
sult with and have their social science programs approved by the head 
of the Social Science department. 


3. Scholarship. 
Students majoring or minoring in the department must maintain an 
average grade of not less than C in all courses offered as part of the 
major or minor. 


4, Foreign Language. 
Students who plan to take upper division courses in Social Science 
are advised to acquire a reading knowledge in at least one foreign 
language before they reach the junior year. 


5. Courses in Education. 


It is recommended that at least 6 units of professional courses in 
education be completed by students with a Social Science or History 
major. 


6. Minors Required of Social Science and History Majors. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in Social Science or 
History must complete two minors or an additional major and one 
minor. 


7. Junior High School Credential. 


This credential may be secured by completing the required work for 
the Social Science major or History major, two minors, and the 
education courses required for this credential. 
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8. Introductory Courses in the Social Sciences. 

Introductory Social Sciences which may be taken in satisfaction of 
State Social Science requirements in lower division and in prepara- 
tion for upper division work in the Social Sciences are: Social 
Science 1A-B, Sociology 1, Economics 1A-B, History 4A-B, History 
5A-B, Geography 1A-B, Political Science 1A-B, Political Science 99. 
Social Science 1A-B or History 4A-B is required of all students in 
the freshman year, and Sociology 1, and Geography 1A-B are fresh- 
man courses. History 5A-B, Political Science 1A-B, Political Science 
99 and Economics 1A-B are sophomore subjects and may not be 
taken in the freshman year. 


The department offers a group major in Social Science, and a subject 
major in History, and minors in Hconomics, History, Political Science, 
Social Science, and Sociology. The requirements for majors and minors 
must be satisfied by the courses stated or by equivalents satisfactory to 
the credentials committee and the head of the Social Science department. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE MAJOR 


Lower Division Preparation. 
History 4A-B, or Social Science 1A-B, and Political Science 1A-B, 
or Economics 1A-B, or Geography 1A-B. 


Upper Division Requirement in Social Science. 

24 units of upper division work in Social Science upon consultation 
with adviser, at least 12 of which must be in social sciences other than 
History. 

HISTORY MAJOR 


Lower Division Preparation. 
History 4A-B, History 5A-B, and Political Science 1A-B, or Eco- 
nomics 1A-B, or Geography 1A-B. 
Foreign language requirement of 15 units. This may be satisfied in 
part by work done in high school. 


Upper Division Requirement for History Major. 

24 units of upper division work in History or 18 units in History 
and 6 in Political Science or Economics. At least 9 units must be 
European History, including a year’s course (6 units) and three addi- 
tional units. 6 units must be in United States History. 


MINORS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Economics 
Lower Division— 


Units 
Economics 1A-B—Economie Principles and Problems __________ 6 
Poca moencer elective. 2282. . Seber bl ea eee ee et 6 


Upper Division— 
TOper GivisiOn: WCOnGKUECS . eC ee Ne ee tS 6 
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HISTORY 
Lower Division— 


History 4A-B—History of Western Civilization, or 
History 5A-B—History of England____--__..______.. 
Social’ “Scienee* elective Os. Ses ee See 


Upper Division— 


Upper division History 225.8) A208 Eee 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Lower Division— 


Political Science 1A-B, Government_____-______-~~- 
Social ‘Science -elettive: 222 Se Pe 


Upper Division— 


Upper Division Political Science____________--___-_ 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Lower Division— 
Social Science 1A-B—Introduction to Contemporary 


Nocial "Serence, “elective. —- ae see es ee ee 


Upper Division— 


Upper Division Social Science_._-_-_--_--__---_-_- 


SOCIOLOGY 
Lower Division— 


Sociology 1, Elements of Sociology_________________ 
Social Science 1A or 1B Contemporary Society____-_ 
Social Science elective) usicU. leet eee eee 


Upper Division— 


Upper Division Sociology___..._.-_.6 ee Be 


Society____ 


6 


In case of both a major and a minor in the department, courses 
offered for the major may not be substituted for the minor. 
Political Science 99 to be taken in the sophomore year is required 
of all candidates for degrees and credentials unless the state require- 
ment in Constitution and American Ideals is satisfied by a History or 


a Political Science course regarded as equivalent. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Unless otherwise designated, all social science courses have one lecture 


hour per unit. 
ECONOMICS 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Economics 1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 


A general course in the principles of economics and in the application 
of these principles to important problems of the economic world. 


A sophomore subject. Not open to freshmen. 


Economics 2. The Principles of Economics (3). I or II 
A survey course in the principles and problems of economies for 
students taking one semester only of economics. 


A sophomore subject. Not open to freshmen. 


Economics 11: Industrial History of the United States (3). II 
A study of the economic development and industrial history of the 
United States. , 


Economics 14 A-B. Principles of Accounting (3). 
(Not acceptable in satisfaction of State requirements in social science.) 


Economics 18A-B. Commercial Law (3-3). 
(Not acceptable in satisfaction of State requirements in social science. ) 


Economics 25. Advertising (3). II 
(Not acceptable in satisfaction of State requirements in social science.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for upper division courses: Economics 1A-B, or Eco- 
nomics 2, or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 


Economics 101. Labor Problems (3). I 
Economics 105. Problems of Modern Industrial Society (3). II 
Economics 142. Study of Occupations (3). I 


A survey of the fields of human oceupations and of opportunities and 
requirements in these fields. 


GEOGRAPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). i 
A development of the underlying principles of human geography 
through a study of the main features of the physical environment in 
their relationship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified 
in type regions. 
11—43228 
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Geography 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 


A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles of 
human and economie geography. 


HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


History 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis igs placed upon factors 
and relationships which have significance for the whole western hemis- 
phere. (Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


History 4A-B. An Introduction to the History of Western Civilization 
Beginning each semester (3-3). I and II 


A study of the political, cultural, and social history of Europe from 
1500 to the present day as a background of present-day civilization. 

This course or Social Science 1A-B is required of all freshmen. Stu- 
dents planning to transfer to the University of California or elsewhere 
at the end of the sophomore year to take work in the College of Letters 
and Science should take this course, History 4A-B, rather than Social 
Science 1A-B, or in addition to Social Science 1A-B. tae ‘ 


History 5A-B. History of England (3-3). 


A survey of the political, constitutional, economic, and cultural history 
of the British Isles. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for all upper division courses: History 2A-B or 3A-B or 
5A-B, or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 


History 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 


A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the United 
States. 


History 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1815 (3-3). 


A study of European political and social development and world rela- 
tionships from the Congress of Vienna to the present day. 


History 130. History of the Middle Ages (3). II 


History 131. History of the British Empire (3). I 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 

expansion. 

History 142. History of Latin America (3). I 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 
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History 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). II 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for 
political and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
of the present situation and problems in the area. 


History 155. Social and Constitutional History of the United States, 
1787-1860 (3). II 


History 162. Representative Men and Women (8). II 
A biographical approach to United States history. 


History 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). I 


History of the United States from 1852 to 1877. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students admitted on the basis of scholarship and interest. The 
Lincoln Library is the laboratory and classroom for the work of the 
course. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


History 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). II 
Political, economic and social development of the United States from 
1877 to the present time. 


History 185. History of California: The Spanish-Mexican Period. 
(3). I 
History 186.. History of California: The American Period. (3). 
(Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


History 190. Historical Method and Historiography (2). I 
Required of all history majors in the junior year. 


History 191. Junior High School Social Science (3). 


To be taken in the junior year by prospective teachers in junior high 
school social science. (Not offered in 1937-1938.) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 1A. Government (3); 


A comparative study of the parties and governments of the representa- 
tive democracies. of Great Britain, France, and Switzerland. 


Political Science 1B. Government (3). 
A study of the dictatorships of Italy, Germany, and Russia. 


Political Science 99. American Institutions (2). . Hither semester. 


The fundamental nature of the United States. constitutional system. 
To be taken in the sophomore year. 
This course or its equivalent required of all students. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 121. International Relations | (3). I 
Imperialism. 
Political Science 122. International Relations I! (3). II 


International organizations. 


Political Science 125. The United States Constitutional System (3). 
An advanced course in constitutional law and government. 
(Not offered in 1987-1988. ) 


Political Science 155. Foreign Relations of the United States (3). 

An analysis of the principles of American foreign policy and of their 
application. 

(Not offered in 1937-19388.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Social Science 1A-B. Contemporary Society (3-3). Beginning each 
semester. I and II 

An introductory general course in the study of economic, political and 
social institutions of the contemporary world. 

Hither this course or History 4A-B is required of all freshmen. Stu- 
dents wishing to transfer to the University of California or other insti- 
tutions should include History 4A-B, for while Social Science 1A-B is 
transferable as an elective, it will not take the place of a history require- 
ment in the College of Letters and Sciences at other institutions. 


SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sociology 1. Elements of Sociology (3). 
A study of the underlying principles of society with application to 
present day problems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for upper division Sociology courses: Upper division 
standing and Sociology 1, or Social Science 1A-B, or the equivalent of 
one of these. 


Sociology 120. The Family and its Relationships (2). II 
A study of the economic, social and psychological aspects of family 
life, past and present. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1. 
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Sociology 121. Principles and Practice of Probation (2). I 
A study of probation and the juvenile court and their relation to 

schools and other agencies. Methods of diagnosis and treatment of delin- 

quency. 

Sociology 127. Advanced Sociology (3). II 
A study of social problems and phenomena of the modern world. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1942-43 


SUMMER SESSION 1942 


AS Ta NGS 12-9 Pe CY oy 7 Baile are RRR it le Uy a A lie OPN Registration 

BELO AU MCL AOSD Yok ee oo ee hg Ph ia shee Instruction Begins 

PAW re ee nt TUL Ae ee ee beet Session Closes 
POST SESSION 1942 

Pie (etmrs (ae NLONINA ye 8. On Soe ke ee a Registration 

ad ae li ey Spe Ee TST er ee re ee ea ns ne ch eee Session Closes 


FALL SEMESTER 1942 
September 1-10 
Administrative offices open daily except Sundays and holidays from 
9 to 5; Saturdays from 9 to 12. 
Applications for entrance and transcripts of record should be in the 
hands of the Registrar prior to July 15. 


September 7, Monday, Labor Day. Holiday. 
September 9, Wednesday, Admission Day. Holiday. 
September 10-12, Thursday through Saturday 


Heads of departments and faculty advisers available for conferences 
and programming, 9 to 12 and 1 to 4. 


September 10, Thursday 
10 :30—High School equivalent examination for non-High School 


graduates over the age of 21. 


September 11, Friday 

8:30 to 9—Assembly in the auditorium. Attendance required of all 
new students, whether freshmen or transfers. 

9 to 11—English A examination for all students who have not 
previously taken it. 

11 to 12—WLibrary Hour, lecture on use of college library. Com- 
pulsory for all new students. 

2 to 4 Aptitude examination, required of all students attending 
Santa Barbara State College for the first time, and for all 
returning students who have not previously taken it. 


September 12, Saturday 
9 to 12 and 1 to 4—Appointments for physical examinations. 


4:15—Faculty meeting. Pine Hall. 


September 13, Sunday 
3 to 5—Reception for entering students. College Court. 


(3) 
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FALL SEMESTER 1942—Continued 


September 14, Monday 
8 to 12—Registration of regular students, A through L, Ebbets 
Hall. 
1 to 5—Registration of regular students, M through Z, Ebbets Hall. 


September 15, Tuesday 
9:30 to 12 and 1:30 to 4—Registration of limited students (carry- 
, ing from 1 to 6 units), Assistant Registrar’s Office, Admin- 
istration Building. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


October 19-23. Material and service fees due and payable. 
November 11, Wednesday. Armistice Day. Holiday. 
November 138, Friday. End of ninth week. 


November 16-18, Monday through Wednesday. Faculty mid-semester 
scholarship reports due in Recorder’s office. 


November 26-27, Thursday and Friday. Thanksgiving Holiday. Classes 
close at end of morning session, Wednesday, November 25. 


December 21, Monday through Friday, January 1, 1948. Christmas 
Holiday. 


January 18, Monday through January 26, Tuesday. Final examinations. 


January 29, Friday, Fall semester closes. 
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SPRING SEMESTER 1948 


January 30, Saturday 
8:30 to 9—Assembly in the auditorium. Attendance required of all 
new students whether freshmen or transfers. 


9 to 11—English A examination for all students who have not 
previously taken it. 


11 to 12—Library Hour, lecture on use of college library. Com- 
pulsory for all new students. 


2 to 4—Aptitude examination, required of all students attending 
Santa Barbara State College for the first time, and for all 
returning students who have not previously taken it. 


9 to 12 and 1 to 4—Appointments for physical examinations. 


Tebruary 1, Monday 
8 to 12—Registration of regular students, A through L, Ebbets 
Hall. 


1 to 5—Registration of regular students, M through Z, Ebbets Hall. 


February 2, Tuesday 
9:30 to 12 and 1:30 to 4—Registration of limited students (carry- 
ing from 1 to 6 units), Assistant Registrar’s Office, Admin- 
istration Building. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


February 19, Friday. Matriculation Day. . 
March 8-12. Material and service fees due and payable. 
April 9, Friday. End of ninth week. 


April 12-14, Monday through Wednesday. Faculty mid-semester scholar- 
ship reports due in Recorder’s Office. 


April 19-23, Monday through Friday. THaster Holiday. 
June 2, Wednesday, through June 10, Thursday. Final examinations. 
June 6, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service. 


June 11, Friday. Commencement, 10 a.m., College Court. 


SUMMER SESSION 19438 
Tentative dates: June 28 through August 6. 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


WALTER F. DExTER, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ex officio Director of Education 


JoEL A. BURKMAN, Assistant Director of Education 


State Board of Education 


ROBERT M-._DULIN; President. 2.2022 2S eee Beverly Hills 
RUGENEAT: BRODERICK 0 42 of Bre 3 hy est oa San Francisco 
EDWARD J}. CUMMINGS...24-. Sol s26. 25 bee ee Bakersfield 
CLYDE  DOYLEA ee ae re eee ee Long Beach 
Dr, HerMAN A. LWADER__— lol 2 2) eee ee Sacramento 
Mrs. (Rap DL: SHOEMAKER?! 2 ole Ye Los Angeles 
Mrs. ‘Lois: SourverR 02) ee ee Los Angeles 
‘A.cd) DUTHERLAND Ooch oe en eo ae Sia San Diego 
JAMES  M,. "TADLOCK j. 22033 2 ee Eureka 
DREAUURTIS EE. WARREN.” le 2 eee Santa Barbara 


Officers of Administration 


CLAREN OR tLe) PHELPS. 2abeul Jee eee ee eee President 
CHARLES (L. JACOBS. Le Se a et Dean of Upper Division 
WILLIAM ASHWORTH ESA 287. 226 0 1 ees Dean of Lower Division 
BOIS (iM; MBN NINK Sse. So Ue oe ee ee Dean of Women 
MARGARET W. THOMPSON-_--__--~_-----_-__ Assistant Dean of Women 
PAWLIAS SON BS 220 et ak Fee ee Dean of Men 
JANE, MInLER: ABRAHAM 24022 2_. 1250220 Ses Joe Registrar 
WILHELMINA J. MENKEN______--__~ nit ey ee ER Assistant Registrar 
WILMA « SLIZABETH » DOWSLEY 2.35225) Us oe ee Recorder 
IrvInG A. MATHER._--__~_-__ Director of Research and Cadet Teaching 
LAWRENCE iy) CHENOWETH -22-4 22250 eons) bee eee Placement Director 
Bo RANKIN (7 DERRY oo os oe ee a ee Controller 
TREN EUW 2s STEWART te ite ere Bee eee Secretary to the President 


FACULTY 1941-42 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work 


nieetantord University) weeaitios Lise eee ae President 
PeOUAD TiC live Vi OTS) iis Sats See SO President Emeritus 
Fredrick T. Addicott, B.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (California Institute 

Of LeCnnOlO@y) 2c7 — oe cee a Se Assistant Professor of Science 


William Ford Aggeler, B.S. (California Institute of Technology) ; 
M.A. (University of California); 1 year American Field 
Service Fellow, University of Paris; Ph.D. (California) _____ 
midge ket 09 ae CAPS Ep oe MOL sR GEL Ne TEE ph care ee Instructor in Foreign Language 


William David Altus, B.A., B.S., M.S. (Kansas State Teachers 
College) ; Ph.D. (New York University) _-_-______-________ 
Instructor in Education and Psychology 


William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford Uni- 
Versityoac os 2 oe Dean of Lower Division; Professor of English 


Dana Avery Barnes, B.A. (Syracuse) ; graduate work at University 
OL Oaliforniatatsuoe Angeles: 2 280 ee 
Te Se ees lens oe eee eel Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


Alma Perry Beaver, B.A. (California) ; M.A., Ph.D. (Teachers 
Caere 20620) Ni DIG) eet ott ee 
aimee DRE aN Ee Pi Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology 


Margaret Burke Bennett, B.A. (Pomona); M.A. (Southern Cali- 
POU A gel ae 2 NY eit ak ee Assistant Professor of English 


Lois M. Bennink, B.A. (Whittier) ; M.A. (Columbia) ; additional 
graduate work University of California and Stanford Uni- 
PEATE Ui wt Rees Cee cn ela i te a ae rer I Se, ee Dean of Women 


Ernest Lawrence Bickerdike, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Southern Cali- 
LOD Gyre eee ae ea Eee Assistant Professor of Science 


Charlotte E. Biester, B.A. (Illinois); M.A. (Teachers College, 
COMIN Et) a eae Oe oe ee Le, Professor of Home Economics 


Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Whittier) __-_-_______ 
Associate Professor of Home Hconomics 


re) 
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Lloyd Browning, B. Mus. (Chicago Musical College) ; additional 
work at Chicago Musical College, University of Chicago, 
University of Colorado; Piano under Borowski, Lhevinne, and 
Ganz; Theory under Weidig and Saar; Graduate work at 
Claremont Colleges___._...____-____-_ Assistant Professor of Music 


Albert Russell Buchanan, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Stanford) .-.-_____ 
fk GG ety, ae Wd eae eed ro CBee PX Associate Professor of Social Science 


Loretta M. Byers, B.S. in Ed. (Northwestern) ; M.A. (Stanford) — 
RP pba sir soe alert oI, bly eae a FCS EY Assistant Professor of Education 


Ernest Newton Carter, B.A. (Occidental) ; additional graduate 
work at Claremont Colleges______ Instructor in Physical Education 


Walter L. Cheever, 8 years study in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
special study with Franklin Benson and Edmund C. Tarbell 
Ma Da LS MALES NT lee ha te eh Associate Professor of Art 


Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in California, 1907-1909; Member State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1913-15; Superintendent Kern County Schools, 1915-28 ; 
B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; City Superintendent of Schools, Bak- 
ersfield, 1928-40; Member California Curriculum Commission, 
ci! ay OS, onan en ne Se a Professor of Education; Placement Director 


Van A. Christy, B.S. (Missouri) ; M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) ___~~ 
pa lM atc Ah hs Si Dip hel ee Ae: ae =! Wage by ae ey od Professor of Music 


Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); (Santa Barbara); M.A. 
(Columbia) ; additional graduate work University of Wash- 
GERCOU ae oe eee le ae Associate Professor of Home Economics 


Mary E. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 
Clawson; sculpture with Herbert Adams; design with Arthur 


(10a pitts Caen i agsk ep ea Lp WA OR Tat ha hogy LES Raa we Professor of Art 
Terry Hamilton Dearborn, B.A. (Stanford); graduate work at 

Stanford University_____- Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Margaret May DeHaan, B.E. (University of California at Los 

Angeles) ; M.A. (Columbia) —____~- Instructor in Physical Education 
Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art; B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; 

Mea. -(Stantord) 222 2ee Roots eS Assistant Professor of Art 


Glenn Wesley Durflinger, B.A., M.A. (Colorado State College of 
Education) ; additional graduate work University of Minne- 


sota, University of Oregon_______________ Instructor in Hducation 
William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon) ; M.A., Ph.D. (Cali- 
TOPAIA) Ge ee ee eer ere Professor of Social Science 


Mary M. Erickson, B.A. (Willamette) ; M.A., Ph.D. (California) ; 
additional graduate work University of California__....___~ 
NEE ia MAL Be Lk ag I re Pash, CR ELT tre Bak 2 Son heir Instructor in Science 
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Emanuel HE. Ericson, B.S. (Stout Institute); M.A. (Southern 
COALISOTNIT A Jue eet ee ak ues Professor of Industrial Education 


Maurice E. Faulkner, B.S. (Fort Hays) ; M.A. (Columbia) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at Stanford University__._._._._.___.______ 
ey ins Siena Wise ie TE bee OP te ky od Assistant Professor of Music 


Isabel M. Fish, B.A. (Santa Barbara); M.A. (Claremont Col- 

. leges) ; graduate, School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
graduate Evening School of Drawing, Boston____.__________ 
LTS coded enh oe he (Part Time) Instructor in Art 


Joseph Foladare, B.S. (California Institute of Technology) ; M.A. 
(Claremont Colleges) ; Ph.D. (Yale). On leave Spring, 1942_ 
A. ROR 2 ee eg eee ee Associate Professor of English 


Olive Grace Franklin, B.A. (University of California at Los 
Angeles) + MA {(Californiaje 2008 bee! 2 AEE Ve Pe 
TO gs Miele as ---------.._(Part Time) Instructor in Social Science 


Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work, 
University of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony 
Birr ast on (eh eee pokes Senate UN 8 nee. Professor of Home Economics 


Helen D. Gibbons, B.A. (Carleton) ; M.A. (Northwestern) ; Ed.D. 


(Colorado State College of Education) ______. Instructor in English 
Harry K. Girvetz, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D.. (California) ____ 
2g Se SRT ak at SS SE Ee Associate Professor of Social Science 


Fred Il. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara) ; additional work Syracuse University and 
Montana State College; graduate work at Claremont Col- 
PERE. Nee issih ape ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


Genevieve Watson Haight, B.S.Ed. (Idaho) ; M.A. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia); additional graduate work, University of 


atirornin yee eee tee Assistant Professor of Education 
J. Frederick Halterman, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (California) ; on leave, 
BRIE C oer Lee eect ee ven eS Sree Professor of Social Science 


PEG MEEATCET, “I>04 sy, COURT OTO ) aoc a ee eg 
yn te pales ep Eh re as dam Associate Professor of Physical Education 


H. Klyne Headley, B.Mus. (College of Pacific); M.Mus. (Hast- 
RCCL OM nS cl pc hel" eR ae ad Assistant Professor of Music 


Frederic W. Hile, B.A., M.A. (Denver) ; additional graduate work 
at University of Southern California; pupil of Edward 
Mackay, Frederick March, Beulah Bondi and Boris Petroff ; 
seven years professional stage and radio experience, including 
five seasons as leading man with Robert Mantell and Gene- 
aleve PIA MDCT ee se eet eg Associate Professor of English 


Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M-A. (Columbia) 
AOS a SEO OS aaa ee Associate Professor of Physical Education 
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Charles L. Jaeobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. 
(Columbia) eo ee ee ee eee 
_._Dean of Upper Division; Professor of Education and Psychology 


Paul Avery Jones, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; M.A. (Claremont Col- 
leges) ; additional graduate work at Harvard University_____ 
i SSAA a a hfe Le Dean of Alen; Associate Professor of English 


Jean Travis Krueger, B.Ph. (Chicago) ; M.S. (Wisconsin) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at Columbia University and University 


of Wisconsin; on leave, 1941-42____ Professor of Home Economics 
Robert Wesley Lambuth, B.A. (California) ; M.D. (Washington 
University School of Medicine) _______________- College Physician 


Joseph Eugene Lantagne, B.A. (San Jose) ; M.A. (Stanford) —-__~_ 
ae tk Phy ae PE ati es ar YR Instructor in Physical Hducation 


Roy E. Lawhorne, commercial artist_____ (Part Time) Instructor in Art 


Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Chicago) ; M.A. (Claremont) ; 
additional graduate work, Northwestern University__------- 

HERO SA NAES 6 0) ee ERAS PME teeta aS ENE Se Associate Professor of Education 


Florence W. Lyans, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; M.A. (Oregon) ; addi- 
tional graduate work, University of Washington__-_--_---~~_ 
RT POC RII TLE a8 a) Wee a8 Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


Willard L. McRary, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (California Institute of 
Mechnologys) fae hn ated ee de 5 alg We eae Instructor in Science 


Edward. L. Markthaler, B.S. (Wesleyan) ; Harvard University 
Sehool of Physical Education; M.D. (Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons) ; on leave 1941-42_____ College Physician 


Irving A. Mather, B.S. (Oregon State) ; M.S., Ph.D. (Oregon) —-~ 
Professor of Education; Coordinator of Directed Teaching ; Research 


Albert O. Mitchell, B.S., M.S. (Utah) ; graduate work University 
of, sLowas; GEh Den (Wisconsin) 22.0 seo ee Instructor in English 


Lynne C. Monroe, B.S. (Kansas State Teachers College) ; M.S. 
(lowa, StateyCollege) ;. Hd.D. (Missouri) _ 2. =___a Sa 
helt AVA AD Wy uth eb onset ines Nae, 2. Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


Ralph K. Nair, B.S., M.S. (Kansas State Teachers College) _____ 
fey ip nM Soi A Bald P it Nh ba ae RANE LD Instructor in Industrial Education 


H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Ed., M.A. (Missouri) ; Ph.D. (Cor- 
nell) ; additional graduate work, Cambridge University______ 
Wee pea en Peer 2 be 1 nee eee eee eS Professor of Social Science 


Dorothy Knowles Nichols, B.A. (Stanford); graduate work at 
stanford “University 200 (Part Time) Instructor in English 


Jeannette Snyder Noack, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Stanford) ~-.__-____ 
Bb beta as tS, GA SS ak Ah ELL kta aly Laure en Instructor in English 
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Mintereise Noble, BoA givicAs. oP iD. (Oalitornia) ~~ 2000 2 oo 
“2 gba atch cit ed ge Nia RD ta 2 tila hae ttle, Assistant Professor of Science 


George E. Outland, B.A. (Whittier) ; M.A. (Harvard) ; additional 
graduate work at University of Southern California; Ph.D. 
Go ene eee ee Associate Professor of Social Science 


Zelma W. Pierce, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; graduate work at Stan- 
TOL pUMIversity coc (Part Time) Instructor in Mathematics 


Elsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work, 
University of Colorado, University of Hawaii, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Claremont Colleges______ Associate Professor of Education 


Laura Specht Price, B.A. (Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stanford) —~------__ 
Professor of Education 


Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; 2 years study 
at the Centro de Estudios Historicos e Investigaciones Cienti- 
ficas of Madrid; 1 year study, University of Paris__________ 
SR en Bey iL ig tobe gh UTE 2 5 al Ee Professor of Foreign Language 


Stanley Eugene Rauch, B.A. (Reed) ; M.S. (Washington) ; Ph.D. 
Seatnord pL ie bets oe pdyay pee) A Instructor in Mathematics 


W. Charles Redding, B.A., M.A. (Denver) ; additional study at the 
National University of Mexico, Louisiana State University, 
University of Southern California___Assistant Professor of English 


Alice Rogers, Music Education, Teachers College, under Calvin B. 
Raith y ese at Lt eae ite Assistant Professor of Music 


Edwin A. Ross, B.A. (Southern California) ; graduate work, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology (Aeronautics) ; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Naval Aeronautics) and University 
Oe A ITOrnin. 6 te LOS, A NCeLGR. 8 ae ee ee 
sot gn ed LE RMA ae, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 


William LL. Rust, master mechanic and engineer trained in engineer- 
ing, Birmingham, England, and Dunkerque, France_________ 
2a lh NU Ale dS poe BB Me Sedge ee Assistant Professor of Industrial Hducation 


Elizebeth L. Sehon, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Ohio State) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at University of Southern California, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Hawaii_2:_.__._.____ 
epee 1 2 i eet Associate Professor of Physical Education 


Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Se.O. (research work, 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) ___________ 
ee he hs eer au tay EM so Professor of Science 


Alfred G. Sigerist, B.S. (Switzerland) ; M.A. (Claremont) ; addi- 
tional graduate work, University of Southern California_____ 
ea lis Mee ey BRS SR a epee al ee Instructor in Foreign Language 


John C. Snidecor, B.A. (California) ; M.A., Ph.D. (Iowa) _~______ 
2 ESE a. ot RS IE SNE ET gee SRP MAE LS Instructor in English 
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Roy L. Soules, B.A. (Santa Barbara); M.A. (Southern Califor- 
Th ratte (Part Time) Associate Professor of Industrial Education 


Douwe D. Stuurman, B.A. (Calvin College); M.A. (Oregon) ; 
DS MUtlt: i COXOR, Wel ORIOL) cece ae ae ee Instructor in English 


Helen E. Sweet, B.A. (Pomona) ; M.A. (Claremont) ; Ph.D. (Chi- 
CAB) oe Mla ise oer ee eae ee oe Nee Associate Professor of Science 


Louie 8. Taylor, B.A. (Santa Barbara); M.A. (Claremont) __-_~- 
a bbe i LE endl CGS etl Assistant Professor of Industrial Hducation 


Margaret W. Thompson, B.A. (Pomona) ; Library Certificate (Cali- 
fornia); M.A. (Columbia) oo. Assistant Dean of Women 


Dorothy D. Van Deman, B.A. (Whittier) ; M.A. (Claremont) —-__ 
Instructor in Education 


Gladys R. Van Fossen, B.A. (Minnesota) ; M.A. (Columbia) —--~-~_ 
See eae oe hE Sie is Associate Professor of Physical Education 


Earl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan); Ph.G., M.A. 
(Nebraska) ; additional graduate work at University of Chi- 
eago, Stanford University, University of California and Uni- 
versity of Southern California______ Assistant Professor of Science 


W. Merle Weidman, B.A., M.A. (California)... _-_-i 2st 
Sle Vi) NON BS eS SR Gels ee ee Instructor in Industrial Hducation 


Harrington Wells, B.A., M.A. (Stanford); additional graduate 
work at Stanford University_______ Associate Professor of Science 


Schurer O. Werner, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; graduate work at Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Claremont Colleges______~ 


eur OMe Po Deputies Associate Professor of Industrial Education 
Henry W. Wiens, B.A. (Fresno State); M.A. (California) ; Ph.D. 
CINOREN WESDETIT) neon ene wt eee Instructor in Social Science 


H. Allan Williams, B.A. (Morningside) ; M.S., Ph.D. (Washington) 
Ra TO a Sa RU TN eal Wey ee Eas Ge UE el Te ee St en Instructor in Science 


Stanley L. Williamson, B.A. (Southern California) ; graduate work 
at University..of, Southern, :California_..c...- 2.4 eee 
Risse eyed a! Mune ple den oo eas me a Associate Professor of Physical Education 


Wilton M. Wilton, B.A. (Santa Barbara); graduate work, Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Claremont Colleges_.____ 
sh lic baa hn ee aad reaps 2 Teles Seemamee Instructor in Physical Bducateon 


C. D. Woodhouse, B.A. (Williams); LL.B. (Columbia); M.A. 
(California)}iopgert Lu (Part Time) Assistant Professor of Science 
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LIBRARY STAFF 


Katharine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate, University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate, Los Angeles Library School 


Pair CAM OrO ee ey et RIM GER eR Pe Lincoln Librarian 
Per eG A ese oo hee ae ie ae Reserves Librarian 


Ida May Edwards, B:A. (Santa Barbara); Library School, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; additional graduate work at Claremont 
Cellegesrie. Lato ee eet) Se i oe Senior Librarian 


Esther Firth, B.A. (San Jose) ; graduate Riverside Library School 
SEF EN DANES er So ET 0) a. te a ae ORNS Se Children’s Librarian 


Della Haverland, B.A. (University of California at Los Angeles) ; 
graduate Los Angeles Library School_________ Reference Librarian 


Luella S. Wharton, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; graduate of Riverside 
BPE EMC NOOL Ses Sock cat oe he eee ee oe Senior Librarian 
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LECTURERS AND TEACHING ASSISTANTS 


Marian H. Anderson, B.A. (Pomona); graduate work at Clare- 

mont College and -University of California-_._._-___._..______ 

Cte 5 Oe ee ev eet cae ere ee Assistant in Physical Education 
Ellen Ireland Banks, eG.A.<{Santa Barbara) 2.2.2-- 222s) Soe 

24 We see ALAR a Wg LB SBS Ah a (Part Time) Assistant in Home Economics 
Lockwood de Forest, Prefessional landscape architect_________-__ 

Wide ATE? tia Nall, Vier Lio (Part Time) Assistant in Industrial Hducation 
Henry Hichheim, D.Mus. (Chicago Musical College) ; internation- 

ally known violinist, director, composer_-__--~- Lecturer in Music 


Marcel Guerman, graduate, Royal Conservatory of Music, Brussels; 
New Orleans Conservatory of Music; Concert Cellist________ 
am <I TS TE eed Mapas Deel © ed ely 2 (Part Time) Assistant in Music 

Jacob: Is. Hansen,,.B.A. .(Santa Barbara) 2...) 35 eee 

ee Eh TAR, Se te ee ee Assistant in Industrial Hducation 

Helen, Louise, Jackson, B.A. (Santa. Barbara)... 2. sae 
at! LM APE ee GO ern er (Part Time) Assistant in Music 

Clyde Keener: Pacific University (Oregon) 2--_- 30 eee 
Zaid 2 Stes Ae ey (Part Time) Assistant in Industrial Education 

Emil Ludwig, doctor’s degree from Breslau; honorary doctorate, 
Hutgerd 2.2 iin <5 ene ee ere ce eee oe Lecturer in World Affairs 


Josephine Harriette McBride, B.A. (Santa Barbara) —--_.___---___ 
TS PSE Se 28 eS ee eee Assistant in Music 
Harold W: -Ormsby,. B.A. (Santa Barbara) s2sc.U__o22_ ae 
Assistant in Industrial Education 


John T. Porter, Commercial printer___Assistant in Industrial Education 
Dorathy P. Russell; B.A. (Santa Barbara) -_~-_____ Assistant in Art 


Henry Schwab, Graduate Vienna State Academy of Music; addi- 
tional study at Berlin Hochschule of Music and Ecole Normale 
de Musique, Paris, Licence Enseignement, Concert Violinist 
Me rea dt ecier nitey oath we RAN EAI oe (Part Time) Assistant in Music 

Valmond Shannon, radio operator and electrician,________________ 

(Part Time) Assistant in Industrial Education 


Everett Weant, electrician and electrical contractor___.____..--_~ 
NGA de rag Nop ily eae. 8 (Part Time) Assistant in Industrial Education 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


The Santa Barbara State College is located in the City of Santa 
Barbara. The present plant is on a small site on Mission Ridge above 
the city. A new plant is in process of construction on a large and 
commanding site overlooking the yacht harbor. In addition some 20 
acres of beach accretion have been added. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SITE 


Part of the beach area is used for athletic purposes and the 
remainder for a parking area. La Playa Field providing for football 
and track has excellent seating for 9,000 people. The industries unit, 
containing 70,000 square feet of floor space, is now occupied. Others of 
comparable size are planned. The new plant when finished will accom- 
modate a minimum of 3500 students. 


HISTORICAL 


The institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. The first sessions were held in the Blake 
Memorial Building of the public schools of the city. The first buildings 
on the present site were completed and occupied in 19138. In 1919 the 
name of the institution was changed to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. In 1921 it was again changed to The Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College, with authority to grant the bachelor of arts degree. 
In 1935 it was changed once more to the Santa Barbara State College. 
In 1987 the bachelor of education degree was authorized. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Since there are no college dormitories, living arrangements for 
students whose homes are not in Santa Barbara are made through the 
offices of the deans, from whom lists of approved houses and other 
information may be obtained. The cost of room and board varies accord- 
ing to the types of accommodations desired, but, in general, it ranges as 
follows : 

1. Men, for board and room in private residences, $25 to $40 a 
month. 

2. Women, for board and room in private residences, $35 to $40 a 
month. 

3. For apartments and housekeeping rooms, including utilities, $12 
to $20 a month each. 

4. For room alone, $7.50 to $15 a month each. 
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There must be living in the same house with students who are not 
residing at home, an older responsible woman, who is willing to act as 
supervisor or “housemother” and who has been approved by the deans. 
Students may not complete registration until housing has been approved 
by the appropriate dean. When a student engages accommodations in 
an approved college residence it is expected that he or she remain the 
entire semester. However, in case a change of residence becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, the approval of the respective dean must be obtained 
before final arrangements are made. 


Pending permanent location of students, the Margaret Baylor Inn 
will furnish inexpensive accommodations for women and the YMCA for 
men. 


FINANCING 


Students planning to enter the college should have sufficient funds 
to cover their expenses during the first semester. Work should not be 
counted on to reduce expenses until the student has established himself 
in the institution. The very minimum with which any student should 
come to the college is an amount sufficient to pay all fees and at least 
one month’s living expenses, together with assurances of additional funds 
at a later time. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Students desiring employment should apply for information to the 
offices of the dean of men and dean of women. <A large number of the 
students find it possible to earn part of their expenses while attending 
coliege. However, since the entering student can not always find imme- 
diate employment, it is recommended that no new student register unless 
he has sufficient funds to cover the expenses of the first semester. Since 
only a few students are able to be entirely self-supporting, it is not 
advisable for a student to spend more than 25 hours per week on outside 
work if he is carrying an average college program. ‘The offices of the 
deans can not assume the responsibility of securing employment for all 
applicants; but they will help the student in finding a position. A 
student must make personal application at the time of registration and 
he must make his own arrangements with respect to remuneration. He 
should be on hand a few days before registration in order to look for a 
position. 


Both men and women can usually obtain board and lodging in 
exchange for services rendered in private homes, but in the past the 
majority of calls for women to work have come from this source. Women 
who accept these “exchange” positions are expected to give 23 hours 
of work each week in exchange for room and board. 


Opportunities for obtaining employment on an hourly basis also 
exist in the following fields: (1) for women—typewriting and stenog- 
- raphy, clerical work, cafeteria work, housework, care of children, etc. ; 
(2) for men—garage work, driving, service station, gardening, laboratory 
assistance, ete. The rates for employment of this kind vary from 
twenty-five to fifty cents an hour. A student qualified to do more techni- 
eal work can occasionally find employment on a more remunerative basis 
than in the fields mentioned above. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by Ednah 
Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans which shall not exceed fifteen dollars and may run only 
for a short time. Applications should be made to the dean of men or 
dean of women. 


The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund—established in 1920 by 
Mr. William Wyles to help students to finance their college course. A 
low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected to repay after 
he has completed his training and is gainfully employed. Application 
for loans from this fund should be made to the president of the college. 


Albert H. Stone Educational Fund—made available to Santa 
Barbara State College students in 1940. This fund is to be used for 
small emergency loans. <A slight service charge is made for the loans 
which are to run for a short time only. Applications for loans from 
this fund are to be made to the dean of men. 


Henry Strong Educational Foundation—made available to Santa 
Barbara State College students in 1940. A limited number of loans of 
$50 may be made... The loans are to be repaid with low interest after 
graduation. Applications for this loan fund should be made to the dean 
of men. 


Senior Loan Fund—tThis fund was started in 1937 under bequest 
of Sophie Goux. The fund, as its title implies, is reserved for use by 
students who need financial help to complete their last year. The money 
is loaned on a low rate of interest and is to be repaid in installments as 
agreed upon at the time the loan is made. Applications for the loan 
fund should be made to the dean of the upper division. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The institution has a limited number of scholarships. Selection 
of candidates for the Freshman scholarships is based on three qualifica- 
tions—scholarship and institutional activities in high school, and per- 
sonal characteristics. Applications for these scholarships should be 
forwarded to the registrar by the principal of the high school, with com- 
plete details covering the points designated above. 

Selection of candidates for the scholarships established by the Santa 
Barbara State College Faculty is based on need, college scholastic record, 
personality and future promise. Application for these scholarships 
should be made to the dean of men. 

The Mary Croswell Art Scholarship is offered to freshmen entering 
the Art department. Prerequisites are art ability, scholarship, and char- 
acter. Applications should be made to the head of the art department. 


REGULATIONS REGARDING FEES 


No refund will be made on regular and limited registration fees. 

When a student withdraws from the college or from any course, any 
unused portion of the service fees paid by the student may be refunded. A 
student entering any class, in which a service fee is charged, shall pay the 
full fee irrespective of the time when the class is entered. 
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Checks will be received in payment of bills but only in the amount 
of those bills. 


No fees shall be collected in any class. All fees and money, with 
the exception of club and organization dues, shall be paid to the office 
of the comptroller. 


Fines. Failure to meet appointments with administration or 
faculty members, whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the 
college paper or on bulletin boards, will be regarded as a breach of 
student responsibility, and will subject the student to a fine. 

Return of equipment of all kinds to the proper person at the 
required time shall be the responsibility of the student borrowing it. 
Failure to return such equipment on time will subject the student to a 
fine. 


All material and service fees are due and payable at the end of 
the fifth week of the semester. Students may be dropped from college 
if material and service fees are not paid when due. 


Students may not expect to receive grades, transcripts of records, or 
diplomas until all college obligations have been met. Neither may they 
register at the beginning of any semester until past obligations have been 
cleared or officially extended by the president or one of the deans. 


The student body fee entitles the student to membership in the 
Associated Students and to all privileges appertaining thereto. Such 
privileges include subscription to the official weekly paper, Hl Gaucho, 
entrance to certain athletic contests, participation in student body 
activities, health service and club room privileges. Those who have paid 
membership fee for two semesters and a $1.00 assessment are entitled to 
a copy of the yearbook, La Cumbre. Those holding a membership in the 
Associated Students for only one semester must pay three dollars ($3.00) 
for a copy of the yearbook. 


FEES 
For regular students— 
‘Muartion: teen per seniesters so ea ak $6 50 
*Material and Service fee per unit of credit in each course 
CALEyiue e BDOrALOLy “WORK=. owen 2 eke a re ee 1 00 
Library and incidental fee, per semester_________________ 3 00 
For entering students only— 
College aptitude test (at time of registration) ~____________ 50 
English A examination (at time of registration) _~__________ 50 


For limited students and auditors— 


A limited student is one registered for six or less units. 
An auditor is one who attends class without eredit. All audi- 
tors should register as such. 
The registration fee for limited students and auditors is $2.50 
for each unit, plus fifty cents per unit materials and service 
fee, payable at time of registration. 
Total possible registration for limited students and auditors. 6 units 


*'The amount of the Material and Service fee for the courses in 
each department is indicated in the departmental description of courses. 
These fees are required of all persons enrolled in the courses. 
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For nonresident students— 
Section 5.63 of the new School Code, effective August 21, 1933, 
provides that nonresident students in the state colleges, regard- 
less of previous registration, shall pay the following fees: 
For the first semester in which they register after the law 
becomes’: effective 200 a ee ee $75 00 


For the purpose of administering the act governing nonresi- 
dent state college students the place of legal residence shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations as follows: 


1. Residence can be changed only by the union of act and 
intent. 

2. Residence is not dependent upon citizenship. 

38. Guardianship can not be substituted for parenthood to 
determine the residence of a minor. 

4, “Emancipation” can not be substituted for parenthood 
to determine the residence of a minor. 

5. The residence of the father during his life, and after 
his death, the residence of the mother while she remains 
unmarried, is the residence of the unmarried minor 


child. 
For teacher credential candidates— 
Kirst’ Proficieneyy Test2- 20. 2S) a ee ee no charge 
Second “Proficieney Test) 13 2s Sol) Ses Se bee $0 50 
Third and“each succeeding’ test ee eee 1 00 
For graduating students— . 
Diploma: fee Lu ook ee eee 2 50 
Appointment fee (to cover clerical work and postage used in 
mailing applications for positions, etc.) __-_-___.-___-__ 3 00 


Summer session—for all students— 


Registration: \ i. 23- Sess ee 25 00 
Library. (maintenance *_ 22222 2 ee ee ee 1 00 
Material and’ service, fee, , per) mitl<.."—- + ee 1 00 


Miscellaneous fees— 


Late ‘registration (gous. 2cteeed Sale ee oe eee 1 00 
Failure to meet appointments with administrative officers and 
faculty: members io. 2a Ss Se aa ee ee 1 00 
Failure to return equipment at required time, first day______- 1 00 
Per day until equipment is paid for or returned_______-__-~ 50 
Overdue library books, reserve, 10c per hour or per day_-_-_- 50. 
Other: books) :peri:dayu slate se bee ee eae 10 
Failure to turn in registration book by required date_______~_- 1 00 


Student body fees— 
(NoTE: Payment of the student body fee is advisable but not compulsory. ) 


Regular Session, ‘per semester 2!- {Si ee 10 00 
Sadmmier.’ Séssion 22. 3 Or ee eee es 2 ee ee 1 50 
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LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The library, situated on the second floor of the administration 
building, contains a collection of 36,000 carefully selected books, pam- 
phlets and current periodicals, comprising well-balanced reference, profes- 
sional, literary and technical material which meets the fundamental 
requirements of all departments. 

A special collection of 9,000 books, pamphlets and magazines, the 
gift of William Wyles of Santa Barbara, relates to Lincoln, the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods. 

The library is open from 7.45 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and from 7 to 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday evenings. Books may 
be borrowed overnight, and are to be returned next morning. Fines are 
charged for overdue books. ; 

The library staff is composed of college graduate women, who have 
additional professional training in accredited library schools. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs 
in books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The 
store operates under the direction of a store committee consisting of three 
members of the faculty and the president of the college, who plan policies 
with. the manager, and help to make it possible for students to purchase 
their supplies at minimum cost. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The college maintains a health office on the campus, under the direc- 
tion of a faculty health committee. A physician from the city is on the 
campus an hour a day, Monday through Friday, and a registered nurse is 
in the office during school hours. This office handles routine physical 
examinations required of all enrolled students at the beginning of each 
college year and at graduation, provides daily advisory service to students, 
passes upon cases requiring limited or increased physical activity, attends 
to first aid in emergencies, issues health certificates for teaching creden- 
tials, and serves in many ways as agent in the education of students in 
matters of health. 

The health service is housed in the health cottage, which provides a 
private consultation room, waiting room, and rest rooms for men and 
women. 

A part of the student body fee is set aside to form a fund for hospital 
care in case of sickness, accident or operation. This fund protects the 
students who are members of the Associated Students organization against 
hospital expense within certain specified limits, and pays for a limited 
number of physician’s visits in case of illness or accident. This service 
does not cover accidents or illnesses occurring outside Santa Barbara 
County; nor does it cover hospitalization for injuries received in any 
kind of motor vehicle accident—except when the student is on a definite 
assignment from the college. The fund is administered through the health 
office and health committee, under a contract agreement with the student 
body. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Organization. The Associated Students is an organization of the 
entire student body which has charge of various student activities under 
the general management of the Student Council. All social affairs are 
administered by the social committee. Other committees of the Associated 
Students are in charge of debating and dramatics, general student welfare, 
rallies and finances. Matters of finance are handled by the graduate 
manager and the finance committee, subject to approval by student 
council, and supervised by the president’s office. 

The major student organizations include: Associated Women Stu- 
dents and Associated Men Students, Women’s Athletic Association, depart- 
mental and class organizations; four local fraternities, seven local soror- 
ities and the National sorority, Delta Sigma Epsilon; Nu Chapter of 
Phrateres, women’s National social organization; clubs with specialized 
interests, such as Alpha Delta Chi (elementary education), Block “8S,” 
College Y, Leaf and Scarab (science), Y. W.C.A., Blue Key (Men’s 
National Service), and various service organizations; also the follow- 
ing National honorary or professional societies: Alpha Phi Gamma 
(Journalism), Alpha Phi Omega (service), Alpha Mu Gamma (foreign 
languages), Delta Phi Delta (art), Delta Phi Upsilon (early childhood 
education), Kappa Delta Phi (education), Kappa Omicron Phi (home 
economics), Phi Delta Pi (women in physical education), Pi Sigma Chi 
(industrial education) ; Theta Alpha Phi (National Honorary Dramatics 
Fraternity for Men and Women) : Tau Kappa Alpha (National Forensics 
Fraternity for Men and Women). 


Activities. Publications of the Associated Students include El 
Gaucho, a weekly newspaper; La Cumbre, the yearbook; and a student 
directory and handbook. 

The Associated Students also sponsor debating, speech contests, 
dramatics, dancing and musical productions during the year. (See pages 
112 ff. for full discussion of these activities. ) 

A mountain cabin, within an hour’s drive from the campus, and 
belonging to the Associated Students, is available to student and faculty 
groups. 


Athletics of all kinds for men and women are encouraged. The 
general object is to encourage all-round physical development and good 
academic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities, 

The men’s division of the physical education department sponsors 
intercollegiate and intramural competition in all sports. Freshmen and 
varsity teams are organized in the various sports for intercollegiate 
competition. 

The Women’s Athletic Association sponsors the annual play day, 
an invitational, competitive and social event for the girls of the neigh- 
boring high. schools. 

Athletic fields include the small field on the campus, Phelps Field 
in Mission Canyon—one-half mile from the campus and used mainly for 
practice, and La Playa Field, the stadium on the beach adjacent to 
the new site. 

Tennis courts are located on the campus and on Phelps Field. 


Lectures. The college has a lecture foundation which is admin- 
istered jointly with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. 
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Under this arrangement lectures of scientific value and general interest 
are provided at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to students 
free of charge. 


Community Social and Recreational Activities available to col- 
lege students include many musical and dramatie programs, and exhibits 
of interest and note at the Museum of Natural History and at the 
Faulkner Art Gallery, and at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

Possible recreational activities include bathing, boating, fishing, 
hiking, horseback riding, dancing, tennis, golf, and trips to the Channel 
Islands and to the various beaches. 

A splendid community spirit, unusual recreational and cultural 
advantages, the scenic beauties and ideal climatic conditions of Santa 
Barbara offer a combination of opportunities which should go far in mak- 
ing the life of the student a happy one. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains a placement bureau for the mutual service 
of its credentialed graduates, superintendents and boards of trustees 
desiring to fill teaching positions. There is a fee of $3 payable to the 
controller’s office, for the service rendered. The fee covers the cost of 
copying letters of recommendation sent by request of applicant to 
superintendents, principals or boards of education. There is no guaran- 
tee that positions will be secured, but the placement bureau pledges 
itself to render every possible service to the graduate in securing a satis- 
factory position. 

The same interest is taken in credentialed graduates in service as in 
those just completing the work of the college. A question blank is sent 
out each year asking for information concerning the work and prospects 
of candidates. From the returns, the bureau is able to be of service in 
securing promotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as impor- 
tant as securing the first position. All candidates are expected to reim- 
burse the bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary 
by the placement director when making efforts in their behalf. Lawrence 
E. Chenoweth, Placement Director. 


THE ALUMNI 


The alumni organization, working through nine regional groups 
organized in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Tulare-Kings 
Counties, Kern County, San Diego, Central Coast section, San Gorgonio 
region, and the Bay region is actively engaged at all times in working for 
the welfare of the college. The groups keep in touch with the college 
through annual reunions, attended by several members of the college fac- 
ulty, and through the alumni paper, Hoy Dia. 


All graduates are eligible to membership in the alumni, and all 
former students, whether graduates or not, are welcome at the regional 
reunion. Life membership alumni dues are $5.00, including subscription 
to Hoy Dia. 

SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the sum- 
mer session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational 
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courses of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the 
seaside or in the mountains. <A session is held each year, beginning 
about two weeks after the close of the regular session. ‘This session is 
especially designed for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions 
are welcomed as to how it can better serve this end. 

The summer bulletin, published late in the spring, may be had upon 
application to the office of the president. 


MAIL 


No student mail will be received at the college. All students 
should have their mail sent to general delivery until such time as they 
have acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all 
mail must be sent to that address. 

For communication within the college, postboxes are provided in 
the quadrangle. It is the responsibility of the student to visit his post- 
box each day to get notices from faculty or administrative officers. 


ADMISSIONS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Graduates of accredited senior high schools, or institutions of 
equal rank, who give satisfactory evidence of good moral character and 
personal qualifications, previous scholastic records, and by an acceptable 
score on a standard college aptitude test, may be admitted to tentative 
freshman standing. Regular matriculation will be granted only after the 
satisfactory completion of a full semester’s program of study with records 
indicating probable success in the chosen course of study. 

There are no prescribed subjects for admission to the institution. 
It has usually been advantageous, however, for an applicant to have as 
part of his high school work the following units: Three units in English, 
two units in a foreign language, one unit in laboratory science, two units 
in mathematics, and one unit in American history and civics. 

Recent studies and recommendations indicate that limited older 
patterns of preparation for college entry need to be expanded at certain 
points by the addition of parallel offerings, appropriate ones of which will 
be acceptable without deficiencies in certain fields of college work. 
Recognizing, however, that secondary school advisers are powerless to 
guide their students for college work except in patterns acceptable to 
college authorities, Santa Barbara State College offers the following 
alternatives for certain of the traditional units heretofore suggested : 


1. For two units of foreign language 
Offerings of equal unit value in such fields as: 


(a) Cultures and languages of at least two non-English speaking 
nations. - 


(b) Modern conditions of living as indicated by selected courses in 
Geography, Sociology and Economics. 


(ec) Any other group of courses in subject matter fields acceptable 
to the secondary school and the college. 


2. For two units in mathematics 
Offerings of equal unit value in such fields as: 


(a) Survey courses in mathematics covering the essentials of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, or any combination 
of these. 


(b) Any other group of courses in subject matter fields acceptable 
to the secondary school and the college. 


In the case of the cooperating schools of the State or where a fused 
or integrated program has been developed, courses in English, social 
studies and science will be granted due recognition in fulfillment of a 
suggested entrance program. Graduation from the college, except as 
indicated in certain departments, does not require any make-up of the 
traditional high school subjects. . 

Upon admission, all students shall be classified on the basis of cur- 
ricula chosen and their qualifications for undertaking such curricula. 
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Approval for full matriculation shall be granted by the college faculty in 
accordance with State Board of Education regulations. 

Application for entrance, accompanied by ali necessary informa- 
tion, complete official scholastic record, letters verifying teaching expe- 
rience, if any, ete., should be in the hands of the Registrar by July 15th 
for the fall semester and by November 15th for the spring semester. 
Evaluations of records are void if not used within a period of two years. 

Application for entrance form will be found at the back of this 
catalogue. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


From other colleges. Credits earned in accredited colleges shall be 
evaluated by the State college to which admission is sought and advanced 
standing allowed on the basis of the evidence submitted. Credit toward 
the fulfillment of graduation requirements shall be allowed only in so far 
as the courses satisfactorily completed meet the standards and the require- 
ments of the basic course pattern of the State college. 

Credits earned in nonaccredited colleges may be accepted as a basis 
for advanced standing only to the extent that the applicant can demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the State college authorities that a satisfactory 
degree of proficiency has been attained in the courses in question. 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicants 
for admission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
State colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 


a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be allowed for credit. 


b. No eredit for professional courses in education may be allowed. 


e. A total of 64 units taken in junior college with grade of C or 
better will be accepted in full. However, regardless of the num- 
ber of units accepted, the transfer student must meet all the 
requirements for graduation set up in his major and minor 
departments. A student planning to transfer to this college, 
should study carefully the requirements of the department which 
he plans to enter. Failure to take the proper subjects in junior 
college may delay completion of the major or minors beyond the 
usual four year period. 

d. Excess credits of C grade or better in any field may be accepted 
as free electives. 


Students transferring from other institutions should present full 
official transcripts of all work from high school and each college attended. 
Such transcripts must be either the original or copies attested by a 
notary, or photostatic copies of the originals, and must contain the 
following information: 


a. Names of subjects. 

b. Units completed and grade obtained. 

c. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 
d. Records of psychological or aptitude tests. 

e. Record of English A Examination. 


It is desirable that students who plan to transfer to this college 
make the decision as early as possible in their junior college careers. 
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They should send for a college catalogue, consult their junior college 
adviser and follow the pattern of lower division program of the planned 
major as closely as it is possible. For those who wish to major in a 
teacher credential program, it is suggested that one semester at least, 
of a 38 unit Physiology course be taken to count as part of the lower 
division science requirement. 


2. Admission by Examination is sometimes permitted in excep- 
tional cases. :Such cases must have the approval of the head of the 
department, the instructor concerned, and the credentials committee. 

Applicants over twenty-one years of age, who are not high school 
graduates and who do not possess equivalent preparation but whose 
score on a standard aptitude test indicates ability to do satisfactory col- 
lege work in the chosen curriculum, may be given provisional admission 
as special students, but such persons may be granted full matriculation 
only upon removal of all deficiencies, and upon the completion of one full 
semester’s satisfactory college work in the chosen curriculum. 

Such applicants must take a college entrance examination con- 
sisting of fundamental high school subjects. An acceptable score will 
be granted full matriculation in lieu of high school graduation. See 
college calendar at front of catalogue for date examination is offered. 


3. Persons having had previous experience in teaching are 
assigned to a two unit course in supervised teaching. The satisfactory 
completion of this work automatically validates previous experience and 
entitles the student to full credit for supervised teaching (not to exceed 
8 units). This in no way reduces the total number of units (120) to be 
earned for graduation. 


Examinations at Entrance 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except 
those who present official evidence of having met this requirement pre- 
viously in an accredited institution, must take the Hnglish A examination, 
the college aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of 
entrance. These examinations are given on the first days of registration, 
and form an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration 
is not complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is 
charged for the aptitude test and for the HMnglish A examination. The 
physical examination is a part of the health service offered by the college 
health office. 

Students who have a record of a psychological examination, or for 
the completion of the English A requirement should request that these 
records be included on the transcript of record which they present for 
evaluation. 


The college aptitude test, in order to be transferable, must be the 
same examination as that given at this institution. 


Transfers to Other Institutions 

Students who wish to transfer after attending this college a year or 
more must maintain a grade average of 2.5* or better in order to be 
recommended. ‘Transcripts may be furnished upon request, but the state- 
ment “Not recommended for transfer’ will be stamped on those which 
do not meet the required grade average. 


* 2.5 is midway between a “‘B” and a “C” grade. 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


Three types of curricula are offered in this college, leading to a 
bachelor of arts degree: 


1. Liberal Arts and Technical Curricula. The student may select 
a major from among offerings in twelve different fields. 
These are listed on page 30. 


2. Group Major. This major is for students who are not inter- 
ested in securing a teaching credential and who do not care to concentrate 
their work in any particular field but who prefer to secure a rather broad 
and varied educational background. For a detailed description of this 
major and its requirements, see page 39. 


3. Professional curricula, which yield in addition to the degree, a 
credential to teach in the public schools of California. The candidate 
may select from offerings leading to certification in the early childhood 
education, the elementary school, the junior high school, or in the special 
fields of art, home economics, industrial education, music, physical edu- 
cation, or speech in the schools of the State. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR 
OF ARTS DEGREE 


Unit requirements. Beginning with the school year 1942-48, 120 
units will be required for graduation with the degree of bachelor of arts. | 
Half of these will normally be completed in the lower division and half 
in the upper division. However, a maximum of 64 units may be accepted 
by transfer from junior colleges. 

Not more than 40 units taken either in the field of education or in 
any special department may be counted toward the fulfillment of the 
total number, of units for graduation. However, this rule does not 
apply where the individual is seeking the Bachelor of Arts degree with- 
out a teaching credential. In that case as many as 62 units may be 
taken in the one department. 


Time requirement. By a rearrangement of courses the require- 
ment of 120 units for graduation may be completed in three calendar years 
of 42 weeks each. Some students will fall behind and take longer than 
this. 


The 42-week program for 1942-43 will be as follows: 


short session in summers. 0. 22. eee June 29 to August 7 
FKirst.regular: session. sci fei eel ae He ee a September 14 to January 29 
second regular session 2 A eae we kw February 1 to June 11 


Residence requirement. Of the 120 or more units required for 
graduation, at least 30 must have been completed in this college. 
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Extension work, not to exceed 30 units in amount may be allowed 
under approved conditions. However, teachers in service are not allowed, 
by State Board of Education regulation, to take more than 10 units of 
work during the school year. 


Subject requirements. The subjects required of all candidates for 
a degree include: 


Social Sciences, 14 units, 8 of which must be taken in lower divi- 
sion. Political Science 101 must be taken in the junior year by all can- 
didates for degrees or credentials, unless the State requirement in Con- 
stitution and American Ideals is satisfied by a history or a political 
science course regarded as equivalent. 


Natural Sciences, 14 units, 12 of which must be taken in lower 
division. 
English, 6 units in lower division. 


An examination in Wnglish composition must be taken by all 
entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in the English 
department is postponed until students are able to pass this examination. 


Psychology, 3 units in lower division. 


Physical education, 3 units of physical education activity, two of 
which must be taken in lower division, are required of all students. 


Majors and Minors. Each candidate for a degree must complete 
one major and two minors, or two majors and one minor. 


A major is a combination in one of the prescribed fields of not less 
than 24 units, at least 12 of which are in upper division courses. In 
most cases, the requirements within departments exceed these minimum 
requirements, but in no case may the department offerings exceed the 
prescribed 40 units, except in the case of non-teaching credential courses, 
in which case 62 units may be taken in the one department. 

The student should select his major field with care, in accordance 
with his interests and objectives. While it is possible to change a major 
field, it is usually done at expense of time and credits. 


A minor is a combination in one of the prescribed fields of not less 
than 12 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division courses. In most 
cases, requirements within departments exceed this minimum require- 
ment. 

There is considerable variation in the minor requirements for dif- 
ferent credentials, and the candidate should be guided in his choice of his 
minor fields by the advice of the head of his major department. 'The 
actual courses selected to make up the minor must be approved by the 
head of the department in which the minor is sought. Outlines for 
minors will be found under the department sections in this bulletin. 

In general, minors are designed to give breadth and background. 
Some combinations are better than others for transfer credit; some are 
better than others as teaching combinations. The future plans of the 
candidate will determine in part what is desirable to choose for minor 
fields. 
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The education minor may not be chosen by students who are can- 
didates for any general teaching credential. Such students should select 
an academic minor, or one in a special department, such as art, in order 
to broaden both their background and their teaching possibilities. Stu- 
dents in the special departments should select academic minors, to avoid 
unduly heavy programs of nonacademic subjects, and provide a better 
balanced course for teaching or for transfer to graduate standing. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF CURRICULA LEADING TO THE 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


A. With Teaching Credential 


Early Childhood education curriculum and kindergarten-primary cre- 
dential, page 64. 


Elementary school curriculum and credential, page 67. 
Junior high school curriculum and credential, page 71. 


Administration and supervision credential, page 40. 


Special secondary curricula and credentials: 
Art, page 48. 
Health and Physical Education, page 122. 
Home Economics, page 143. 
Industrial Education, page 154. 
Music, page 188. 
Speech Arts, page 98. 


B. Without Teaching Credential 
Group Major, page 39. 
Art, page 50. 
Biological Science, page 210. 
Economics and Business Administration, page 228. 
English, page 8&7. 
History, page 229. 
Home Economics, page 142. 
Industrial Education, page 159. 
Music, page 194. 
Physical Science, page 212. 
Political Science, page 229. 
Social Science, page 229. 
Sociology, page 229. 
Speech, page 98. | 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


The California State Board of Education on January 7, 1987, 
adopted a resolution which authorizes the California state colleges to grant 
the bachelor of education degree, the requirements for which are based 
upon an evaluation of successful experience and educational activities as 
a substitute for certain academic and professional courses. 

The operation of this curriculum is limited, and does not extend 
beyond February 1, 1947. No further applications may be filed unless 
at least six semester hours of work were completed before February 1, 
1942. All the requirements must be completed and the degree conferred 
prior to February 1, 1947. 


Purpose of the Degree 


This curriculum provides an opportunity for improving the profes- 
sional competency of those teachers who are now in service and who do not 
meet the standards of training at present required of new people entering 
the teaching profession. 

The degree is professional in character and is not intended to qualify 
students for graduate standing in the universities. 


Eligibility for Candidacy 


The following classes of teachers are eligible for candidacy for the 
bachelor of education -degree: 


1. Graduates of the two year, two and one-half year, or three year 
curricula of the California state colleges when these institutions 
were normal schools or teachers colleges, who have had five or 
more years of successful teaching experience. 


2. Holders of California life diplomas or those who have taught five 
or more years in the public schools of California. 


Application Blanks 


Anyone desiring to apply for candidacy for the bachelor of education 
degree should write to the registrar of any one of the state colleges for 
an application blank. 


General Outline of the Required Program 


The degree will be granted upon the successful completion of 124 
semester hours of college or university work or the equivalent. Of this 
total requirement at least 106 semester hours of work shall be completed 
in regular campus classes, extension classes, or in correspondence courses 
under college or university direction; and not to exceed eighteen semester 
hours of credit may be allowed for experience and activities that can be 
evaluated as equivalent to regular academic work. 

Teachers who take advantage of the opportunity offered under the 
requirements for the bachelor of education degree will not only be able 
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to secure certain credit for nonacademic work but they will in addition 
be able to secure a baccalaureate degree without meeting the usual tra- 
ditional technical requirements involving the academic majors, minors 
and other detailed prescriptions for the bachelor of arts degree. Candi- 
dates for the degree will pursue programs of studies designed to be of 
greatest value to the teachers themselves in their classrooms and in their 
communities. 

Candidates will take academic courses designed to strengthen them in 
those fields of knowledge in which their initial training is inadequate. 
Professional courses in education will be included to qualify candidates 
to teach the newer curricula by means of the newer methods. All work 
will as far as possible be provided in classes for mature and experienced 
teachers. 


Fields of Study 


Each candidate for the bachelor of education degree must include in 
the last 60 semester hours of credit earned a minimum of six semester 
hours in each of three of the following six fields of knowledge. 


1. Professional courses 5. Fine arts and literature 
2. Social science ‘6. Physical education, hygiene, 
3. Natural science and recreation. 


4. Psychology and philosophy 


Equivalents 


Equivalents will be evaluated in terms of professional service units, 
and each such unit will count as equal to one semester hour of college or 
university work. Equivalents will also be evaluated in terms of results; 
on the basis of quality of work rather than quantity. 

Professional service units may be allowed in each of the following 
types of activities up to the number indicated, provided that the total 
shall not exceed 18. 

Maximum number of 
Activity service units 


Teaching jexperten ces. oa.be 2 ee ee 
Community service outside the school______~ 
Professional service et 2a biases es. 
Travel study eco Beg. et ee eo est 
Publications 4.) 22 ee eee oa 
Experimental problem, project or activity 

WOrK ()2seu ak eon SOR ee 
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Residence Requirements 


Twenty-four semester hours of work completed in the state colleges 
of California will be accepted as satisfying residence requirements, pro- 
vided that at least one-half of this work must have been completed 
subsequent to June 1, 1934, in the college granting the degree. 
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LOWER DIVISION 
William Ashforth, Dean 


The lower division aims to be of immediate service to all worthy and 
eligible young people who may wish to profit by its opportunities to pur- 
sue collegiate study. While this study is open to all deserving students, 
yet this higher training should be rightly reserved for those best fitted, 
both by aptitude and mental capacity, to pursue it with profit to them- 
selves and with honor to the institution. The lower division offers the 
first two years’ study and training in practical arts and sciences and in 
liberal arts and sciences. The offerings in the former are largely tech- 
nical and professional, the latter more flexible and cultural. 

It is the purpose of the lower division to help the student lay as 
broad a base as possible on which to erect the superstructure of his later 
study. ; 

Lower division work, because of its liberal and foundational char- 
acter, ought, wherever possible, to be completed before the student 
enters into a department where more specialized upper division work 
is offered. This is advisable, not only to safeguard against the narrow- 
ness and provinciality of over-specialization, but to give him the breadth 
of intellectual experience necessary for effective participation in society. 
In the light of past experience the curriculum of the lower division has 
been expanded to include all the more general courses which, by intro- 
ducing the student to the different fields of knowledge and learning, 
prepare him for advanced work (concentrating) in specialized subjects. 

Since the aim of a liberal education is (1) to create the desire and 
the habit of reading for oneself, (2) to judge what is worth reading, and 
(3) to undertake inquiries of one’s own, lower division work, like that 
of the upper division, is conducted in an atmosphere of lively criticism. 
Students and faculty join in a common adventure of learning; students 
are encouraged to raise questions; faculty are expected, by the weight 
of their experience, to clarify issues. This community of effort, this 
common shaping of problems, is the true democracy of learning and 
teaching, the distinguishing badge of a higher and more liberal education. 

From the point of view of finances, the lower division should appeal 
to many students who wish to save the expense of attending a more distant 
college, since the courses offered here are identical with those offered 
in other colleges and universities. Doubtless many will welcome the 
opportunity to secure collegiate work toward the B.A. degree and still 
remain free from high tuitions and traveling expenses. 


First and second year students are grouped under two heads: 


1. General Degree (without credential to teach) lower division 
students who have or may not have chosen a major field: 


Art Music 

Biological Science Physical Education 

EHeonomics & Business Physical Science 
Administration Political Science 

English Sociology 

History Speech 

Home Economics Group Major 

Industrial Education (See page 39) 
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2. Professional Degree (with credential to teach) lower division 
students who have chosen a major in a teaching field 


1. The early childhood education curriculum 
The elementary curriculum 

The junior high school curriculum 

Home economics education 

Industrial education 

Art education 

Health and physical education 

Music 

Speech 
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Liberal arts and technical curricula do not lead to a teaching cre- 
dential. However, students pursuing them may, by fulfilling the require- 
ments of a teaching major, qualify for a certificate to teach. 

If a lower division student wishes to change his department affilia- 
tion or course of study, he must first file a written notice to this effect 
with the dean of. the lower division; whereupon an evaluation of his 
previous record will be made in terms of the department chosen. This 
statement applies also to lower division transfers from other colleges or 
junior colleges. 


THE CURRICULUM IN LOWER DIVISION 


Approximately thirty-nine (89) units must be in certain fields desig- 
nated by the State Board of Education. The State board requirements 
for degree courses are minimum requirements which must be met by every 
department of the college. The remaining units will be in courses selected 
to meet the major and minor requirements of the student’s preferred field 
of study, or such other selections as may be approved by the dean of the 
lower division. 

Whenever a student has done in high school more than the normal 
amount of work in certain fields, it may be credited in the college, not 
however reducing the number of units for graduation. 

The lower division courses are distributed as follows: 


A. Degree Requirements of the State board and of the local institution. 


1. Social. Sciences, 14 units. 
Twelve (12) of these units may be taken in the lower 
division and must include 
History 4 A-B (6 units) or 
History 8 A-B (6 units) er 
Sociology 1 and 2 (6 units) or 


wb ieee oe och ae ce hen na 6 
Sociology 1 (8 units) 
Sociology 2 (3 units) (6) 
Heonomics 2 (3 units) 
Plus elective units in social science fields___._._-_____________._____. 6 
Political) Science: 101.4 2units oe o2s 20) 2 ee 


(This is required unless the State law on the Constitution and American 
ideals has been satisfied by a course taken in another institution of 
collegiate rank in this State. This course may not be taken in lower 
division. ) ae 


14 


2) 


ae 


Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 


3. 
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Natural Sciences, 14 units. 

Six (6) units of chemistry, physics, physiology or zoology 
taken in high school may be allowed on the science requirement, 
but with no reduction of total units to be completed. When this 
substitution is made, six (6) units in general electives will 
replace the six (6) science units. Work taken in college in 
fulfilment of the natural science requirement must include at 
least two units of laboratory credit. 

The lower division offerings from which selections may be 
made to meet the natural science requirements include: 


5OA-B, General Physiology, 6 units 


5OC, General Physiology, 3 units 

Da. Anatomy, 3 units 

55, Bacteriology, 3 units 

45, Plant Biology, 4 units 

60A-B, General Zoology, 8 units 

65 Animal Biology, 3 units 

40A-B, General Botany, 8 units 

1A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 6 units; or 


2A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 10 units 
5A-B Organic Chemistry, 6 units 
15: Physies of Music, 3 units 

16, Physics of Sound, 3 units 
19A-B, Physics, 6 units 

20A-B, General Physics, 6 units 


English, 6 units. 


An examination in English composition must be taken by 
all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. For details, see English department, 
page 87. 

English 18A-B, English Composition, fulfills the minimum 
English requirement of 6 units. 


. Psychology, 3 units. 


Satisfied by Psychology 1A, General Psychology, taken in 
the sophomore year, either semester. 


. Physical Education, 2 units in lower division. 


Satisfied for women by Physical Education 1, 2, and elec- 
tives. 

Satisfied for men by Physical Education 514A, B, C, 
and 52. 


. Modern Language is also offered in lower division, and is a 


requirement in certain departments. All students are strongly 
urged to elect modern language wherever possible. 
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B. Beginnings in Majors and Minors 


Besides the foregoing list of required subjects, there remain 
from 22 to 26 units in the lower division which may be applied to 
laying foundations toward major and minor fields in the upper 
division. If a student chooses a major department, he should com- 
plete in lower division from 6 to 12 units toward his minors. The 
student will do well to consult his advisers before finally selecting 
his minor fields. (Both majors and minors are discussed in full 
under each department section of this bulletin.) ‘These courses 
together with other beginnings in majors and minors reach 60 units. 
The student will select additional courses either from the State 
requirements or from institutional offerings in the following fields: 


Art Industrial Arts 
Economics and Business Mathematics 
Administration Music 
Education Philosophy 
English Political Science 
Foreign Language Psychology 
Graphie Arts . Biological Science 
Health and Physical Physical Science 
Education Social Science 
History Sociology 


Home Heconomics Speech 
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TYPICAL PROGRAM IN LOWER DIVISION 


Freshman Year 1st 2d 
Semester Year 
APTA g? Gets Shee >. aah ail ee aes Oi a ae ees SARE ia Sab. 58 3 3 6 
English Composition 18A-B. 
Socials Sciences 1b Sema A ee wt pp ay Ss 3 6 


History 4A-B, or 
History 8A-B, or 
Sociology 1, 2. 
STE PEE NAIR OS ae I, SRSA ral pee RS RR od 38to5 3tod 6tol0 


Biological—Physiology 50A-B, or Anatomy 52, 
or Bacteriology 55, or Botany 40A-B, 
or Zoology 60A-B. 


Physical—Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B, or 2A-B, 
Physics 20A-B, or 19A-B, Physics 


15 or 16. 
Py eicein me UGA CIO. tos Ln te a ad te ee 4 b 1 
Freshman courses, 1 and electives or 51A, 51B. 
Electives and requirements toward majors and 
minors, Modern Language, Mathematics, Speech, 
Pi Greene tthtlg eae ee el ty ee ls 4to6 4to6 S8tol2 


153 154 31 


: 1st 2d 
Sophomore Year Semester Year 
SocialSctence. tweet passes bee sveue_ i wusele 3 a 6 


Sociology 1, 2, or 
Economics 1A-B, or 
Political Science 51A-B 
Spe 8 6 AO iy pe nla ange tig and kad ag aap iyi aia ak lela 8to5 3to5 6told 


Physical—Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B, or 
Organie Chemistry 5A-B, or 
Physics 19A-B, 20A-B, 15 or 16. 


Biological—Botany, Zoology, Physiology. 


Physicals Boucationsan: s2Ueee se i leiiads eee 3 4 nt 
Sophomore courses, 2 and electives or 51C and 
52. 

Rev CHOLOG Vm mere ek ee ee 3 3 3 
Psychology 1A (either semester). 

Fe CLEC CS OV Ve foe icc ee OR Re eat ead ch a ete 3 a 3 


Introductory course, 57 (either semester). 


Electives and requirements toward majors and 
minors, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
ni) A ts THE i lh bey Cpa de inahed nle ale e heald 9 Te 5toT 5StoT 10 tol4 


163 163 ol 
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UPPER DIVISION 


The upper division of the college embraces the last two years of the 
four-year curriculum. For admission to this division all students are 
reevaluated. The nature of the evaluation is determined by the student's 
desired curriculum classification. There are two such classifications, 
namely, (a) liberal arts and technical (b) professional. 


Choice of the major field. It is in the upper division that the 
definite major work is begun. Those students who up to the time of their 
entering .the upper division have not yet determined upon a major field 
must now do so. 

To be admitted to the liberal arts and technical courses the student 
must have completed the lower division requirements and must meet such 
other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 

To be admitted to the professional classification—limited in this 
institution to teaching—the student must not only fulfill the lower divi- 
sion requirements, but must also satisfy the following conditions: 


a. Show freedom from physical, mental or emotional conditions 
which could be regarded by the State Department of Education 
as sufficient reason for refusal to grant a teaching credential. 


b. Pass successfully those sections of the proficiency test required 
of the student in the major department. Candidates for the gen- 
eral credential in early childhood education, elementary or junior 
high must show proficiency in all of the statutory subjects.* 


c. Pass the speech proficiency test or successfully complete the desig- 
nated speech course. 


d. Pass the music test or tests required in the department. 


NotTre.—The proficiency, music and speech tests are given each 
semester. The time they will be administered is posted early in the 
semester. Students are advised to take these examinations as soon as 
possible after deciding to register for a credential course. 'Transfers from 
junior colleges should take the examinations during their first semes- 
ter here. 

The head of the department in which the student registers becomes 
the student’s chief adviser. The student should go to this adviser for 
all program making and other curricular and professional problems. 

It is highly desirable that the student make his choice of depart- 
ment major with great care. Personal preference, individual qualifica- 
tions and future ambitions should be carefully weighed. It should be 
kept in mind that change of department after entering the upper division 
is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


* The statutory subjects are defined in School Code Sine re ol 
as follows: {i| ale] 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, Pee 
and city and county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed 
branches in the several grades in which each may be required in the 
course of study adopted in pursuance of this Article, viz: (1) reading, 
(2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arithmetic, (6) geog- 
raphy, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, in- 
cluding a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) 
art, (11) training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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Changing a major field. Should a student in the upper division 
decide to change his major field, he should consult the dean of the upper 
division before seeing either the head of the department he is leaving, or 
the head of the department he desires to enter. 

The dean of the upper division will confer with the department 
heads concerned and, upon their agreement as to the desirability of the 
transfer, will approve the change. The credentials committee will then 
reevaluate the student’s credits and assign proper standing in the new 
‘department. 

Change from department to department may be made officially only 
at the close of a semester. 


Unit requirements in upper division. Upper division work covers 
60 units of work. Not less than 40 units of the total requirement must 
be elected from upper division courses. In liberal arts curricula, not more 
than 6 units in education may be required. By a ruling of the State 
Department of Edueation, not more than 40 semester hours taken either 
in the field of education or in a special department may be counted toward 
fulfillment of the total number of semester hours required for graduation, 
except where the candidate is not seeking a teaching credential. 


Upper division courses are numbered from 100 to 199. 


GROUP MAJOR 


Students who do not wish to follow a specialized major curriculum 
may elect a group major which permits a somewhat wider selection of 
offerings of a liberal arts type. This curriculum leads to an A.B. degree. 
Like all other degree curricula it requires 120 units for graduation, 
approximately half in the lower division and half in upper division. The 
candidate must also complete the State and institutional requirements 
for graduation. See page 28. 

After the lower division requirements have been met, the remaining 
lower division units are to be chosen by the student in such fields as he 
may elect, particularly giving attention to preparation for carrying out 
his plans in upper division. He will have guidance in selection of his 
electives from the group major adviser, the dean of the upper division. 

It is suggested that 15 units of a foreign language is a desirable 
choice for this major. This may be satisfied in part by work done in high 
school. 


Upper division required work. The student will complete 9 units 
in one subject or combination of subjects in each of 4 of the following 
groups: 


Art—Music 

Home Hconomics—Industrial Education 
English—Foreign Language—Speech 
Education—Philosophy—Psychology 

Physical Science—Biological Science—Mathematics 


‘History—Hconomics and Business Administration—Political Sci- 
ence—Sociology 
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Upper division electives. The remaining upper division units may 
be selected by the candidate on the basis of his tastes and purposes. 


Majors and minors. For general information on majors and minors, 
consult pages 29, 36 of this bulletin. 


STATE REQUIREMENT IN CONSTITUTION AND 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Under provisions of California State law, all persons before gradu- 
ating from a college or university in California must receive instruction 
in the Constitution of the United States and American Ideals, and be 
able to show attainment in the subject by completing satisfactorily a 
course in the subject or by passing an approved examination. 

This requirement may be satisfied in the Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege in the junior or senior year in one of three ways. First, by com- 
pleting the course: Political Science 101, American Political Institutions, 
2 units, a course designed especially to satisfy this requirement; second, 
by completing the course: History 102A-B, History of the United States, 
6 units; third, by an examination on the Constitution and American 
Government, without credit, given in April and November of each year. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVE CREDENTIALS 


Persons who desire to secure administration credentials authorizing 
service as elementary school exe*utives, should secure a copy of the State 
Department of Education Bulle:in No. 12, June 15, 19385, Regulations 
Governing Granting of Credentials and Certificates for Public School 
Service in California, and carefully study the requirements given on pages 
14 and 15. 


Credential for Elementary School Principal or Supervisor 


The program for those desiring the Elementary School Principal 
and Supervisor Credential as given in this College is so planned that the 
employed teacher may take all of the courses and do all of the work with- 
out a leave of absence or giving up any of the regular teaching. The 
theoretical courses and academic work can be done in the summer sessions 
on the college campus. Two summers, or at most three, will suffice for 
the residence requirement. ‘The remainder of the work can be done in the 
field while employed at teaching. Teachers wishing to be admitted to 
candidacy for this credential must send to the registrar for an administra- 
tion course application blank. 


Regulations of the State Board of Education* 


The administration credential is required for the position of prin- 
cipal of a school of more than five teachers. It is also required for a 
supervisor devoting more than half-time to supervision of instruction. 

An applicant may not receive this credential until he has com- 
pleted at least two years of successful teaching. 

No one may be registered for the administration credential for 
elementary school work who is not in possession of a valid general ele- 
mentary credential. 


* Adopted from Bulletin 12. 
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The applicant must complete at least 18 semester hours of work 
beyond all requirements for the general elementary credential. Courses 
given in this school to meet this requirement are: 

Units 

Education 195 (Adm.)—School Administration.and Supervision 3 

Education 196 (Adm.)—Field Work in Administration and 

Supervision (Prerequisite: Ed. 195—School Administra- 


Legis tai It peR VISION ctw te ae eer oe 4 

Education 179—Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
EOF RW Cage Nad 2° ARLEN Bie PNR A rN ly lei BA 2 
Education 178—Educational Sociology _-__--__----_-------__ 2-3 
Education 170—Philosophy of Education_--_-___---_-_----_--_ 3 
Education 198—California School Law and Finance_----_~-- 1-2 
Education Electives—(Requires approval) ~-__----_-------- 2 
18 


If any of the above courses have been taken previously, other 
courses, preferably nonprofessional background courses, will be recom- 
mended to complete the minimum requirement of eighteen units. The 
courses may be pursued concurrently with, or subsequent to teaching 
experience. 


SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


MATRICULATION PROCEDURE 


Beginning freshmen are accepted on a tentative basis during 
their first semester. At the end of the first semester, the credentials 
committee reviews the records of all freshmen students. ‘Those who 
have made an average of C or better on a program of not less than 12 
units of work are matriculated in regular standing. 

Those freshman students who have not satisfied the C average 
requirement may be classified as tentative continued, tentative pro- 
bationary, or may be disqualified, depending upon the degree of the 
deficiency. 


Transfer students are matriculated as in regular standing if 
they present an average of C or better in all college work they have 
earried elsewhere. Transfer students with less than a © average are 
enrolled as transfer provisional or transfer probationary, depending 
upon the degree of the deficiency. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


I. Classification according to scholastic standing 
Regular students are those who have matriculated. 


Provisional students are those who enter without sufficient high 
school recommendations, and who have failed to matriculate because their 
total record is slightly below’ a C average. As long as a student is 
classified as provisional, he is not eligible to candidacy for a degree or 
credential. 


Probationary students have serious scholarship deficiencies. See 
page 44. 


il. Classification according to program load 
Full-time students are those who carry a program of 12 or more 
units. 


Part-time students are those who carry less than 12 units of work. 


Limited students are those who carry 5 units of work, or less. They 
do not pay a student body fee. 


ltl. Classification according to objective 


Professional students are those in regular standing who indicate 
a preference for a specific major field of study leading to an academic 
degree and/or a teaching credential. 


Liberal Arts students are those who are not preparing for a 
teacher’s credential, but who may be working for the B.A. degree in some 
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other or more general field; they may or may not be planning for a later 
professional or specialized training. 


Technical students are those who are not preparing for teach- 
ing credentials but may be working for the B.A. degree in some special 
or technical field. 


Special students are those who are neither preparing to teach nor 
working toward a degree. 


IV. Classification according to the level in the college curriculum 


Lower division includes the first two years of college work. Stu- 
dents who have completed 0 to 29 units of work are ranked as freshmen ; 
those who have completed 30 to 59 units of work are ranked as sopho- 
mores. 


Upper division includes the third and fourth years of college work. 
Students who have completed with a total average of C or better, 60 to 
89 units of work are ranked as juniors; from 90 to 120 units as seniors. 


SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


Scholarship After Entrance Is Rated on a Five- point Scale as Follows: 
A—Superior, B—Good, C—Average, D—Poor, and F—Failure. 


The Unit 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of 
class work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a lab- 
oratory subject, three full periods a week, taken for not less than eighteen 
weeks. In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value 
of one lecture hour. 


Grade Points 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade 
points. An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade 
points per unit; a C gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade 
point value, and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the 
grade F. No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not 
equal his total units. For work marked “Incomplete,” or ‘‘Withdrawn,” 
the student receives neither units nor grade points. Completed work 
will be duly credited. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship 


No person may progress from lower division to upper division 
until he has earned a © average in about 60 units of work. 


No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose 
total average in the institution is below a C (that is, whose total grade 
points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted to 
teaching whose total average shall fall below C is barred from teaching 
until the C average is reestablished. 


No person shall be graduated who has not made an average 
grade of C. . 
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All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp Provisional, Probational or 
Disqualified Standing. 


Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are set at midsemes- 
ter to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory work at that time. 
(D’s or F's.) 

A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory 
grades in two or more subjects shall be interviewed by the deans. 


Failure in any required course necessitates repetition of the course 
the first time it is given. 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not con- 
tinue the course until the failure is removed except upon special permission 
of the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue a course the 
second semester and is reported as failing at midsemester, he is thereby 
automatically dropped from the course and receives a grade of F. 


Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given only for work left unfin- 
ished at the end of any semester provided that the interruption is 
warranted and that the work completed thus far has been of passing grade. 

Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the 
course before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 

Incompletes not made up within a year automatically become fail- 
ures (F’s). However, in the case of students not returning within a year, 
the Incompletes become F’s if the student was failing at the time the 
Incomplete was received. Otherwise, the Incompletes become With- 
drawals (W’s). 


Probation and Disqualification 


Work is considered satisfactory when a student riaintatne an average 
grade of C or better. When his work falls seriously below this C average, 
he may be placed on probation or disqualified for further attendance at 
college. 


1. Probation 


a. A freshman who has failed to matriculate at the end of his 
first semester of attendance and whose record is seriously 
below C average, may be allowed to continue with a program 
limited to not more than 124 units of work, if the credentials 
committee considers it advisable. In this case he is on tenta- 
twe probationary status. 

b. A transfer student with a record slightly below a C average 
may be allowed to enter for one semester on transfer proba- 
tionary status. 


ec. Any student is placed on probation if at the end of any semes- 
ter, the sum of units carried and grade points made do not 
equal 22; or 

d. If his cumulative deficit of grade points falls below the 
established schedule, which allows a progressively smaller 
number of deficiencies each semester. 

Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 

units, proportional reduction in requirement is made. 
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2. Disqualification. A student may be and usually is disqualified by 
the faculty committee on scholastic standing under the following 
circumstances: 


a. If he is a freshman and fails to matriculate at the end of his 
second semester ; 


b. If he is a transfer student who entered on probation, and fails 
to matriculate after one semester’s trial; 


c. If he ineurs a third successive probation ; 


d. If his record falls below an average grade of D per unit of 
work undertaken in any single semester; 


e. If his cumulative deficit of grade points falls below the estab- 
lished schedule which allows a progressively smaller number of 
deficiencies each succeeding semester. 


3. Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible upon the com- 
pletion of one semester of study elsewhere or other useful work 
acceptable to the deans. JReinstatement is established upon 
recommendation of the appropriate dean to the committee on 
scholastic standing. 


Work taken in a recognized collegiate institution by lower division 
students during the period of disqualification may, if it is above average 
grade, be accepted upon the approval of the committee on scholastic 
standing. A transcript of record of such work signed by the registrar 
of the college attended should accompany the petition for readmission. 

Upon reinstatement, a student is on probation, and may remain as 
long as he maintains an average of C or better in each semester of his 
probation. Failure to'maintain this average will probably result in a 
second disqualification. 

A student who has been disqualified a second time ordinarily is not 
permitted to petition for reinstatement. 


PROGRAMS 


An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
174 units may be carried without petition to the credentials committee. 
Those students who are physically below normal are advised to take a 
maximum program of not more than 14 units. 

A student with a single failure may not take more than 15 units the 
following semester. 

A student, above freshman standing, placed on probation is not 
permitted to enroll for more than 138 units of work in addition to required 
physical education activity. 


The method of petitioning for excess units is as follows: 

The student secures a blank petition from the registrar and fills it 
as indicated. 

It is signed by the head of his department and by either the dean 
of men or the dean of women. 

The student returns the petition to the registrar, who later reports 
to the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only to students whose 
scholarship average of 2.5 for the past semester indicates ability to carry 
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the work. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before Friday of the 
third week in the semester. 


Program changes. A semester program card must be filed at the 
time of registration. Any change after this may be made only by petition. 


Withdrawals and Dropped Subjects. A student withdrawing from 
a class or from college for any reason should notify the deans and follow 
the usual withdrawal procedure. 

A student may petition to change his program of study without pen- 
alty during the first three weeks. A withdrawal from class after the third 
week of the semester except for reasons beyond the student’s control is 
interpreted as a failure in the course; but should he be allowed to drop 
before the last three weeks of the semester he will receive a W or FE 
depending on whether he was doing passing or failing work at the time of 
withdrawal. Should it be necessary or advisable to drop any course 
during the last three weeks of the semester it may be marked Incomplete 
if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise it will be 
marked F. 

A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


Eligibility for Office Holding and Student Activities 


To be eligible to hold any student body office or to represent the 
college in any public performance, the student must meet the following 
requirements: (Note: Mid-semester warnings shall be used to deter- 
mine current scholastic standing.) 


I. For Student Body Office: 


A. Candidacy for Office: The candidate for office must be carrying at 
least 12 units of work,* must be maintaining an average of C or 
better in the current semester, and must have a total average of 
C or better. 


B. Continuance in office: To continue in office, the student officer 
must carry at least 12 units of work * and must maintain passing 
grades in all his work. 


II. For Participation in Public Performances: 


A student should be carrying at least 12 units of work, must 
have made a C average or better in the preceding semester, and 
at the time of evaluation must be in good and regular standing. 
(Note: These provisions do not apply where the performance is 
part of the regular class requirement. ) 


III. For Participation in Athletic Competition: 
A. In the Freshman year the student must be fully registered for at 
least 12 units of work and must be regularly carrying the same. 
B. For Varsity participation the student must have completed twenty 
units and must meet the standards of the Athletic Association 
to which the college belongs. 


* A student who is enrolled for Directed Teaching is not held for the 
12 unit requirement. 
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Absence and Honorable Dismissal 


Should a student find it necessary to be absent, he should file a 
statement of reason in the office of the dean. 

Application for brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, 
should be made to the deans. Indefinite leave of absence may be secured 
from the appropriate dean and notice filed with the registrar.. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of 
completing all work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor 
in charge. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of 
absence do so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed 
or entirely withdrawn. ; 

Honorable dismissal will be granted to students in good standing 
who find it necessary to leave the institution before the close of any 
semester. It will be granted on petition to the credentials committee by 
securing the appropriate petition slip from the registrar. 

Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students 
on probation, students under suspension, and students failing to pay fees 
are not regarded as students in good standing. 


Examinations 


Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, to be given within regular class hours, 
and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the instructor. 

Final examination of the semester will be given according to a 
definite schedule. 

A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to 
a special or make-up examination except upon approval of the instructor 
of the class, and if there is a good and sufficient reason for missing the 
examination. 


ART DEPARTMENT* 


Mrs. CROSWELL, Head of Department 
Mr. CHEEVER Mrs. FIsH Mr. LAwWHORNE 
Mrs. DOoLiTTLEe Mr. GRIFFIN Mrs. RUSSELL 


General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art 

Candidates for degrees with a major in art must fulfill all the State 
Board and general institutional requirements which are set forth on 
page 28. 


Departmental Requirements 

Lower Division: Beginnings are made in lower division toward the 
department major. There is a definite sequence of preliminary art 
courses preparatory for the upper division professional work. 


Units 
Art »1—Design ‘and’ Color. lucie cl sels ee eee 2 
Art 38—Applied Design, Toys__----__---_---____----______ Pes ID 
Art’ 5-—Stage ‘Design 2.08 Jie ace 1k ee ea i eee 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing -____--__________-___ 2 
Art’ 11—Watercolor ‘Painting’ LLU. 22 720 (22) 8 oe ee Oe 2 
Art) 12—Lettering oui Updo Se) a eee 1 
Art ‘14—Poster oo oe Ot ee ee 2 
Art 194—Public. School Art._.__.___..____.__- +232 ys 


Upper Division: Twenty-five units of upper division courses in art are 
required for the major. 


Art 101—Advanced Design and Color_________-___ ERS 2 
Art JOZA-4Weayving) =. 2-b i200 eee 2 
Art 105A—-Costume -Design® 00250244023 bu eee = 
Art 108A—Leather’ Tooling’ 220-2... eee 1 
Art, 108B—Book' Binding’) lon 2 0 ee eee 1 
Art T1IS3A—Modeling 2202 a eee eee 2 
Art 114A—lInterior: Decoration “220 320 eee 2 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life____---_____--________ 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life__________________ 2 
Art 116A—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Oil--____._____-__- 4 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation_________________-_ 
Art. 121—Photography. 9 2.2. ecpeann coo eee ete a 
Art. 128-—Ceramica! 2.80 20 ee ee 2 

Total required art units 22ve leo Se eee 40 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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Minor 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in art must complete 
two minors, or one minor and an additional major selected from the 
following fields: 


Education Home Economics 
English Industrial Education 
Foreign Language Music 
Health and Physical Science 

‘ Education Social Sciences 


While the student may select for a second major any field he 
prefers, the junior high school major has proven desirable for art majors 
to choose. 


Art Electives 


To satisfy the varied demands in present day public education, art 
majors are advised when possible to elect art courses beyond those required 
for the degree and in excess of the 124 units needed for graduation. 

The list of elective art courses to be offered at various times within 
the four-year period is as follows: 


Units 
Ea fe eR OU en ee ee ee ete 1 
SAW GE Sees BASIS Goer le. or sana ly ar apt he I alana al peal reheat sian Sadana ai a 
Art 13—Pencil Sketching and Composition_________________-- 2 
Mutts LOSS meatier 2 oe ee Le oe 2 
AP et Oe A OOM OLT Vas oe er | ee eg ne ge go 2 
Art 105B—Costume Design: Historic Costume___________-___-- 2 
Arend oC Stage: Costume... a ae eae Pe 
Art 10(—Apoued, Design = Batik*. 25 0 ee 2 
Art 109—Design of Costume Accessories______________--___--__ 2 
Perot NeCdIeWOrks se ee Ye eee ee 1or2 
RE ee dee iF PSION TTL SL ER CLOT! ote ee te cn 2 
Art 112—Applied Design—Carving ____________________---_-- lor2 
omy oat hoy d BAe s Pa 0 Pea bi ny quel? Mia Pipl es hh i in nicl aloe iyo 2 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life_____._.__________-___----- 2 
Pete bie SOCK RE Tiniting S08". oS ae eA ee ae cae, 1 or2 
Art 120—Figure Composition—Oil Painting____________------ pe 
Arietuo-—— Commercial “Art. ae ee a 2or3 


Degree and teaching credential 


Students who desire to earn a baccalaureate degree with an art 
major and a teaching credential may select from the following arrange- 
ments of courses: 


a. For teachers of art in elementary and secondary schools. 
b. For teachers of handicapped adults and children. 
ce. For teachers of recreational classes. - 


Credentials 


Special secondary credential in art. Students receiving the 
degree with a major in art also earn a teaching credential which 
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permits them to teach art in the elementary, junior high or high 
school. 


Junior high school credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing twelve additional units in edu- 
eation during an additional semester or in summer sessions. 


General secondary credential. In order to obtain a general 
secondary credential, in addition to the art credential, the student 
will have to work an additional year at an institution authorized 
to give this credential. 


Students wishing an art major and another credential will in 
general find time is saved by majoring in art and fulfilling requirements 
for the other major through choice of electives. 


Alternative Curricula within the Art Department 


The curriculum within the art department is so arranged that a 
student may work toward a degree and a credential entitling him to teach 
art in elementary and secondary schools; or he may vary the curriculum to 
prepare himself for teaching handicapped adults and children in schools 
and hospitals or for teaching recreational classes on playgrounds and in 
recreational centers; or he may work toward a degree with an art major 
without a teaching credential. In any case the student follows a “core” 
curriculum of academic and professional courses, differentiating in such 
art and allied courses as he may require for his specific objective. 


ART MAJOR (without teaching credential) 


In addition to the 40 units listed on page 48 there should be 
selected 22 units from the following list for a B.A. degree in art without 
a teaching credential. 

The courses in the art major are fundamental for specialized inter- 
ests. The minor is arranged to permit a choice for continued study in 
commercial art, applied design, crafts, costume design, drawing and 
painting. The following suggested courses in the minor are arranged with 
this objective. Choice of 22 units from the following: 


Units 
Art. 2A—Basketry.....s2itce!) Ui eet ora!) ee 1 
Art..2B—Reederaft, -S2 2s 2-2 2 eh. Te 1 
Art:108—-House. .Designiwn a ee lor2 
Art..104—Jewelry, -.-. 22-0 ss. LU Lee eee Zz 
Art 105B—Costume Design; Historic Costume________________ 2 
Art,105C—Stages Costume 'ciic2. saves ee ee ee 2 
Art 107A—-Applied. Design ; Batik ..u.-.2_-__._-__ Ls =Sunee 2 
Art 109—Design of Costume Accessories______________________ 2 
Art-110—Art: Needlework. 2): 2s 28 ee lor2 
Art 111—Faehion lustration’ ~~ oo. ee eee 2 
Art 112—Applied Design; Carving ~___--____________________ lor2 
Art ‘115 B——Modeling = own Seo ee ee Pe 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life ~___________-=__________ 2or4 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life-_________________ 2or4 
Art TI9——Block ‘Printing’ 22 tee eae ee eee lor2 
Art 120—Fiigure Composition—Oil Painting ~_____.___________ 2 or4 


Art 1222—Commercial: Art * 20s 223 2 ee eee 3 
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On the following pages, the core curriculum in art is shown, 
together with the variations suggested for the different curricula. 

As indicated in the suggested programs, students are to select upon 
advice of the head of the department, their requirements and electives 
toward their chosen objective—to equal 120 units. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR ART MAJORS 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: Units 
Science; Biological or: Physical. -28 se wip ees ek bees 3 or 4 
English 18A—English Composition__________--_______________ 3 


History 4A—History of Western Civilization, or Hist. 8A—His- 
tory of Americas, or Sociology 1_-.____-____________________- 


Arta Desivnsand. @Ol0ree eet ee a eS 2 

WlCCeivcsir tee ee ee ee ie eh en ok Se es 3 tod 

Physical Education 1 or 51A—Freshman Activities____________ : 
Total units <for--the-semester_2.. 2250 lL ee 143 to 1734 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 


mceenee., Bidlogical or ‘Physical. ae 2288 oo ee 3 or 4 
English 18B—English Composition ___________________________ 3 
History 4B—History of Western Civilization, or Hist. 8B—His- 
tory of Amerieas, or Sociology 222-2202 oe ee ee 3 
TULCOLLV CS) tear a ae ee ee Oe ee 3 to 4 
Physical Education 51B—Freshman Activities; men. Hlective for 
RTE i  Repepeiien agie tig ht dere ay Sak pg ee ata paepet 2 eee I OE A RAPES a te 4 
Art 10—Elementary, Freehand Drawing_____-_-_______---_--~- 2 
For public school art teachers: 
Atte lone PT nuCe SCHOO! Art ee ee ee ee 2 
For teachers of the handicapped: 
(tye Zeke 3 ES ae ip eigenen on aa eee tenn, odie Oibetiaa Peis 1 
Total units for the semester, all curricula______________ 163 to 173 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 
Psychology 1A—General Psychology__________________________ 3 
Science and Social Science Electives__________________________ 6 to8 
Physical Education 51C—Sophomore Activities; men. Elective 
LOR acy O81 CTI seen ae ie earn or i a ep te hye ree 2 $ 
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For public school art teachers: Units 
Science 8 or 103—Science of Dyeing _______________________ 2or3 
Art. 11—-Water' Color. Painting®._~  oa e  eeeee 2 
Art 12—Lettering. fe ee ee eee 1 

For teachers of the handicapped and recreation: 

Artv19A—Publies School *Art) 22c4 pen ese oe A ee a 
Att 2B—Reederaft?*22. fee ee a eee a 
Art 113A—Modeéling ee ee eee ie 
For nonprofessional: costume design: 
Science 3 or 1038—Science of Dyeing __________________ 2 or 3 
Science 101A—Textile Chemistry__._.____...______________u 2 
Art 11—Water Color Painting_._._.._.-___2__-o--2___-Lae 2 
Art. 12—Lettering. 24 .2.che8 eo Se ee eee 1 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study_-.-____--________________ 2 
Wlectives |. oe 6 

For commercial art and other nonprofessional candidates: 
Science—Biological or Physical__.__.-.....______---__-.--__- 3 to 6 
Art 11—Water Color’ Painting. ___- = 2-2 ee ee 2 
Wlectives 22 oo en See a 8 to 10 

Total units for the semester, all curricula__._..-___.______ 164 to 174 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art teaching majors: 


Education 57—Introduction to Education-_________________---- 3 

Physical Education 2 or 52—Sophomore Activities-__...____---- 

Social Science and Science Electives__._.____._________----_-- 6 to 10 
For public school art teachers: 

Art 3—Applied. Design, Toys i_-u2._.- ou ui ae 2 

Art 5—Stage Design_____-_____- Wil ee espe oe le eee 2 

Art: 14——Poster 2-222. 2223 50.22 ee eee 2 
For teachers of the handicapped and recreation: 

Art 3—Applied Design, Toys ii>2___ = ee 2 

Art 5 Stave Design oe een n oes eee 2 

Art 19B—Fundamentals of Creative Handwork_____________._-- 2 
For nonprofessional: costume design: 

Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life______________-_--__------ 2 

Art 105A—Elementary Costume Design--_------------_--_---- 2 

Home Economics 95—Clothing Construction_____-___1-----_---_ 3 

Hilectives” 220 oo SS Se Aa oe SO ee ee 7 
For commercial art and other nonprofessional candidates: | 

Art JISA—-Figure Drawing from lifes..2.. or a eee 2 

Mlectives ‘~~. tas ee ee A ee ee 10 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


Core Curriculum, identical for all art teaching majors: 


For all teaching majors: Units 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ___---------------__-- 3 
Art 101—Advanced Design and Color____--__-___--____-_-___- 2 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Elective Activities_____-__.___ 4 
Education 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Elementary__. 3 
BE Gee tr ee UCL ee eee te ee ee ee ee 2 
viet eratce. UP Ouery) oa oo ee en 2 or 3 
TUL aT ae a a eas To. aa 5 3 Ue ah ys 1 Sep ae Ree Sania ee 2 

Nonprofessional: costume design: 

Home Hconomics 101—Advanced Clothing Construction____--__ 3 
Art 105B—Costume Design (Historic) ----------__-----_-____ 2 
Att. LI5bA—-ligire “Drawin? #2ec2- octal cee 3 
Home Economics 94—Clothing Selection and Construction____-_ 3 

Nonprofessional: for commercial art and other types: 

Rr A ON CIS ae a te icin ce ee eae ee 2 

Me te OO STA NY site win oa ernie wir oe GIN dee LR 2 

PREC EIN ONS see oie ee ey: sien ST cose tS) ea 8 to 10 
Total units for the semester, all curricula__-___---__---_ 143 to 153 


Second Semester 
Core Curriculum, identical for all art majors: 


Physical Education 160B—Junior Elective Activities____._.______ 4 

Political Science 101—American Institutions__._.._._____--_____ 2 

HICCEIVOS =o Sk RP RIG OO Ae Ceres a 1to11 
For all teaching majors: 

Education 190B (Art)—Teacher’s Course in Art, Secondary_-__- 3 

Aree.0o-——Costume® Design ..22s. 25 -ee Se tyes Sari as Pe 2 
Public school teachers will take also: 

Art 114—Interior Decoration__________-________ ee y 

ArtsibA-—Wiecure- Drawing. 4.0 3-en sp Sh hey seep eth i ogee. 2 

POCONOS i cht ye a ae a i Ee ah oe an he, a 7 


Teachers of the handicapped will take instead of the group above, 
the following courses: 


Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles (Batik) ....______________ 2 
Art 117B—Advanced Crafts and Industrial Design_____________ a 
BLOC Vesa etree Cees a ee eee ke eee ee 7 
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Nonprofessional: Costume design: Units 
Art. - 14—Poster? 22% 3 Screen es 2 
Art 105C—Stage Costume ,2. = eee ae Se eee 2 
Art 109—Design of Costume Accessories____-__--___----------~ bs 
Blectives 2 ss ke Se ee 3 

Commercial art—Nonprofessional: other candidates: 

Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life.-_----_____---___- b 
Art 116A—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Oil-__-_--_-----_-- 2 
Hlecti ves: tctcew ace biked es ee oe oka ae 12 


SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


Core Curriculum for all teaching majors: 


Education 173—Secondary Education__________-_____________ 2 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching_______________-____ 2 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation_____________________ 1 
For public school art teachers: 
Art 108A—Leather. Tooling. 2+. .22.0.4b2..62) Aa eee 1 
Art: 108B——Bockbinding -o.22...22.-s2$2s2.-_Chl ti eee 1 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life-_______________________ 2 
Art 116A—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Oil__.____________ = 
Dlectives: 222.250 DE ee eee +4 
For teachers of the handicapped and recreation: 
Art °102— Weaving 1.2122) 2 ee eee ps 
Art 112—Applied Design, Wood Carving___-__________________ pi 
HNectives. 22.2025 Vee ee ie ee 3 oe 6 
Nonprofessional: costume design: 
Art 102—Weaving® 22a be uh ee eee 2 
Art 105A—Costume” Design cscs ee eee ve 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life__________________ 2 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation_____________________ if 
FOLCCULV CS wan a i i 


Commercial art—Nonprofessional: other candidates: 


Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life__________________ 2 
Art 116B—Pictorial Composition, Landscape, Water Color______ 2 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciation______________________ 1 
Art’ 122—Commercial” Art” 7 oe a ee 3 
BN CUE VCS eosin pe ee ete 4-10 
Total units for the semester, all curricula__________________ 15 


Second Semester 


Core Curriculum for teaching majors: 


Education 192B (Art)—Directed Teaching________________-___ 2 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation__________--__________ 2 


Art—Majors +aY9) 


For public school art teachers: Units 
WECOOs WEAVING ono ee So ters: ee Es Z 
PLOCLIVOD te ee Oe ee Seine to 6 


For teachers of the handicapped and recreation: 


tee we CW OLE Vaan ait ie i ee ee ee re eee ee Bee 2 
ATL? 110-—Art Needleworke ones io Sa ee eo ee Se 2 
eee LOCK © Ei Line hale ees tee een a ee ne es 2 
ArG02— VW eaving P20 ee Sas ee Bee ees 2 
Tete sabe — Sey ee cama eis ee es et iis ie) eae oe. 3 
Nonprofessional: costume design: 
Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles (Batik) _._______-___-_-_- 2 
Art LI0-—Art Needle Worke WW aos. ae Se ee Za 
Amt i——pashion 2lUUStRatiOne — ons. ta ee ee 2 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation__________________--_ eo 
ABET 10S —W0G Vile ye So eo 8 > ee eg re ia 
WHECLIVES = ono. ee eee eet a ailiek gun pest Gouget hs 4to6 
Commercial Art and Nonprofessional: other candidates: 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life_____________-___- 2 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation_____________________ 2 
Art 116B—Pictorial Composition—Water Color_______________ 2 
TGR LIVGST pr = te had er eee ee eee oa ree 8 to 10 
Total units for the semester, all curricula______________ 14 or 15 


MAJORS IN ART RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY AND TEACHING 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Select 40 units from the following: Starred courses required. 


PRP LCOS COLGT te ee eee re eee hoe eth 2 
*Art 10—-Hlementary Freehand Drawing _---___-__________-- BA 
AGRA oa ES ROUT Y 0, soe oe ae Ee a eee: SZ TEE 1 
* Art Zire hecuceniti abe os ee ee ee ae Fe Poe em tes 1 
rte! lA MOCCUN Eg) cee eee Sate, ere ye ath ee eT 2 
*Art 3—Applied Design—Toys. ~-2..--_--__---_--.._- a -- 2 
SNE CEE Cg MN SAG Nae ap are i SS ee ees pet a oar at ORE OR mee 2 
*Art 19B—Fundamentals of Creative Handwork________________ 2 
Sere rh ero A OTH INTO bie ate ee ce ee ee ee ee 4 
Art 107—Applied Design—Textiles ~-__-___--__--__--__----__ 2 
mvi ee eae OSLOl pce Sf a ee ee P 2 
FAT Unt tagesCostume 2:5. 2k hee eee Jobe in $e 2ST 2 
SATE LOS A——-) eather“ 1 OOUNE 5 eee. eB See a 
Ariss bs —— 00k DING NS -xren 4 eat Os eee eee 2 1 
SATA NN CAN LD Ogre eee oi Se a oe ee a A a en y 2 
Art 112—Applied Design—Woodecarving ~___---__-____-______ 2 
Aah 1O04——— Jewelry 2 a 2 eee eae | bakes fe 2 
Art. DL0-—Art. Needlework —~Uo to W532 tou ee 2 
Art 119-—Biock. Printing... 440-4408 pees eet SL eh 2 
MTte lilo hotogra puny 9 2 a eed ee eee ee 2 


*Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation..-..--.-.---.---- 3 
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Units 
Art 11—Water -Color. Painting. 2 =e SS ee 2 
Art. 12—Lettering « —228c06.20ee se a ee eee 1 
Art: 116—Pictorial Composition \2. 002.0 UL ee 2 
Art.115A—Figure Drawing’ from Life- == ---_ = So oe 2 


MINORS IN ART 


The art department offers minors for students in all other depart- 
ments of the college. The art courses required may vary with the need of 
the student. Unless otherwise specified the following are required in 
any Art Minor: 


Units 
Art «= 1-——Color’-and” Design... ee eee v4 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing_____________________- 2 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation______.___________ 3 


The following is arranged for a teaching minor for Early Childhood 
Education, elementary, and junior high departments. 

Students in the academic departments of the college, who do not 
receive a teaching credential with their degree, may substitute upper divi- 
sion art courses for those marked with an asterisk * in the minor as set up 
below. 


Units 
Lower’ Division reco et ee ee ee ee 6 or 13 
Art’ <1-—Design -and . Color ao re ee 
*Art -19A—Publie- School“ Art: 2 oars e ee oe eee g 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing_-__~--_--______~-__-- 2 
Art? 1i—Water ‘Color, 22fo20_.Lb¥. 2 Ae eee z= 
*Art, 12—Lettering sto Ae A ee ee if 
*Art 38—Applied Design, Toysss22. ts. 2 ce ee 4 
*Art 14—Poster, or q 9 
*Art....5—Stage, Design. {2777 Sa FL a See ee * 
Upper Division." 6 or 12 
*Education 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Elementary Art_.. 3 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation_________._______- 3 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life_________________________ in 
Art Minor in Art Recreational Activity for Physical Education 
Majors 
Required : 
Art 1—Design,.and.; Coloma. 2h Se ee ee rs 
Art 117A—General Crafts and Work Sanus Activities: Loo tae 2 
Art .100—Art -Appreciation .2c...2. 2 BO ee 1 
Ed. 190A—Teachers’ Course in rebees ape School Art--__--__ 3 
Elect remainder from the following: 
Art 3—Applied Design—Toys ______________ ae 2 
Art’ 5-=Stage  Design-220 22225 228-8322 2 ee eee 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing_______________________ 7 
Art 2A-——Basketry - i 22..slksseeeessee ies en TRA TD  eeaee 1 
Art .2B-—Reederaft. aug eae ee Fea ee eee 1 


Art 102—Weavitg | uc SS Se og ee eee Lore 
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Units 
ATrtPLOsA-—Leather “looling (ol: 1: eww ele) bd a oe 1 
ASE Cee O03 Pees SOON eel ok eg a nh 
Art 110—-Art Needleworks [uo bt a See ers 8 1 
Art 112—Applied Design—Woodearving ~__-_________-___ rg 
ATM notograph yt 222 pail eh bres 3 a ine Bebe Bees Zz 
Ati lay oipek;, Printing «Sage oie eh Dive wings jee Be pee 2 
A ks ee VOC] I OR oc eat es 8 Sh ade ot ee 2 
Art i25-——Ceramics. (pottery) -.20 ie 3 Eee tk eee Ra eee Z2or3 
teptal grequined bie Pr nod ees cath) bet alt 4 Io fede ee teres 18 
CRAFT MINOR 
: Elect from the following—18 units 
Lower Division 
Yt rAPSIOOCKOL! yietsun. asiew Breil Gee et le 1 
PACT ee COU CT ER Ga ae. Aid ore Bee hie ee eae eS ws ww SES 1 
Art o—aApplied Design, (toys) ..c2a)— Ssh Se 5 eh ee eet 2 
Upper Division 
ArtylOl a ea itit — 2 ea ees Pee or ae se 2 
Ant PeASal cweleyetiin t5 mi ietads es os cc ibe i bo 2 
Art ynON AS- Leathers Goling 4. chasse ae _seskee iL 
Arial ts -sclsOOKNiNGine 2a. sat oo 8 eon heels Surety iL 
riot. IN GCRIOW OD, obo be 1 or 2 
Art 112—Applied Design—Carving_______________--_-_-___-___ 1 or 2 
Att Ti5A——Modelingy. son ote St il ranger, Syii 2 
Art 117A—General Crafts and Workshop Activities_.___________ 2 
Bie e ee Es OCH eb ritiial © fee ee et lor2 
Rete eer LOGOS Yel DEV ed te cas chee es mr ee ote red 2 
Whee) le -Oeramies a6 20. Seo. beso bt er gare 2o0r3 


DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES * 


Unless otherwise designated, the art courses require a three-hour 
laboratory period per week for each unit of work. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1. Design and Color (2) I 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color 
are the foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
borders, surfaces and textiles. 


Art 2A. Basketry (1) II 


This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dye- 
ing and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven 
baskets from original designs. Raffia, reed, and native materials are used. 


* All courses in the Art Department with the exception of Art 100, 
118A and 118B carry a Material and Service fee of $1.00 per unit per 
semester. ‘ 
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The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, 
both ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or trac- 
ings are made and reports given. 


Art 2B. Reedcraft (1) 

A continuation of Art 2A, including the cane seating of chairs 
and stools, and the making of fireside baskets and other large furniture 
accessories of reed-.cane and native materials. 


Art 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2) II 
The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for 
toys, constructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with 
poster and enamel paint. 
Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


Art 5. Stage Design (2) II 
Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 


proportions. 
Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


Art 10. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2) II 

Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical 
application of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exte- 
riors, street scenes, and landscapes, in accented outline and light and 
shade. Pencil rendering. 


Art 11. Water Color Painting (2) I 
Still life composition in water color. 
Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 12. Lettering (1) I 

Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, 
brush, and pen in their application to poster illumination, illustration, 
and commercial layout. Design the basis of fine lettering. 


Art 13. Pencil Sketching and Composition (2) IorlIl 
Outdoor sketching of landscape, trees, buildings. Pencil is the 


medium used. 
Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 14. Poster (2) II 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of 
designs are made with application to the commercial and theater poster 
in black and white and: color. 

Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 12. 


Art 19A. Public School Art (2) II 


The problems are arranged to apply definitely in the integration of 
art with life, and are for the purpose of developing in the minds of 
children a knowledge and appreciation of the principles of line, form, 
color and design. Hach problem has a definite industrial application, and 
is suggested by the immediate environment. The materials selected are 
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those which children may use successfully. Posters, furniture, fabrics, 
toys developed through paper and cardboard cutting, and other suitable 
materials; stick and linoleum block printing on paper or fabric, modeling 
animals, small figure compositions with plasticine and casting in plaster 
and cement; sewing, making booklets, covering boxes; brush drawing and 
finger painting. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 19B. Fundamentals of Creative Handwork (2) II 


A course for basic creative training arranged for students prepar- 
ing to teach in the public schools, or to supervise recreational and play- 
ground activities, or for instruction for the handicapped. 


Art 20. Art in Progressive Elementary and Junior High School 
Education (2) SS 


A specially arranged laboratory and seminar course for teachers, 
based upon the general curriculum in progressive education. Suggestive 
courses of study; demonstration materials and presentation of art in the 
progressive program. Problems in pottery, weaving, construction, figure 
drawing and color will be featured. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Art 100. Art Appreciation (1) ui 


A study of-the use of the art language of line, form and color as 
developed in fine choices for daily need; costume, house furnishings, sculp- 
ture, painting, crafts. An informative course; not for art majors or 
minors. May be taken by either lower or upper division students. 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (2) I 


The problems in this course are a continuation of the study of 
art strueture and its relation to design and color, expressed in fabric, 
pottery, book covers and other similar applications. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 102. Weaving (1 or 2) iors 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving, read- 
ing drafts, threading and treadling. Students exercise personal choice in 
the selection of articles which they weave. Rugs, searves, table runners, 
luncheon sets, towels, handbags, cushion covers, baby blankets and yard- 
age suggest some of the problems. Cotton, linen, wool and-silk are the 
materials used. The study of pattern, color and texture is stressed. 


Art 103. Housing and House Design (2) I 


Study of present day types of domestic architecture, including his- 
torie backgrounds and modern housing trends. Emphasis is placed on 
the correlation of family needs, practical interior arrangement and exterior 
style, harmonious with geographical and climatic conditions, relative costs 
of construction, styles and grouping of units. Laboratory work includes 
reading of blue prints, and rendering of scale drawings of original small 
house plans. Field trips to houses in process of construction, and to 
residences illustrating various architectural styles. Valuable reference 
materials are made available to the student. 
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Art 104. Jewelry (2) II 
Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


Art 105A. Costume Design (2) I 

A lecture and laboratory course demonstrating the study of line, 
-composition and color applied to costume as related to the human figure. 
Modern interpretation of styles for various occasions; original designs in 
pencil, ink and water color of modern, stage and festival costumes; his- 
toric costume of different nations interpreted in relation to period and 
country. Draping of mannikin and cutting patterns from original designs 
afford practical demonstrations. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 105B. Costume Design (Historic) (2) II 
Continuation of Art 105A with special emphasis on study of historic 
costume. 


Art 105C. Stage Costume (2) II 
Costume design for plays, pageants and festivals. 


Art 106. Elementary Art Techniques (3) 

The problems offered in the course are those specifically arranged 
to develop some knowledge and practice in the fundamentals of the art 
language. For elementary and kindergarten-primary majors only. 


Art 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2) | II 
Original designs are applied to textiles. Emphasis is given to design 


and color in batik, tie and dye, ete. 
Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 101. 


Art 108A. Leather Tooling (1) I or II 

Line and carved Spanish tooling is developed in original design 
applied to bags, purses, book covers and other similar problems of the 
student’s choice. Staining and dyeing of leather is taught in this con- 
nection. Modern and antique styles of tooling are studied. 


Art 108B. Bookbinding (1) Ior Il 


Instruction is given in the mending, sewing and binding of books. 
Commercial, library and art hand binding are included. Books are 
bound in art papers, book cloth, and tooled leather. The mending of 
school books is demonstrated. 


Art 109. Design of Costume Accessories (2) II 


Original designs for bags, hats, purses, scarves and neckwear in har- 
monious relation with costumes. 


Art 110. Art Needlework (1 or 2) I 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a 
medium for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decora- 
tion, millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 
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Art 111. Fashion Illustration (2) II 
Creative fashions in current trends, rendered in various techniques 

for commercial purposes. 

Art 112. Applied Design—Carving (1 or 2) I 


Study of animal forms, figures and designs as applied to decoration 
in bas-relief and the round, developed in plaster and wood. 


Art 113A. Modeling (2), I 
Modeling from cast and life; casting. 

Art 113B. Modeling (2) II 
Modeling from life and interpretive figure composition. 

Art 114A. Interior Decoration and House Furnishing (2) II 


This is a practical course, applying principles of design and color to 
definite problems of interior decoration and house furnishing. It includes 
lectures covering the treatment of walls and floors, the choice of furniture, 
rugs and small accessories, and a detailed study of period furniture. 
Projects and individual units of work are developed in the laboratory, 
involving rendering of elevations and perspective in color, the handling 
of materials and furniture arrangement in both historic and modern styles. 
Latest foreign and domestic reference material is available, and visits are 
made to private homes. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 114B. Interior Decorating (2) II 

A practical laboratory course for those wishing to apply art prin- 
ciples in the construction and assembling of materials for decorating the 
home; cushions, draperies, slip covers and other items in house furnish- 
ing. The problems will be practical and suggested by the needs of the 
class members. 


Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (2) I or II 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, appli- 
cation, drawing from life, head and costumed model with charcoal, chalk. 


Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2) Prore 


From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil paint- 
ing. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 


Art 116A. Pictorial Composition-Landscape Painting-Oils (2) I or II 


Painting in oil, landscape composition. 
Prerequisite: Art 10, 11, 13. 


Art 116B. Pictorial Composition-Landscape Painting-Water 
Color (2) 


Art 117A. General Crafts and Workshop Activities (2) II 


Fundamental techniques in practical application of the space-arts 
in diversity of materials and construction. An introductory course for the 
more advanced crafts. Problems include paper, textile, clay and wood 
crafts, and elementary dyeing and weaving. 
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Art 117B. Advanced Crafts and Industrial Design (2) I! 


A continuation of Art 117A in advanced problems including modern 
synthetic products, and a study of problems relative to quantity production. 


Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1-2) J-II 


Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and 
paintings. One lecture hour per unit. 


Art 119. Block Printing (1 or 2) Il 


Linoleum and wood block printing of pictorial and figure composi- 
tion. Mediums used are water color, oil and inks in black and color. 


Art 120. Figure Composition-Oil Painting (2) II 


Decorative composition in various media, applied to beautifying wall 
spaces in the home and in public buildings. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A and 116. 


Art 121. Photography (2) 


This course is a demonstration of the principles of photography 
as related to commercial art and everyday uses. It includes composi- 
tion and subject control, as well as chemical processes. Starting with 
the optics of photography, it carries through the processes to the finished 
print. The course will endeavor to give help to the amateur in obtaining 
the utmost from his equipment, as well as to the person who wishes to 
specialize in some special branch of photography. 


Art 122. Commercial Art (2 or 3) 


The application of art to commercial problems. Creation of lay- 
outs using the principles of design and color to conform with advertising 
needs today. Taking the artist’s work through the various mediums of 
reproduction to the printed page or other display showing and explaining 
the media necessary for different classes of work. Explanation of repro- 
duction methods and demonstration by practical problems. Stressing the 
close relationship between art and industry as it exists today. 


Art 123. Ceramics (Pottery) (2 or 3) I 


A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand 
building and decorating tiles and forms from original designs; casting and 
pouring and turning of forms; actual practice in using the kiln for biscuit 
and glaze firing. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 

Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Elementary School 

Art (3) 

Three lectures. 

See education courses, page 81. 

Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art (3) 

Three lectures. 

See education courses, page 81. 

Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (5) I or Il 


One hour conference and five hours practice per week for two 
semesters. 
See education courses, page 83. 
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Dr. ALTUS Mr. DURFLINGER Dr. OUTLAND 

Dr. BEAVER Mrs. HAIcutT Miss Ponp 

Miss BYERS Miss LEONARD : Mrs. PRICE 

Mr. CHENOWETH Dr. MATHER Miss VAN DEMAN 


Dr. MONROE 


Offerings inthe Education Department. This department offers curricula 
leading to: 


A. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in education and a cre- 
dential to teach in the kindergarten and primary grades, the ele- 
mentary grades, or the junior high school grades, or some com- 
bination of these. 


B. Bachelor of Education degree without teaching credential for 
teachers of experience and a two- or iets normal or teach- 
ers college course. 


C. Minor in education for students primarily who are not prepar- 
ing for a general teaching credential. 


D. Credential in school administration and/or supervision for 
elementary teachers of experience. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE WITH MAJOR IN EDUCATION 


Before entering any of the fields covered by this degree, the stu- 
dent must obtain the approval of the head of the education department, 
who also acts as dean of the upper division. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in education must fulfill all 
the requirements which are set forth on page 28. 


Departmental Requirements 


Course requirements. By regulation of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, junior college courses in education may not be credited for teacher 
credential courses in State colleges. 

The course in Introduction to Education is prerequisite to all 
other education courses and should be taken in the sophomore year. 
This should be followed by Educational Psychology in the junior year. 
The course in general psychology is prerequisite for both these courses. 

Scholarship requirements. The average of all grades received in 
education courses, including directed teaching, must not fall below C. 


/* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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This ruling is extended to include all courses.taken in minor fields by 
education majors. 


TEACHING AND OBSERVATION FACILITIES 


Publie schools afford the laboratory for directed teaching. The Jef- 
ferson School in the City of Santa Barbara is used as the chief demon- 
stration center for the elementary department. The early childhood edu- 
cation department places its student teachers throughout the city schools, 
and in the schools of nearby communities. The local junior high schools 
and the high school are available for junior high school and special sec- 
ondary teacher preparation. 

The schools plan to be practical and progressive in their attempt 
to arouse, guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the 
part of the children. 

Directed teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and vicinity, except where other arrangements are necessary. In the 
latter case, the student must take care of all transportation require- 
ments. The student may receive credit only for teaching done under the 
direction and with the approval of the head of the education department 
and his staff. 


Directed Teaching Requirements. Before a student may register 
for directed teaching the following requirements must be met: (a) 
Must have passed the proficiency test in the statutory subjects (See 
page 88; (b) Must have passed the speech test or the designated course 
in speech; (c) Must have maintained a scholarship average of “C” in 
all work. At the conclusion of any semester, should his average fall 
below C, he may not reregister for directed teaching until the C aver- 
age is reestablished. No student may be graduated without a © average 
in directed teaching. When a teaching average falls below C, addi- 
tional units beyond the 120 total will be imposed until the average teach- 
ing grade reaches the standard of C. 


MAJOR FIELDS IN EDUCATION 
MAJOR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


This curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree and a credential 
entitling its holder to teach in the kindergarten and first three grades. 


Special requirements within the field of early childhood education major 

a. A major in professional courses in education, including adequate 

preparation in the statutory subjects.* No credit will be given 

for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. 


* The statutory subjects are defined in School Code Section 3.761 as 
follows: 


“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, 
and city and county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed 
branches in the several grades in which each may be required in the 
course of study adopted in pursuance of this Article, viz: (1) reading, 
(2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arithmetic, (6) geog- 
raphy, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music,. 
(10) art, (11) training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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b. Two minors in teaching subjects, one in music, and one selected 
preferably from among Hnglish, science, social science. 


ce. Directed Teaching. Ten units of directed teaching are required. 


d. Proficiency in the school subjects. Before registering for 
directed teaching, the candidate must demonstrate proficiency 
in the following subjects prior to the senior year: 

Mathematics, language, penmanship and spelling—Proficiency 
to be demonstrated by passing standard examinations which 
will be given twice a year. 


Nature Study—Will be satisfactorily demonstrated by com- 
pleting the courses in the department. 


Music—Before enrolling in any music courses, all students 
must take a standard native capacity test, and a test in 
ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled at the begin- 
ning of each semester and must be taken at the time 
announced. 

Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a Final 
Proficiency Examination in Piano E.C.E. before assign- 
ment to student teaching. 


e. Students earning teaching credentials in this department must 
show proof of their speech proficiency. See notice of Speech 
Proficiency Test on page 111. 


f. A grade of at least C is required in the courses in early child- 
hood education pro¢edure. 


~ g. Combinations of early childhood education major with ele- 
mentary education major may be made, but will require a 
longer time for completion. A student who desires to qualify for 
two credentials may do so by taking the equivalent of an addi- 
tional semester. 


For the elementary credential in addition to the early childhood 
credential. 


Early childhood education majors who desire an elementary school 
credential must take in addition to the early childhood education depart- 
mental requirements the following courses: 


Units 
Industrial Education 172—Manipulative Practices for the Inte- 
grated Program for Hlementary Schools________--__-_________ 2 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics ~__________________ 3 
Education 190 (Elem.)—Elementary Procedure__________-_______ 3. 
Music. 190-—-Musidabiducdtion sue eo eee gs eal 2 
Physical Education 162B—Theory and Practice of Elementary 
POET OODLE ACLI CE LCi ee Sg ia ne SON eee oe hk 1 
Education 192 (Hlem.)—Directed Teaching____--_______________ 4 
15 


Elementary procedure must be completed before pursuing Elemen- 


tary directed teaching. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MAJORS IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ist Semester 


Units 


Hist. 4A—Introduction to 
History of Western Civili- 
zation, or 

Hist. 8A—History of the 
Americas, or 

Soe. 1—Introductory Soci- 
Oo ys ea Seen oS 

Sci. 45—Plant Biology______ 4 

Eng. 18A—English Composi- 


FIGS Old bo Ps eae 3 
Home Ec. 10—Nutrition and 
TLOO IED ee ON oe 2 


Music 1A—Musicianship I__ 2 


Music 830A—Piano JI _______ Ui 
Music 6A—Voice I__-______ 1 
Music A Chivity jest ea 1 
P.B. 17A—Dancing —~_______ 4 

174 


2d Semester 


Units 


Hist. 4B—Introduction to 
History of Western Civili- 
zation, or 

Hist. 8B—History of the 
Americas, or 

Soc. 2—Social Institutions__ 

Sci. 65—Animal Biology, or 

Sci. 70—Marine Biology____ 

Eng. 18B—English Composi- 
tion 

Ed. 57—Introduction to 
Study of Education_______ 

Musie 1B—Musicianship II_ 

Music 30B—Piano II ______ 

Music 6B—Voice for Ele- 
mentary and Karly 
Childhood Teachers ______ 

Music Activity,cc ase See 

P.E. 14—Rythmie Activity 
for Small Children _______ 


ee ae ee ee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ist Semester 


Units 


Geog. 1A—Fundamentals of 
Modern Geography —_---- 3 
Ind. Ed. 174A—Industrial 
Arts for Early Childhood 


Biducation "222 eee 2 
Sci. 50A—Physiology —__-_ a 
Eng. 80-81-88 or 85________ 3 
Speech 11—Fundamentals of 

Speech) ib 23 hassel poe 
Musie 30C—Piano III ____- 1 
Music: Activitycse 2545) ou il. 
P.E. 18A—Games of Low 

Oreanization 2d ee 4 


2d Semester 


Hist. 88—History of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacifie_____ 
Sci. 160—Nature Study_____ 
Psy. 1A—General Psychology 
Art. 106—Elementary Art 

Techniques 
Music 80C—Piano IV______ 
Music ,Activity:, 222 eae 
P.E.—Recreational Activities 

(Select from P.E. 3, 4, 5. 

6, 8) 9, 12, 19, 20; or 21) ce 
Electives for Second Minor 


2 
2 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester 


Units Units 
Ed. 121—Audio-Visual Edu- Ed. 162B—Harly Childhood 
CatiOm chy es ee Education Play  Activi- 
Ed. 162A—Harly Childhood Pies ic At eg A eds hid 3 
Edueation Play Activities. 2 Ed. 190B—(E.C.E.)—Early 
Ed. 165—Storytelling ______ 2 Childhood Education (Pri- 
Eid. 175—Educational Psy- mary Procedure) ________ 3 
ENOL Y stesso el 3 Ed. 191—Observation—Par- 
Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- TIGI DA ULON nt ee oe ee 2 
opment of the Child, or Pol. Sci. 101—American In- 
Musie 190—Early Childhood PLICHItOlG4 ae le oe ss oe ae 2 
Education Musie ~_______ Ps LE. 170B—Early Childhood 
Ed. 190A—(E.C.E.) Early Education Crafts __._____ 2 
Childhood Education Musie 190—Early Childhood 
(Nursery Kindergarten Education Musie, or 
PROCCOUGG i652 $e ee a 3 Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- 
I.E. 170A—Early Childhood opment of the Child______ 2 
Cen tes kt or ee ee ee es Music 1183B—Music for 
Music 113A—Musie for Plays, Festivals and Page- 
Plays, Festivals and Page- E50 ii 1a A es a a aS 1 
aR AY yp ties Se aha ah planbatoy ag 1 P.E. 1683B—Theory of Early 
P.E. 163A—Theory of Early Childhood Education Ac- 
Childhood Edueation <Ac- TiVIViGsie eee ea 1 
PER TIO ge 2e rita i ee 1 _- 
— 16 
17 
SENIOR YEAR 
1st Semester 2d Semester 
Units Units 
Ed. 1386—Educational Tests Eid. 192—(E.C.E.)—Directed 
and Measurements _______ eseDing , sae ces cular Lee 6 
Ed. 192—(H.C.H.)—Directed Electives for Minor_________ ys 
SP GHC MN oe a Pee ee 4 = 
Music 104A or B—Music 8 
History and Appreciation. 2 
Electives for Minor ________ 5 
Ed. 193—(E.C.E.)—Teach- 
ing Problems 22> 222-3 1 
14 


2d Semester 
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MAJOR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


This curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree and a credential enti- 
tling the holder to teach in grades one to eight, inclusive. 


Special Requirements Within the Field of the Elementary Major 
a. Hach candidate must complete the major requirements, including 
adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects. No credit 
will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in prepar- 
ation in the statutory subjects. See footnote, page 64. 
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Major in Education 


. Minors. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching 


subjects. It is suggested that students do not choose both English 
and history as minors. Art, music, physical education or science 
would make a desirable second minor. It is strongly recommended 
that students do not choose a foreign language as a minor unless 
they are able to begin with the college intermediate course. 


. Directed Teaching. Hight units of directed teaching are required. 


. Music Proficiency. All elementary education students are 


required to take a test in ability to carry a tune, and in addition, 
to pass a standard native capacity music test. ‘These tests are 
scheduled at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at 
that time. If the test is passed satisfactorily, the student may 
enter the required music courses. If the test is not passed satis- 
factorily, the student is required to take Music X without credit. 


. Proficiency in the School Subjects. Before registering for 


directed teaching, candidates must demonstrate proficiency in 
arithmetic, language, reading, spelling and penmanship and such 
other subjects as may be required. Opportunity is given through 
examinations twice each year to demonstrate this proficiency. 
Students are advised to take these tests early in their college 
courses in order to be able to make up any deficiencies before 
their senior year. 


. Proficiency in Speech. All candidates for a teaching credential 


of any kind must qualify in Speech before becoming eligible for 
a student teaching assignment. The proficiency may be estab- 
lished by either satisfactorily passing the Speech Proficiency Test 
or by successfully passing Speech 11. It is recommended that 
students take the Speech Proficiency Test as early in the college 
career as possible in order that those who fail may take, in due 


‘time, the Speech course. 


. A grade of at least C is required in the course in Teaching 


Problems. 


. A grade of at least C is required in the courses in Hlementary 


Procedure, which must be completed before any directed teaching 
may be undertaken. 


i. Students who are not experienced teachers are advised to take the 


course in Hlementary Procedure during the regular school year 
instead of during summer school. 


. Combinations of the elementary education major with either the 


early childhood education major or the junior high school major 
may be made, but will require a longer time for completion. A 
student who desires to qualify for two credentials may do so by 
taking the equivalent of an additional semester’s work, provided 
he has pursued Elementary Procedure, at least, before completing 
his. original major. 


. Students carrying four to six units of teaching may be required 


to reserve a full half day for the directed teaching. 
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1, Folk Dancing, Games of Lower Organization, Lead-up Games or 
equivalents are required of men and women as prerequisite to 
P.H. 162A-B. Rhythms or equivalent is required of women as 
prerequisite to P.E. 162A-B. 

m. Two semesters are required to complete the eight units of ele- 
mentary directed teaching. 

n. All students expecting to pursue directed teaching are required to 
confer with the head of the department during the two days pre- 
ceding the Monday of registration. 


For the kindergarten-primary credential in addition to the ele- 
mentary: 

Elementary majors who desire a Kindergarten-Primary credential 
must take in addition to the elementary departmental requirements the 
following courses: 


Units 
SEO Umea, ae ke Se ee ee etn ht Ee oO 
Early Childhood Education I—Fall—Senior year ~___--__--_~ 3 
Harly Childhood Education—Play Activities—Spring, senior year 3 
Early Childhood Education—Music, Spring, senior year______~_~ ye 
Music, Plays, Festival, Pageant—Spring, senior year______---~- 1 
Marly Childhood,;Bdueation Crafts ~~ .-..2-4_ ose Lenni cises 2 
Prected.. beaching! Cisindergvarten ) 22.2. 222 de 4 

17 


Ability to play the piano and sing in tune are prerequisite to courses 
required for the additional kindergarten credential. 
For the Junior high school credential in addition to the elementary: 


Elementary majors who desire a junior high school credential must 
take in addition to the elementary departmental requirements the following 
courses : 


Units 
Junior High School Procedure (Senior year) ~-------------~-- 5 
Directed Teaching J.H.S. (additional semester) ______---_--_-_ 4 
Edueation elective as advised by director______-___--_-__-------~- 5 
Education and Vocational Guidance.____-_---~ RSE Raia Ne < Srealee ae pee 3 

17 


For elementary-junior high combination, see also page 72. 


For a special credential in the Correction of Speech Defects in 
addition to the elementary see also page 103. 

For a special Secondary credential in Music in addition to the Ele- 
mentary credential see page 196. 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MAJORS IN ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester 


Hist. 4A—Introduction to 
History of Western Civil- 
ization, or 

Hist. 8A—History of Amer- 
icas, or 

Soe. 1—Introductory 
Sociology 

Sci. 5}0A—Physiology ~__-__ 

Eng. 18A—English Composi- 
tion 

Math. 10—Principles of 
Mathematics ~.....______ 

H.BE. 10—Nutrition and 
Health 


P.E. 18A—Games of Lower 
Organization (men and 
women:)/ 4A sl sk BE 

General Electives or FElec- 
tives for Minors_________ 


Units 


2d Semester 


Hist. 4B—Introduction to 
History of Western Civil- 
ization, or 

Hist. 8B—History of Amer- 
icas, or ‘ 

Soe. 2—Introductory 


SOPHOMORE YHAR 


1st Semester 


Psy. 1A—-General Psychology 
Hist. $8—History of Califor- 
nia and the Pacific______- 
Sci. 45—Plant, Biology —~-_~ 
Art 106—Elementary Art 
Vechnid tes oot eee 
Music 1A—Musicianship —_ 
P.E. 14—Rhythmic Activities 
for Small Children 
(women) 2°eo Fae ie tae 
General Hlectives or Elec- 
tives for Minors____--_-__ 


Units 


3 


3 
4 


3 


Sociclogy’.2.) 245020 3 
Sci. 65—Animal Biology____ 3 
Eng. 18B—English Composi- 

tion) 2u. ka eee 3 
LE. 173—Industrial Art__. 2 
Music 6B—Voice for Ele- 

mentary Teachers________ 1 
P.E. 16A—Folk Dancing 

(men and women)-__-___~ 3 
General Electives or EHlec- 

tives for Minors ~_~______ 44 

ay 
2d Semester Units 
Eng. 81—American Litera- 

ture, or 
Eng. 883—World Literature, or 
Eng. 82—English Literature. 3 
Sci. 160—Nature Study__-__ 4 
Ed. 57—Introduction to Edu- 

Cation Lok) ee Se 3 - 
Geog. 1B—Regional and Eco- 

nomic Geography —~_____-~ S 
P.E. 18B—Lead-up Games 

(men and women) ~----- 4 
General LHlectives or Elec- 

tives for Minors_____-____ 4 


Units 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Ist Semester Units 
Ed. 175—Educational Psy- 
chology seh et Soh 
Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Child______ 2 


Hd. 190 (Hlem.)—Elemen- 
tary Procedure: Integrated 
Program and Observation, 


or General Hlectives______ 5 
Hd. 190 (Music)—Music 
na Or ee ee oe Ps 


I.E. 171—Manipulative Prac- 
tices for Integrated Pro- 
gram in Primary Grades... 2 

P.E. 162A—Theory and Prac- 
tice of Elementary School 
Activities (men and 


WIEN iy. OO eh ay 1 

General Electives or Elec- 
tives for Minors____--.-_— We 
17 


2d Semester Units 

Ed. 190 (Elem.)—Hlemen- 

tary Procedure: Integrated 

Program and Observation, 

or General Electives_-__- oD 
Pol. Sci. 101—American 

RSC CUO Ge eee ge ee 2 
Electives—Hnglish ___.----- 3 


I.E. 172—Manipulative Prac- 
tices for Integrated Pro- 
gram in Elementary Grades 2 

P.E. 162B—Theory and Prac- 
tice of Elementary School 
Activities (men and 


AVOUDOD aii ite 1 
Ed. 121—Audio-Visual HEdu- 
of ie 859 4 Rl Co py aie op a Ne 1 
General Elective or Elec- 
tive for Minors.______---- 1 
P.E. 121—Educational 
ELV@ienei can ce 2 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 170—Philosophy of Edu- 
SEE 304 2 Rk ee Ne be a RE MRE aga 2 
Kd. 198A—(Elem.)—Teach- 
ing. Problems. 2.2 oc ee 
Ed. 192 (Elem.)—Directed 
SPOS CIN tee ke fe ks cea 
General Electives or HElec- 
tives for Minors_________ 4 


2d Semester Units 


Ed. 185—Educational Tests 
and Measurements___ ~~ i 
Ed. 198B (Elem.)—Teach- 
ing Problems ~__________ 
Ed. 192 (EHlem.)—Directed 
Weaching (woe bk 4 
General Electives or Elec- 
tives for Minors_________ 


MAJOR AND CREDENTIAL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 
This curriculum leads to the bachelor’s degree and a credential 


entitling the holder to teach in grades seven, eight and nine in any ele- 
mentary, junior high school or four year high school. 


Special provisions within the field of the junior high school major 


1. Each candidate must complete at least 30 units in professional 
courses in education, including not less than 8 units in directed 


teaching. 


2. Candidates may qualify for the junior high school teaching cre- 


dential in two ways: 


(2 Major in Education 


a. By majoring in junior high school education and completing 
two minors in subjects taught in secondary school. 

b. By completing the requirements for a major in another 
department in this institution and in addition, completing a 
minor in a subject taught in secondary school and the follow- 
ing education requirements: 

Units 


dsrT Vor Lotte oy oo eo, Se ce 3 
Ls at AGIs: SP OES Rlae ye Me TIM 3 
Bd186 6 of 137 blue et Se Slee eee 2 
Fd +190: J. BUA Soe ee ee 5 
BI 98 ei ek en ae et ye ate ge 1 
Bid, ul O20, tc sete Lo ee ee 2 es 8 
Eid. Electives chosen after consulting Department 


AdWiser( 4 seer eh See a ee 


Minimum of 30 units in education with average of ‘“C” or 
better. 


Junior High School Procedure should be taken the last semester of 
the junior year but must be taken prior to student teaching. 
Directed Teaching is reserved for the senior year. 
e. Junior High School majors who desire an elementary creden- 
tial must take in addition to the department major require- 
ments following courses: 


P.E. 162B—Physical, Education. 2. 2.2 2 eee 1 
Ed. 190—Hlementary Procedure—Integrated program 
and Observation (senior year) —-__..-----_~----Lu 


Mus. 1A—Principles of Musie_-.._--_~_~____---__--- 2 
Mus. 190—Music Education ~-__--__~-______--__---- 2 
Art 106—Elementary Art Techniques_________________ 34 

I.A. 172—Manipulative Work for the Integrated Pro- 
gram—Hlementary (Spring) --------------------- 2 
Ed. 192—Directed Teaching, Elementary_-__--______-- 4 
Ed. 1983—Teaching Problems, Elementary________--_-_- aL 
20 


Elementary procedure must be taken prior to entering 
directed teaching. It will be necessary for those wishing an 
Elementary Credential in addition to the Junior High Creden- 
tial to substitute P.E. 16A (Folk Dancing, 4 unit), P.H. 18A 
(Games of Lower Organization, 4 unit) and P.E. 14 (Lead 
up Games, 4 unit) for their regular Physical Education 
lower division requirements. 

d. Junior High School majors may also obtain a special sec- 
ondary credential in Speech Arts. See page 105. 
e. Junior High School majors may obtain a special credential 


in the Correction of Speech Defects (Specialized Speech 
Minor). See page 103. 


Major in Education 3 


3. See notice of the Speech Test and Subject-matter Proficiency 
Tests. Students should plan to take the tests prior to entering 


the upper division. 


However, students who are transfers from 


junior college and others who enter with a class standing above 
sophomore must take the speech and the subject matter pro- 
ficiency tests in the first semester of enrollment. Directed teach- 
ing may be undertaken only after these tests have been passed. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR MAJORS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ist Semester Units 


BOCHoGls LOleCtiVGs: = 8 
Sci. 5}0A—Physiology ~_____ 
Eng. 18A—English Composi- 

CrOuese eet et ea 
HOLOCU Wes et Ap. es ee Fo 
P.E. 1 or 51A—Freshman 

VACCEIVANIOR 66 itp 0) Nik se ieee 


2d Semester Units 
Soe. Sci. elective_______-____ 3 
Sci. 50B—Physiology or 
other= science 22 ao 3 
Hng. 18B—English Composi- 
TOLp ee ees oe Tees 3 
Tl@Ctiv es, sh ee Oh oe 6 


P.E.—Men, 51B, Freshmen 
Activities—Women, _ elec- 
tive activities =o. se 4 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ist Semester 


Electives for minor_________ 
Ed. 57—Introduction to Hdu- 
CAtlOM es is See at 
Gia OlOCtIVO: ot cata. Dae 
Eng. elective—Speech 11 
recommended —~______-____ 
Soe. Sci. elective or Geog. 1A 
P.E., Men 52A—Sophomore 
Activities ; Women, elective 
BOG ILIOR 2 


Units 


2d Semester Units 
Hoe, elective 42.5 3 
Soc. Sci. elective and/or 
(EOP Aye os. Sas 5 


Psy. 1A—Gen. Psychology_. 3 

Hee wlective cz ses Se oe 5 

P.E. 2 or 52B—Sophomore 
MCUIVILIGR > were ee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
P.S. 101—American Political Ed. 175—Educational Psy- 
Institutions ij oe. ota eee 2 Chology i: sa oa eee 3 
Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- Ed. 117—History of Hduca- 
opment of the Child_______ 2 LION. 22 po Oo ea ed 
Ed. 186—Educational Tests Ed. 1483—Voceational 
and Measurements or Guidance) -2.2 J eee 3 
Kd. 1387—Educational Statis- P2E. elective, 2 223s ee + 
tiGS (fe ae OOPS Bi 2 Ed. 190—Junior High School 
Ed. 178—Educeational Sociol- Procedure and Participa- 
ODV. etcee  e e  ae 7 tion’. 2S ee eee D 
PWy electives a pee 4 Electives for minors________ 3 
Elective for minors_________ 8 —— 
164 
164 
SENIOR YHAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 192 (J.H.)—Directed Ed. 192 (J.H.)—Directed 
TPERCHIN® Preece. Skee 2 ‘Teaching )o 25220 eee 6 
General electives or electives Ed. 198 (J.H.)—Teaching 
Tor MiINOTSsi;2 200 alee Ee 12 Problems ’..-. ol. eb aeeeeee 
— General electives or electives 
14 for minors) ...232 eee 6 
13 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


Particulars concerning the degree of bachelor of education will be 
found in the general section relating to degrees, page 31. 


MINOR IN EDUCATION 


For students except those who are working for a general teaching 
credential (Kindergarten-Primary, Hlementary or Junior High School) 
there is offered a minor in Hducation. Those taking this minor must 
be registered in addition for a minor and a major or for two majors. 
Those who are registered for a special secondary credential major are 
strongly advised to take a major or minor of the liberal arts type. 


The educational requirements of this minor are: 


Units 
Introduction to. Wducation 2. 4 ee ee oo 
Educational; Psychology 2-0. 0 ee ee 3 
Growth and Development of the Child__________________________ 2 
History! of i iaucation 32002 oe es 2 
Education inthe United’ States 22 os ee ee 2 
Hducationalé Sociolory coh eee ete ee 2 
Philosophy: of /Mduecation Uw leee. eee ee ee eee ee 2 


CREDENTIALS 


Credentials for public school service in California are issued by the 
Commission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recom- 
mendation of the several teacher training institutions. Each institution 
has been authorized by the State Board of Education to prepare and 
recommend students for certain specified credentials, for which the board 
has set up definite requirements. 


Standards for admission to credential curricula 

The State Department of Education has set up standards for stu- 
dents seeking admission to the teacher credential curricula. These stand- 
ards must be met at the close of the sophomore year, the beginning of the 
junior year, or whenever the student requests admission to a teacher 
training curriculum. 


The factors on which the candidate must meet acceptable standards 
are: 


Intelligence Physical fitness 
Scholarship ; Personality 
Type of program pursued Many sided interests 


Aptitude for teaching 


Types of credentials 

Credentials for public school service are of two main types, instruc- 
tional and administrative. ‘There are certain general requirements to be 
met by. candidates for credentials, and additional specific requirements 
for each type of credential. 


INSTRUCTIONAL OR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


General Requirements 


1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s 
degree, preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 


2. A recommendation from the college department of education or 
one of its divisions that the applicant shows promise of success 
as a teacher. 


3. A certificate stating that the applicant is physically and men- 
tally fit to engage in school service. 


4, Certain minimum academic and professional work including: 
a. State law requirement in American Constitution. 


All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
ceurse in principles and provisions of the Constitution of not less 
than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher-training 
institution. In this institution, this requirement is satisfied by 
Political Science 101. 


(75 ) 
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5. Any student not a citizen of the United States (by birth or evi. 
dence of holding final citizenship papers) refer to “Regulations 
Governing Granting of Credentials and Certificates for Public 
School Service in California,” State Department of Education, 
Sacramento—Bulletin No. 12, June 15, 1935, p. 9. 


Special Requirements 

Hach type of credential has special requirements, the details of 
which may be found in Bulletin 12, State Board of Education, June, 
1935. Curricula have been set up leading to the several credentials for 
which the college is authorized to recommend candidates. 


Teaching credentials issued on recommendation of this college include: 


Kindergarten-Primary, entitling holder to teach in kindergarten 
and first three grades. See page 64. 


Elementary, entitling holder to teach in grades one through eight. 
See page 68. 


Junior high school, entitling holder to teach in grades seven, eight 
and nine in an elementary, junior high or four-year high school. 


Special secondary credentials, entitling the holder to teach in a 
specified field in a secondary school are earned through the special depart- 
ments: 


Art—See page 48. 

Health and Home Economics—NSee page 143. 
Industrial Education—NSee page 154. 
Music—See page 188. 

Physical Education—See page 122. 
Speech—See page 98. 


Special Credential in the Correction of Speech Defects combined 
with Elementary or Junior High—See page 1038. 


Combinations of Credentials 


Hach of these Credentials may be earned in four years above high 
school. Combinations leading to two or more credentials may be made, 
but each additional credential will require at least one semester of work 
beyond the time required for a single credential. See pages 65, 69, 72, 76. 


Institution Requirements 


A Speech proficiency test is required by all certificating depart- 
ments of its students before they may be recommended for teaching creden- 
tials. In addition, proficiency in the fundamental school subjects of 
mathematics, language, penmanship and spelling through the passing of 
a Proficiency Test in these fields is required for a general credential in 
the Early Childhood Education, Elementary and Junior High School 
departments. Other certificating departments in the special fields may 
add this requirement at their option. 


Education Courses V7 


DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 


Unless otherwise designated, the education courses have one lecture 
hour per unit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3) I or II 


This is a general introduction to the various fields of educational 
thought and practice. This course is required of all candidates for any 
form of California teachers’ recommendation and should precede all other 
courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, and discussions. (For 
transfers from Junior College entering in the junior year, the number of 
this course is Education 157) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 116. History of Education (2) II 


A study of the development of educational thought from primitive 
times, tracing the changes in philosophy in educational needs and in 
curriculum content or administration. Oriental, Greek, Roman and 
Medieval conceptions of education will be analyzed with reference to their 
effect on present day schooling. 


Education 117. History of Education in the United States (2) 7 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and 
current practice. It deals with the more important problems of present 
day education in the light of their historical development. Readings, 
reports, discussions. 


, 


Education 120. Remedial Reading (2) Wien a 


A study of the characteristics, causes and treatment of reading 
disabilities. 


Education 121. Audio-Visual Education (1 or 2) I or Il 


A functional course designed to acquaint the student with the vari- 
ous kinds of audio-visual and purely visual aids of value in classroom 
teaching. Stress will be placed upon the actual handling and use of 
these aids. This will be accompanied by discussions of the theoretical 
foundations and justification and special applications of the various 
materials. 


Education 136. Educational Tests and Measurements (2) I or II 


The main purposes of this course are to acquaint the student with 
the available standard tests and enable him to construct valid objective 
tests in his field. The tabulation of scores, simple statistical measures, scor- 
ing examinations, the various types of tests and the functions of each, 
and the broader purposes and techniques of evaluation are among the 
topics treated. 


Education 136 (P.E.) Tests and Measurements for P.E. Majors (2) 
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Education 137. Educational Statistics (3) 1 


The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the 
field of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of 
averages, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
Graphic representation of statistical data. (Same as Psy. 137.) 


Education 141. Vocational Education (2) II 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. ‘Terminology is dis- 
cussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to State board 
regulations relating to those laws. 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (2 or 3) I or II 

This course is designed to make the students acquainted with the 
aims, objectives and practices of guidance as affecting the classroom 
teacher in elementary and secondary schools. 


Education 157. Introduction to the Study of Education (3) I or II 


This is a general introduction to the various fields of educational 
thought and practice. This course is required of all candidates for any 
form of California teachers’ recommendation, and should precede all other 
courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, and discussions. (For 
transfers from Junior College entering in the junior year.) 


Education 160. Early Childhood Education Administration 
(1, 2 or 3) I or II 


The content of this course is not definitely determined in advance, 
but various aspects of child development will receive major emphasis. 
General principles of guidance are formulated and curriculum materials 
constructed under the stimulus of teaching need. 

Habits of independent study and research are encouraged and the 
student is expected to grow in self-direction. 


Education 161. Expressive Activities (3) 

The integration of the child’s personality through experiences with 
various media: natural environment, body movement, tone and sense 
development. Fee $2.00. 


Education 162A-B. Early Childhood Education Play Activities (2-3) 
ae BE 
This course is given in correlation with Industrial Arts 170, Early 
Childhood Education Crafts, and Music 113, Music for Plays, Festivals 
and Pageants. Emphasis will be placed upon the dramatie work on 
the early childhood level, analyzing the various elements of dramatic play, 
including spontaneous dramatic activities of children. 


Education 164. Speech Activities (3) SS 

Their purpose and place in the progressive school. A study of 
speech materials correlating with the unit of work, including the integra- 
tion of speech with other subjects in the elementary school curriculum. 


Lad 
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Devices and techniques for the testing of the speech of children in the 
regular class room. Chorie speech and creative rhythmics as a speech 
activity correlated with the unit of work; demonstrations with children ; 
analysis of the teacher’s voice and suggestions for improvement. 


Lectures and demonstrations. 


Education 165. Story Telling (2) I 


Development of fundamental principles underlying the choice of 
children’s stories for the early childhood level, and practice in telling 
stories to a group, criticism of matter and method. 


Education 169. Personal and Professional Adjustment 
of the Teacher (2) Ee th 
A study of the personal and professional problems which a_ begin- 
ning teacher encounters in endeavoring to make adjustments to the life 
of the local school and community. The course deals with problems of 
placement, salaries, school law, professional ethics, community activities, 
and social life and attitude. 


Education 170. Philosophy of Education (2) or (3) Ee it 


A survey of contemporary education philosophies which prevail in 
Europe and America today. The European philosophy is employed 
merely as a background against which the philosophy of modern educa- 
tion in America may be placed the more clearly to portray, by contrast, 
its distinctive nature and the specific education that it predicates for 
American democratic life. 


Education 171. The Principal and His School (3) SS 

The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school prin- 
cipal. Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and 
promotion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; pro- 
gram making; extracurricular activities. 


Education 173. Secondary Education (2) I, Il 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
EKuropean background. 


Education 175. Educational Psychology (3) Ty t 

Stresses application of the principles and findings of General Psy- 
chology to the educative process. Special emphasis is laid on learning as 
it functions in the school environment. Prerequisites are General Psy- 
chology and Growth and Development of the Child. 


Education 176. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2) SS 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and 
latest findings. 


Education 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2) I or Il 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school 
child in relation to personal and social adjustment, with special emphasis 
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on the general laws of growth, the health of the school child and pre- 
ventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 1A. 


Education 178. Educational Sociology (2) or (3) I 


A study of our American culture—its social groups, processes, insti- 
tutions, and changes—with emphasis upon its relations to education in 
general and the school in particular. Stress is laid on the influence of 
organized education as a factor in social evolution. 

A background of an introductory course in general sociology is 
valuable, but is not required. 


(Same as Sociology 178) 


Education 179. Curriculum Construction for Elementary 
Schools (2) SS 


Deals with the construction of curricula. Treats ofthe basic prin- 
ciples from the psychological, sociological, and philosophical standpoints. 
Considers the facts of scope and sequence in curriculum making. Copies 
of curricula gathered from various sources available for laboratory study. 


Education 180. Character Education (2) 


A study of the various means employed to inculcate the habits of 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and 
an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. (Not 
offered in 1942-43.) 


Education 183. Extracurricular Activities (2) I or II 


A study of the activities and their administration, with special 
attention to student government, honor societies, literary societies and 
other club organizations commonly a part of the modern junior high 
schools. 


Education 185. Rural Education (2) 


A study of the present status of rural education with consideration 
of possibilities for enrichment of curriculum, organization of daily pro- 
gram, grouping and classifying pupils, individual instruction, health work, 
clubs and community service. Making of State and county reports and 
a discussion of duties as outlined in the California School Code are 
included. (Not offered in 1942-43.) 


Education 186. Principles and Methods in Adult Education (2 or 3) 


A course dealing with the principles and philosophy underlying 
the adult education program. A study is made of teaching materials 
and instruction procedures in this field. ‘The work gives credit toward 
the credential in adult education granted by the State Department of 
Education. 


Education 187. Curriculum Construction in Adult Education 


An analysis of the purpose underlying the curriculum in adult 
classes and the procedures followed in its development. Emphasis is 
placed on the development of curriculum outlines in the various teaching 
fields in adult education. The course gives credit toward the eredential 
in adult education granted by the State Department of Education. 
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Education 189. The Unit Plan of Instruction (3) | SS 


This course covers the basis of the unit of instruction, the steps in 
constructing a unit, the procedure in administering the work, and the 
methods of checking the learning outcomes. 


Education 190. Teaching Procedure 


All 190 courses are method courses. In general they include a 
study of the procedures in use in teaching in the particular department of 
study, or at the particular level indicated in the title of the course. They 
include discussion of such topics as the making of courses of study, col- 
lection of illustrative materials, development of original problems, selec- 
tion of subject matter, examination and testing methods, administrative 
problems, and the like. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers Course in Art for the Elementary 
School and Junior High School (3) 


Pwication 190B (Art). Teachers Course in Art for the Secondary 
School (3) 


Education 190A (E. C. E.). Early Childhood Education (Nursery, 
Kindergarten Procedure) (3) 


This course makes direct application of the psychology of learning 
in the selection and development of materials and activities for the 
nursery school and kindergarten. The relation of the nursery school to 
the kindergarten is shown through the development of a continuous 
curriculum. 


Education 190B (E. C. E.). Early Childhood Education (Primary 
Procedure) (3) LE 


This course affords an introduction to the principles and practices 
underlying the primary school. ‘The development of subject matter 
together with a study of methods of teaching is traced through the 
primary level. 


Education 190 (Elem.). Elementary Procedure—Integrated 
Program and Observation (5) I and II 
Especial emphasis on the integrated program in the elementary 
grades. Industrial Education 172 must parallel this course. Four lec- 
ture hours and one hour of observation. 


Education 190 (J.H.) Junior High School Teaching Procedure 
(including participation and field trips) (5) I or II 
Four lectures and one field trip each week. ; 
. This course is required of all students prior to entrance into super- 
vised teaching. ) 
The accepted procedures used in lower grades of secondary schoo 
are studied and demonstrated in local public schools. Both normal classes 
and special groups are observed in activity, unit and drill procedure. 
Weekly visits are required to acquaint the prospective teachers with 
the ‘activities of junior high school children throughout the school day. 


6—8614 
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Education 190 (H.E.). Teaching Procedure in Foods and Nutrition (2) 


Methods of teaching home economics as applied to problems of 
food and cleaning. 


Education 190 (H.E.). Teaching Procedure in Textiles and 
Clothing (2) 


Methods of teaching home economics as applied in problems of 
clothing and house furnishings. 


Education 190A (I.A.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (2 or 3) 


Deals with the special teaching problems confronting teachers of 
shop subjects. 


Education 190B (I.A.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2 or 3) 


Survey of the field, and special problems in course content and 
planning industrial arts program at various levels. Includes also pur- 
chase and handling of equipment and supplies. 


Education 190C (1.A.). Curriculum Problems in Industrial Arts (2) 


A course covering problems in curriculum study and construction 
in the field of Industrial Arts Education; and the relation of the Indus- 
trial arts curricula to the general elementary and secondary school cur- 
ricula. Hxperimental work will be done in the developing of new 
projects for various subject divisions in this field. 


Education 190 (Mus. E.C.E.). Music Education for Teachers in Early 
Childhood Education 


Methods of teaching music on the early childhood level, with 
emphasis on appreciation, creative rhythms, and development of melodic 
feeling. 


Education 190 (Mus. El). Music Education for the Elementary 
Teacher (2) 


Methods of teaching music in the elementary grades. Development 
of the singing tone, curing of monotones, creative songs and rhythms, 
musie appreciation through singing and listening, and elementary theory. 

This course prepares the teacher to integrate the music experiences 
of children in the School of Early Childhood with emphasis on apprecia- 
tion, creative rhythms and development of melodic feeling. Special atten- 
tion is given to repertoire in relation to actual classroom needs. 


Education 190 (Mus. Sec.). Music Education for Teachers in Junior 
and Senior High Schools (2) 

Methods of teaching music in junior and senior high schools. 
Special attention to the changing voice, development of three and four- 
part singing, and music appreciation, embracing simple musical forms, 
song interpretation, and choral procedure. 


Education 190 (P.E.). Introduction to Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion (2), 
Introduction to methods of teaching, organization and program plan- 
ning. Observation in the classroom and field. 
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Education 190 (Vocal). Methods of Teaching Vocal Music (3) 


Methods and materials are thoroughly explored, for teaching voice 
and for conducting glee clubs, choruses, voice classes, and all choral 
groups encountered in the public schools. Practical experience is given 
in teaching and conducting the music materials studied. 


Education 190 (Instr.). Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music (3) 


The procedures involved in the teaching of instruments in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Special attention is given to the techni- 
cal aspects of the individual instruments and the materials available for 
orchestra, band, and instrumental ensembles. 


Education 190 (Sp.) Methods for Teachers of Speech (3) 


Survey of speech-teaching methods at the elementary and secondary 
level and their correlation with principles of modern psychology of learn- 
ing, personality, and general education. 


Education 191 (E.C.E.). Observation and Participation (2) 


This course includes observation of the early childhood level fol- 
lowed by conferences with department heads on the problems of teaching, 
classroom management, equipment and supplies. The last six weeks are 
spent in participation in the activities of the room in which the student 
will begin the directed teaching the following semester. 


Education 191 (Mus.). Introduction to Music Teaching (1) 

Carefully directed observation of various types of music classes and 
problems in the grades, junior high school, and senior high school. 
Observations are followed by group discussion with emphasis on the best 
features of teaching observed. 


Education 192. Directed Teaching 


All 192 courses are concerned with directed teaching in the various 
fields and at the different levels indicated by the titles. They all include 
experience in classroom teaching carried on under supervision of experi- 
enced teachers and supervisors in each field and at each school level. 
These courses are planned to give the student opportunity to put into 
practice the principles of teaching and theories of education which have 
been previously presented and discussed in preliminary education courses. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. Teaching 
is carried on in public and private schools of the city, county and southern 
cities. 


Education 192A-B. (Art). Directed Teaching in Art in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (2) (3) I or II 
Teaching of design, painting, modeling and art crafts. 

One hour conference and five hours practice per week for two 
semesters. 


Education 192 (Nurs.). Directed Teaching in the Nursery 
School (3) I or II 


One conference and fifteen hours practice for each three units. 
Prerequisite: Hducation 191 (H.C.E.) 
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Education 192 (E.C.E.). Directed Teaching in Kindergarten (4) and 
Primary School (6) I or II 


One conference and fifteen hours practice per week for five units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190 and 191 (E.C.E.) 


Education 192 (P.). Directed Teaching in Primary Grades (4) IorII 


One conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190 (P.) and 191 (P.). 


Education 192 (Elem.). Directed Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (4), (4) I or II 


One hour conference and five hours practice for each two units. 
Prerequisite: Education 190. 


Education 192 (J.H.). Directed Teaching in Junior High 
School (8) I or II 
Five hours a week teaching practice in a junior high school class- 
room plus an hour a week conference with the classroom supervisor and 
a weekly meeting with the school principal for each 2 units of credit. 


Four units each semester of the senior year recommended. 


Education 192 (Music). Directed Teaching in Music (4) 

Five hours a week teaching practice in a junior or senior high 
school classroom plus an hour a week conference with the classroom 
supervisor and a weekly meeting with the school principal for each 2 
units of credit. 


Two units each semester of the senior year recommended. 


Education 192 (H.A.). Directed Teaching in Textiles and Clothing (2) 
and Directed Teaching in Foods and Nutrition (2) I or Il 
Five hours a week teaching practice in a junior or senior high 
school classroom plus an hour a week conference with the classroom 
supervisor and a weekly meeting with the school principal for each 2 
units of credit. | 


Two units each semester of the senior year recommended. 


Education 192 (I.A.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (6) IorII 


Five hours a week teaching practice in a junior or senior high 
school classroom plus an hour a week conference with the classroom 
supervisor and a weekly meeting with the school principal for each 2 
units of credit. 


Three units each semester of the senior year recommended. 


Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching in Physical 
Education (4-6) I or II 


Experience in elementary, junior high school and senior high school, 
in classes, on playgrounds, in sports and other recreation activities. 


Education 192 (Speech). Directed Teaching in Speech (4) I or II 
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Education 193A-B. (Elementary). Teaching Problems (1—1) Bait 


The course deals with the individual and group problems of student 
teachers. 


Education 193. (E.C.E.) Teaching Problems (1) I, IF 


The course deals with the individual and group problems of student 
teachers. 


Education 193 (J.H.). Teaching Problems (1) I, Il 


The course deals with the individual and group problems of student 
teachers. 


Education 195. Supervision of Teaching 


All 195 courses deal with supervision or administration of teaching, 
in the field or at the level designated in the title. 


Education 195A (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3) 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision 
of art education. Type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
evaluation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 
of this course. 


Education 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education (3) 


In this course particular attention will be. given to the function of 
the art supervisor in elementary education and the relationship to the 
principal and teachers in such a system. General principles affecting 
classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and personal conferences 
with teachers will be discussed. 


Education 195 (J.H.S.). The Administration of a Junior High 
School (3) Ss 


The special purpose in this course is to review the development of 
the junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give 
information as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and 
courses of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and 
administration and scheduling of classes. 


Education 195A (I.A.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision 
of Instruction in Industrial Education (3) 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the 
duties and functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to 
the objectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place 
of the supervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, 
the administration, and the school system as a whole 


Education 195B (1.A.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3) 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the 
specific problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial 
and vocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, 
courses of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of 
teaching efficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 
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Education 195 (Adm.). School Administration and 
Supervision (3)* SS 
An analysis of current methods of administration and supervision: 
problems of organization, educational leadership and management, finan- 
cial budgets, personnel problems, public relations, school accounting, work- 
ing conditions and materials, and similar problems suited to the interests 
of the group. 


Education 196 (Adm.). Field Work in Administration and 

Supervision (4)** 

A course designed to give the candidate for the credential practical 
experience in making school schedules, contacting parents, handling prob- 
lem cases, making up reports, supervising teachers’ work, preparing orders 
for needed supplies and the like. For persons teaching only. Pre- 
requisite: Education 195. 


Education 198. California School Law and Finance (1) or (2) SS 


Treats of the organization and administration of the California 
School Law as presented in the School Code and interpreted by the 
State Attorney General and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Includes, also, legal provisions for financing the schools. Presents, 
in addition, important State Board of Education rules and regulations 
concerned with administration of the schools. 


* This course was formerly titled Mducation 195 (Hlem.). 
** This course was formerly titled Education 195 (Adm.). 
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General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English 


Candidates for degrees with a major in English must fulfill all the 
State board and general institutional requirements which are set forth on 
page 28. 


Specific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations 


1. English requirements Units 
Maximum units which may be taken in English__--______ 62 
Lower division English courses_________-_____-______- 18-24 


Upper ‘division’ lMinglish courses__— 2202 30-38 


Lower Division 


Hresnman nce ton -lob oo eee 6 
English Literature 82 (80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85)__________ 9 
English electives from reading courses numbered below 100 3 


(NotTeE.—English 10A-10B are not usable toward major or 
minor in English.) 
Upper Division Units 
Five (5) courses in English literary history, as follows: 15 
115—Old and Middle English (3) 
121—-Shakespeare (3) 
146—Renaissance (3) 
148—18th Century (3) 
180—Victorian Literature (3) 


Electives: upper division from courses numbered over 
100 


Total English units for degree__________-______----_ 51-62 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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Foreign: Vanguage wo) 24s a ee pete 15 


These units must be in not more than two languages. Each 
year of high school work in a foreign language may, if of superior 
grade, be counted in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement. 


Units required in upper division 

A student should complete sixty (60) units after he is admitted 
to upper division. , 

At least forty (40) units of the work done by students in the 
upper division must be made up of upper division subjects. 


. Senior transfers to the college 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission, who 
transfer to the college from other institutions, must complete at 
least 18 units in’ upper division courses, including at least 12 
units in English, but no student may be graduated from the 
college with less than 30 units of work completed in residence. 


Minor 


The minors should be selected under advice from the head of 
the English department. Courses chosen to make up the minors 
must be approved by the head of the minor department. Sug- 
gested minors may be found in the department sections of this 
bulletin. 

All transfer students offering courses for a minor shall be 
approved by the department in which the student expects to take 
the minor. 


Scholarship within the department 


The student must have an average grade of C in all courses 
offered as a part of the major. Students who fail in the lower 
division to attain an average of C in the English department may, 
at the option of the department, be denied the privilege of a 
major in the department. 


Special students 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course 
may do so, provided that he is not less than 18 years of age; that 
he has filed satisfactory written evidence with the registrar that 
he is fit to pursue the work desired; that the head of the English 
department under whom he plans the greater part of his work 
gives his written approval. 

Should a special student desire to change his status to that of 
a regular or provisional student he must meet all the require- 
ments demanded of such students carrying work in English before 
he shall receive credit for any work done by him as a special 
studenb. 


English A Requirement 


1. All undergraduate entrants must, at the time of their first regis- 
tration at the college, take an examination known and designated as the 
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Examination in English A. The purpose of this test is to determine the 
ability of such entrants to write English without gross errors in diction, 
grammar, punctuation, sentence structure and spelling. 


2. The examination in English A will be given at the opening of each. 
semester on the date indicated in the college calendar. For either of 
these examinations, a fee of 50 cents will be charged. Papers submitted 
in the tests will be graded as “passed” or “failed.” No papers submitted 
by students will be returned. Every student taking this examination 
receives a report card which he must exchange for a seat card in an 
English section on Registration Day. Any student who is not present at 
the examination in English A which he is required to take will be denied 
entrance to English courses until this examination has been passed. 


3. Students entering the college during the spring semester may be 
admitted to an English course with the proviso that no grade will be 
recorded until after the English A examination has been passed. 


4. Students who do not pass the examination in English A will be 
required to take English 10a, a year course with six (6) units which 
may be credited on the total of one hundred twenty (120) required for 
graduation. However, students taking 10a who wish to major or minor 
in English may, on the basis of superior merit, be transferred to English 
18a-b if the instructor approves the change. 


5. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the Col- 
lege Board Entrance Examination in English 1 will receive credit for 
English A. 

6. A student who enters the college with thirty (30) or more units 
of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar to the 
examination in Hnglish A at the institution from which he comes, or who 
has completed a course in English composition at that institution with a 
grade of C or better, will be considered to have met the English A require- 
ment. 


Comprehensive Final Examination 


During the senior year, the English department requires a final 
examination of all undergraduates majoring in English. This examination 
is a part of the course in English 198, Comprehensive Review, and shall 
appear on the student’s program card for his semester's work. This 
examination, however, does not carry unit value. 
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DEGREE COURSE FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 
LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
Physical Education, prescribed lower atvinen courses2o. Ss eee 2 
Social Sciened-History *o2-c.2- oe ee eee 12 
History 4a-b (6); or 
History 8a-b (6) 
Electives from the following (6) 
Heonomics Geography 
History Political Science 
Sociology 
Natural Science chosen from the following fields to aggregate____ 14 
Physics Chemistry 
Zoology Botany 
Biology Physiology 


Not more than six units, representing two full year high school 
courses, may be met in high school, if of superior grade. If six 
units are so met, the student must elect eight units of lower division 
college science. 


Foreign language, ee eee 15 


Choose from French or Spanish. 


Two years of high school work in one foreign language may, if 
of superior grade, be counted in satisfaction of six units of this 
requirement. Units thus deducted from this requirement must be 
added to the lower division elective requirement. 


Psychology 1A—General Psychology____--__-_---__-________-__- 3 
Fone lish). ri ee ea a he eee eer 15 
English 18a-b (6) 
English (71; 80781,882, ‘88, 84685) Steet _ 2 puis _ ae eee 9 


Electives to complete the requirement of 60 to 64 units of lower 
division work may include work toward a teaching minor. The 
total of electives will vary according to the amount of science and 
foreign language completed in high school. 


Total lower division units, with at least C average________ 60-64 
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DEGREE COURSE FOR ENGLISH MAJOR 


UPPER DIVISION (Without Teaching Credentials) © 


At least forty (40) units of upper division work must be in courses 
numbered above 100. 

Transfers desiring a Major in English must complete at least twelve 
(12) upper division units in English. . 


Units 
TUGUCALIGISOLOCLIY OG cto). top a eae ek. Dy iene Sere TNE a 3 
Physical Education. Upper division electives__...__..___________ 1 
Hnslisn’ required courses, 28 follows. 225. - 08 ek i ee 15 


Five (5) courses in English literature history 
Alternatives with instructor’s consent 


115—Old and Middle English (3) ~__117—Chaucer (3) 


121—-Shakespeare __________ (3) 
146—Renaissance __________ (3) __-147—Milton (3) 
148—18th Century _________ (3) 


180—Victorian Literature ___ (3) ___185—-Romantic Movement (3) 
198—Comprehensive Review (no units) 


English electives: Upper division courses numbered over 100__-. 18 
Political Science 101—American Institutions__.______-___________ 2 
(TON OraimGleChiV Ge giana figs Je es ee a 30 

Se ae ee are eee nee ee are og re a eS ee 60 


MINORS IN ENGLISH 


There are three possible minors in English, a Reading minor, a 
Speech: minor and a Writing minor. A student’s entire minor should be 
composed of courses in one of the above fields only. Courses selected for 
a minor in any of these three fields must have the approval of the Head 
of the English Department in advance. 


1. Reading Minor (with A or B grade only) 


Doweruiivisionselectiveso<ulSetiowe lt teal ett dell 9 
English 18a-b is prerequisite to all English courses. 
(English 10A and 10B may not be counted toward a minor in 
English. ) 
English 82 or 83 are strongly recommended for students minor- 
ing in English. 


Wpoer? division? eleetivesi: tant Soy Se ea Oe ee ee oe 9 


Selected from courses numbered above 100. 
Transfers desiring a minor in English must complete in resi- 
dence at least six (6) upper division units in Hnglish. 
Total OR ee ere i bi le ee ak toy eo he 18 
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2. Speech Minor Units 


A minor in speech consists of-18 units; 9 lower division (of 
which three must be Speech 11), and 9 upper division (of 
which three must be Speech 1386). The 6 lower and 6 
upper division unspecified may emphasize either (1) acting 
and interpretation, (2) public speaking and forensics, or (8) 
Speech education and correction. (See page 99.) 


3. Writing Minor 


Lower division ~ electives 232) ee eee 9-12 


Courses may be selected from the following: 


English 26—American Newspaper ____---_-_----_-_-___-_- 3 
English 27—Newswriting (Witii2b1 el oo 1 or ee ee 3 
English 28—Feature . Writing 222.2 20uG Lb ot var eee 3 
English 838—Advanced Composition-_.____-__--___--___-_--- 3 
English 39-—Radio.. Writingi-. Loe a eee 3 

Upper division ! electives.i fi 0.12.1) tine Sa 6-9 
Courses may be selected from the following: 

English ,125-—-Viction .-Writingi2. 2 bebe  ee 3 
English 126—Magazine Article Writing____________________ 3 
English 127—Advanced Newswriting__.___________________ 3 
HMnglish }128-—Hssay Writing us 2 Sau be ee Eee 3 
English | 142—Criticism <i.3.Ues.24cecsostk— tne 3 
4, Special minor for Early Childhood and Elementary Education 

majors. 

(This minor is set up as an optional minor. The Reading, 

Speech, and Writing minors remain open to students in all 

departments. ) 

TiO WRT), TOVVESLOT ee a ae ag Oa 9-12 
English 18A-B (with A or B grade only)---_-___--__--____ 6 
Courses may be selected from the following: 

Speech 11—Fundamentals of Speech_____________._-___ 3 
English 80—English Masterpieces ~____________________-__ 3 
English 81—American Literature ~___--_1--__~--______--__ 3 
English 88—World Literature <---> ..----2.-- 2a ee 3 
English 85—-American Masterpieces ~-__---__________ =e a 

Upper’ Division 722225 _ 0 ee ee a 9-6 
English 138—Functional Hnglish 00-0 a ees 
Speech 145—Speech Activities _-..______________ = 3 
English 187—Children’s Literature-_____..--__-___________ 3 


Other upper division courses with instructor’s consent. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Unless otherwise designated, courses in the English Department 


have one lecture hour per unit. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus of English 


Words and Phrases are recommended for courses in the English depart- 


ment. 
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English 10A-B (3-3) 

The first objective in this course is to help students to improve their 
study skills. The work includes outlining, note-taking, vocabulary build- 
ing, understanding sentences, developing paragraphs, etc. The second 
objective in this course is to help students to improve their composi- 
tion skills. 


‘English 18A-B. Freshman English (3-3) 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in 
theme writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expres- 
sion in English; assigned reading; personal conferences; glossary of 
literary forms. 

Second-year English presupposes a satisfactory grade in English 
18A-B; otherwise, the permission of the department must be secured 
before enrollment in other English classes. 


English 19. Business English (3) 

English as applied to business, with special attention to business 
correspondence. 

Prerequisites: English 10A, B, or English 18A; may be taken with 
English 18B but is not a substitute for it. 


English 26. The American Newspaper (3) 


A study of the American newspaper as a modern institution, with 
consideration of influences and restrictions which have shaped the daily 
newspaper. This is not a writing course. 


English 27. Newswriting (3) 


A course in the principles of newspaper work with directed writing 
for college and town papers. 


English 28. Feature Writing (3) 


Practice in writing interview stories, human interest stories and 
magazine articles. Consideration of the correct preparation of manu- 
scripts, the contest field, and the writing market. 


English 39. Radio Writing (3) 

A practical course in continuity and script writing for radio broad: 
cast with practice in planning and writing varied types of programs. 
Successful scripts will be used over the local station by students in the 
course in Broadcasting Technique. 


English 71. American Humor (3) 


Evolution of our native comic spirit during the nineteenth century. 
Discussions and comments based on characteristic American materials and 
methods found in our leading humorists. Selections and bibliographies. 


English 80. English Masterpieces (3) 


An introduction to the great works of English writers, especially 
suited to the needs and interests of nonEnglish majors. 
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English 81. American Literature (3) 

A survey course in American letters with emphasis upon the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century writers. Includes a study of the social and 
philosophical influences upon literature. 


English 82. English Literature (3) 

A survey of English literature with special attention to the rise 
and evolution of typical literary forms. (Recommended for English 
majors and minors.) 


English 83. World Literature (3) 

An introduction to standard literature other than English. Read- 
ings in continental literature in translation; emphasis upon universal 
aspects of human nature as represented in foreign literature. 


English 84. Literary History of Europe (3) 

Traditions, influences and fashions, forms of art and currents of 
ideas in continental literature. National and personal characteristics of 
each work studied, how and why they so developed. 

(Alternates with English 83.) 


English 85. American Masterpieces (3) 
.An intensive study of six major American writers. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


English 115. Old and Middle English (3) 

An introduction to the literature of the Old and Middle English 
periods, by means of suitable translations. A study of Middle English 
in the original will be made however, as time will allow. This course 
is intended primarily for English majors. 


English 117. Chaucer (3) 

The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury 
Tales, and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 
Alternates with English 157. , 


English 119. History of the Drama (3) 

The world’s great plays and their literary and artistic development. 
Significance of dramatic art throughout the ages in its relation to life. 
(Open also to sophomores.) 


English 120. Modern Drama (3) 

Dramatic influences at the turn of the century. Forty years of 
playgoing, a cumulative evaluation. Significant contemporary trends in 
European and American drama. 


English 121. Shakespeare (3) 


Rapid reading of at least 15 of the most important plays, chosen in 
chronological order from the Shakespearean canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
English majors. 
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English 122. Shakespeare (3) 


An intensive study of a few plays of the various periods of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic career will be studied, followed by written reports 
and class discussions. This course is intended primarily for English 
majors. 


English 123. The History of the English Novel (3) 


A general reading course comprising a preliminary survey of the 
development of the novel in Europe, followed by a study of its growth in 
England, broadly stated between the time of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
and of Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. (Alternates with English 
124.) 


English 124. The Modern Novel (3) 


The reading of representative novels beginning with the third quar- 
ter of the 19th century to the present; from George Meredith’s The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel to John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer. 


English 125. Fiction Writing (3) 


A course in writing, together with an analysis of the present day 
market in its professional demands. This is especially designed for 
fiction writing (short story, novel and play). (Open also to sopho- 
mores. ) ; 


English 126. Magazine Article Writing (3) 

Extensive practice in gathering material for, and writing of non- 
fiction articles for Sunday newspaper supplements, magazines, and syndi- 
cates. Study of markets for purposes of slanting material and training 
in the preparation of professional manuscripts. 


English 127. Advanced News Writing (3) (Honors course) 


An honors course for upper division students seeking additional 
experience in journalistic training. Enrollment in this course is limited 
to students who have proved their ability to write for publication. 


English 128. Essay Writing (3) 


Practice in wording articles, criticism and informal essays with con- 
sideration of standard types. 


English 129. Appreciation of Poetry (3) 


An attempt to evaluate the form and substance of poetry. Much 
reading toward establishing a critical and appreciative point of view. 
The relation of poetry and life. 


English 130. Contemporary Verse (3) 


Consideration of twentieth century experiments in verse, with 
emphasis upon living English and American poets. 


English 133. Development of the English Language (3) 


The relationship of Hnglish to other languages. Standard English 
and the dialects; the written language and the rise of literary English; 
the growth of the English vocabulary; principles of English etymology ; 
inflections in English and their history. | 
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English 134. Emerson and Thoreau (3) 

Intensive study of the work of these two writers with considera- 
tion of their relationship to the transcendental movement and their 
influence upon American letters. 


English 135. Development of the Short Story (3) 
A reading course in the history and development of the contempo- 
rary short story. 


English 138. Functional English (3) 

A review course, particularly designed for cantitiatee for teaching 
credentials, with emphasis upon the fundamentals of correct rat and 
written expression. 


English 140. Comparative Literature: The Classical Tradition (3) 


Critical and literary problems in comparative study; individual, 
sectional, national and international viewpoints in the treatment ot 
universal themes and ideas. The unity of world literature. 


English 141. Comparative Literature: Our Celtic and Teutonic Heri- 
tage (3) ' 
Special problems in comparative study, linguistic and literary, as 
they affect English. (Alternates with English 140.) 


English 142. Introduction to Criticism (3) 

A study of the characteristics of literature and of the fundamental 
principles of good criticism. Consideration of the progress of critical 
theory; old and new schools and their representative exponents. Con- 
siderable practice in writing criticism of current literature. 


English 143. The Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy (3) 

The share which ideas have in letters, and the contiguity of philo- 
sophical and speculative ideals in modern literature, particularly in 
English and American fiction and poetry. 


English 145. Speech Activities (3) 

In this course emphasis is placed upon language as a tool for 
learning. Methods and materials for developing language skills in the 
elementary grades emphasize such activities as making reports, using 
books, giving explanations, descriptions and directions accurately and 
clearly, conversing, conducting discussions, story telling, ete. Attention 
is also given to the improvement of the students’ own language skills. 


English 146. Renaissance (3) 
An historical survey of the literature and social background of 
England between 1500 and 1660. 


English 147. Milton (3) 


Milton as a writer of prose and poetry with special veference to 
Paradise Lost and the significance of puritanism. 
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English 148. Eighteenth Century Literature (3) 


A study of the nondramati¢ literature of the Restoration and 
eighteenth century, centering about the figures of Dryden, Defoe, oy 
Pope, and Johnson. 


English 160. Bible as Literature (3) 


Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as 
literature. 


English 163. Current Problems in Contemporary Literature (3) 

A survey of contemporary literature as it reveals the social, ethical 
and aesthetic attitudes of today. ‘The reading in this course will be based 
upon novels, plays, essays and poems. 


English 164. Contemporary -Continental Literature (3) 

Contemporary continental writers who have influenced English and 
American thought; Flaubert, Zola, Proust, Romains, Hauptmann, Mann, 
Fogazarro, and others whose works are obtainable in translation. 


English 170. The Comic Spirit in Literature (3) 


An analysis of the nature of the comic spirit and its expression in 
literature; an inquiry into the philosophy of laughter as an essential 
human development. 


English 180. Victorian Literature (3) 

Study of the works of major and minor poets of the period with 
assigned reading and discussion of selections from the nonfiction prose 
writers. 


English 185. Romantic Movement (3) 


The chief romantic writers of the early nineteenth century, with 
special emphasis on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 


English 187J. Children’s Literature (3) 


This course deals with the literary experience of children. Con- 
sideration is given to modern picture books, fanciful and realistic stories, 
the classics, outstanding writers and illustrators of children’s books. 
Emphasis is placed upon the building of literary appreciation in children 
and the encouragement of creative writing. Selection of materials and 
the principles underlying the choice of children’s stories at successive 
grade levels are also stressed. 


English 195. Research (3) 

A conference course devoted to problems of research, either in the 
field of criticism or creative writing. Emphasis is on the student’s own 
finished product. Open only to students of high scholastic standing or 
marked literary ability. This course may be repeated for credit when 
necessary in order to complete work of unusual merit. 


English 198. Comprehensive Review Credits to be arranged 


This course is intended only for juniors and seniors who are candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, 
as the department may determine. No student will be recommended for 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. 
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DIVISION OF SPEECH 


SPEECH MAJORS 


The Division of Speech offers an academic (nonteaching) major 
and also two types of Speech credentials: (1) The Special Secondary 
Credential in Speech Arts. This credential is a specialized type of 
Speech major permitting the holder to teach publie speaking and dramatics 
in the public schools. Recommended minors for this course are Eng- 
lish, Social Science, Science, Psychology or Education. (2) The Special 
Credential in the Correction of Speech Defects (a specialized type of 
Speech minor) which permits the holder to do corrective work in Speech 
in the public schools and which must be combined with a major in Ele- 
mentary Education (general Elementary Credential) or major in 
Junior High Education (general Junior High Credential), or the special 
Secondary Credential in Speech Arts. Suggested remaining minor for 
persons taking this course is Science or Psychology and the course 
requires completion of 182 units, on account of the two credentials. 
Details may be ascertained in conference with the Speech staff. 

The following are required Speech courses for all Speech majors: 
A total of 39 units constitute a Major (18 lower division and 21 upper 
division) and not more than 40 units may be presented by a candidate 
for either teaching credential in Speech. Up to 62 units in Speech may 
be presented, however, by a Speech Major who is not a candidate for a 
teaching credential. 


Units 

Speech 11—Fundamentals of Speech_-__-_______-__________ D 
Speech’ .31—Public ,Speaking. 42-4525 4 4 3 
Speech 42—Oral Interpretation of Poetry | 

OP yh be Pee ee eae 3 
Speech 41—Technique of Acting \ 
Speech 50—American Pronunciation (Phoneties)~_________ 3 
Speech 58—Argumentation and Public Discussion 

OPT wHTy Vet seepery a ere lh i ee eee 3 
Speech 100—Evolution of the Theater 
Speech 136—Speech. Guidance’ 12-1 .--__-_-__.-_ sae 3 
Speech .172——-Speech.. Pathology, sa22-.-+..-1--- 4. eee 3 
Speech 196—Research and Independent Study___----------- 3 
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The remaining 15 units required for the major should be selected 
from one of the three following groups, or from the optional courses 
listed above (according to the student’s special interest) : 


I II III 
Acting and Interpre- Public Speaking and Speech Education and 
tation Debate Correction 
Speech 40_______ 3 Speech 40_______ 3 Speech 40_______ S 
Speech 44_______ 3 Speech 44_______ 3 Speech 44_______ 3 
Speech 120_______ 3 Speech 1381_______ 3 Speech 146_______ 3 
Speech 146_______ 3 Speech 178_______ 3 Speech 177_______ 3 
Speech 156_______ 3 Speech 176_______ a Speech 178_______ 3 
Speech 175_______ io Hd. 190 (Sp.) --. 3 Ed.:190::(Sp.)--... 3 
Hd. 190 (Sp.)_--. 3 Bd. 192A (Sp.)-~. <4) Ed, 192B’-(Sp.) 4/4 


Ed. 192-A (Sp.)- 4 


(For descriptions of the above courses see pages 107-112, and for 
courses in other departments that are required or recommended for 
Speech Majors, see the suggested programs on pages 100-106. 


Speech Minors 
A minor in Speech consists of 18 units: 9 lower division (of which 
three must be Speech 11), and 9 upper division (of which three must 
be Speech 136). The six lower and six upper division unspecified may 
emphasize either (1) acting and interpretation, (2) public speaking and 
forensics, or (3) Speech education and correction. 


The Special Credential in the Correction of Speech Defects. This 
special minor consists of 22 specified units of speech and 8 specified units 
of psychology and must be taken in connection with a General Ele- 
mentary major or a General Junior High major or the Special 
Secondary Credential in Speech Arts. (See page 103 for suggested pro- 
grams.) The following courses must be taken to satisfy the require- 
ments for this credential : 

Speech 11—Fundamentals of Speech (8). 

Speech 50—American Pronunciation (Phonetics) (3). 

Speech 136—Speech Guidance (8). 

Speech 146—Exceptional Children and the Speech Program (3). 

Speech 172—Speech Pathology (3). 

Speech 177—Clinical Methods in Speech (8). 

Education 192B (Speech)—Directed Teaching in Speech (4). 

Psychology 120—Psychology of Personality (8) or 

Psychology 160—-Mental Hygiene (3). 
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Suggested Program for the Academic Major in Speech: A.B. 
With Major in Speech (with or without the Special Secondary Cre- 


dential in Speech Arts). 


(Suggested Minors: 


ence, Science, Education or Psychology.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ist Semester 


Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 
Eng. 18A—Freshman English 
Sci. 50A—Hlem. Physiology— 
Lower Division Speech 
Elective 
Soe. 1—Int. to Soce., or 
Hist. 4A—Western Civiliza- 
tion 
P. E.51A—Freshman <Activi- 
ties (men) or 
P. E. Elective (women) ___~ 


Units 


3 
3 
3 


3 


2 


od 


153 


2d Semester 
Sp. 31—Public Speaking or 
Sp. 41—Technique of Acting 
Eng. 18B—Freshman English 
Sci. 5}0B—Elem. Physiology_ 
Electives For Minors_______ 
Soc. 2—Soce. Inst., or 
Hist. 4B—Western Civiliza- 
tion 
P. E.51B—Freshman <Activi- 
ties (men) or 
P. HE. Elective (women) ~~~ 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Ist Semester 


Sp. 42—Interpretation of 
Poetry, or 

Sp. 31—Public Speaking ___ 

‘Sp. 50—American Pronune. — 

Sei. 52—Human Anatomy —. 

Eng. 883—World Literature_ 

P.E. 52A—Sophomore Activi- 
ties (men) or 

P. E. Elective (women) —---_- 

Psych. 1A—General Psy- 
chology 


Units 


co to GO tO 


2d Semester 


Psych. 1B—General 
Psychology 

Lower Division Speech Elec- 
tives 

Science 16—Physics of 
Sound 

Lower Division Social Sci- 
ence Hlective____.________ 

P.E. 52B—Sophomore Activi- 
ties (men) or 

P.E. 2—Leadership of Rec. 
(women) 


English, Social Sci- 


Units 


Units 


6 
3 
4 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Sp. 58—Argum. and Pub. Disc. Psych. 120—Psych. of Per- 
or sonality or Psych. 150— 
Sp. 100—Evol. of Theater____ 8 Social Psychi fess 3-2 
Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Institu- English 121—Shakespeare 
CY EW psa elgg rl a 9.5 2 or English 140 or 141— 
I. EH. 117A—Stagecraft______ 53 Comparative Lit. _____ 3 
P. E. 17A—Dancing ; men- P. KE. 17B—Dancing : men- 
women or P. E. elective_____ 3 women or P. E. elective 4 
Electives for Minors_________ 5 Pol. Sci. 153—Pub. Opin- 
Sp. 186—Speech Guidance____ 3 ion and Propaganda or 
— Soe. 153—Pub. Opinion 
164 Bnd SOG- Conta = 2.0 3 
Upper Division Speech 
BlOCHVES: &o54 Ube 6 
Science Elective ________ vA 
173-1634 


SENIOR YHAR’ 


Ist Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Sp. 172—Speech Pathology 3 Speech 196—Res. and Indep. 
U. D. Speech elective______ 3 mo URC eet ere ee ee Ese 3 
Electives for Minors______ 5- 6 Electives for Minors_________ 6 
P. E. 190—Fencing or P. E. or U. D. Speech elective and 
eleetives st te Par gl Blectives for Minors_.____.... 8-3 
12-13 13 
ota liveas i eo es 120 


Note.—The Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts may be 
secured in conjunction with regular Academic Major in Speech, providing 
the following courses are included in and/or added to the curriculum as 
above outlined. 


In the Sophomore Year: Units 
PaaS Go LITLE. 4 tO lee ent, es oie ee a Re ee 3 
Sp. 40—Radio Broadcasting Tech.2.<..~____-_-____~-_--u_._ y 
mipwaaoo ray Production’g 12-2 a ee os ee 3 
Sp. 58—Argumentation and Pub. Dise. .--...~.~-~----_-.--~ 3 


(The above Speech courses are especially recommended as 
Lower Div. Speech Electives) 


In the Junior Year: 


Eee Ble SOCON ALY oldie nek eee ee eee 2 
bDh a rhage cach. MR ate sts SOPs ks ee eee alae te 6 “Sra ae aera ee 3 
Pe ei ia POW Land eve Ol CBU =o fee ey ae Se one 2 


Sp. 146—Exceptional Children and the Speech Program_______- 3 
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In the Senior Year: Units 
Ed. 190 (Sp.)—Methods for Teachers of Speech______________ 3 
Hid. 192A (Sp.)—Directed Teaching in Speech_______________ 4 


Nortre.—Students desiring the Special Secondary Credential in Speech 
Arts as outlined above must petition the Commission of Credentials (State 
Department of Education) for same and must submit a transcript of 
record with such petition. Upon favorable action the commission will 
grant a two-year credential, subject to renewal in the usual manner. 


This credential can be profitably combined with the general Junior 
High credential to form a double major, with English or Social Science as 
the suggested single necessary minor. In this event, 132 total units will 
be required by virtue of the two eredentials (See page 105), or this 
credential may sometimes be advantageously combined with the Special 
Credential in the Correction of Speech Defects. (See page 103.) 

When this is done: 1. The major must contain the courses listed 
there or they may be added. 2. The student must have the usual two 
additional minors and 4 units of directed teaching for each of the two 
credentials and must present a grand total of 182 units to obtain the two 


eredentials. 
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Suggested Program for the Special Credential in Speech Cor- 
rection (A.B., with General Elementary Credential and Special Creden- 
tial in Speech Correction—a specialized Speech minor and with a special 
Science minor.) 

When the student wishes to combine the Speech Correction Creden- 
tial with the general Junior High Credential a course of study should be 
worked out in consultation with the speech staff. To combine the Speech 
Correction Credential with the special secondary credential in speech 
arts. (See page 99.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 

Soe. 1—Introd. Sociology or Soe. 2—Introd. Sociology or 
Hist. 4A—wWestern Civili- Hist. 4B—Western Civili- 

A EL TER re ae een Se 3 ZaAtiOn LeU ee a ee eS a 
Sci. 5|0A—Physiology _______ 3 I.H. 173—Ind. Arts________- 2 
Eng. 18A—Freshman English 3 Eng. 18B—Freshman Eng- 

Math. 10—Prin. of Math. or TS eee ee a ee eee. 3 
Geog. 1A—Fund. of Mod. Sci. 65—Animal Biology____ 3 
(SCOR mes eee Lk OF 3 Music 1A—Musicianship ___ 2 

H.E. 10—Nutrition and Sp. 50—Amer. Pronunce. 

RICAN oe Sot ee 2 UPhonetica) sane Aal Ss 3 
Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 3 P.E. 14—Rhythmices for small 
P.E. 18A—Games of Lower children or 

Org., or P.E. 16A—Folk P.E. 51B—Freshman <Activi- 

Dance (Men & Women) 4 ties (Mien ioe tae Sa 3 

174 164 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Psych. 1A—General Psy- ; Psych. 1B—General Psy- 

LOD Vat ie Fes eee PO a PHGLOUY Fee wes tte g 
Sci. 45—Plant Biology____-- 4 Sci. 52—Human Anatomy__. 3 
Eng. 88—World Literature__ 3 Sci. 160—Nature Study_____ 4 
Art 106—Elem. Art Tech._._. 3 Ed. 57—Introd. to Education 3 
Math. 10—Prin. of Math., or Sp. 186—Speech Guidance___ 3 

Geog. 1A—Fund. of Mod. Music 6B—Voice for K.-P. 

et aay Gg Oe ashe MO St 3 Fler ae ok ek ee Ba oy 1 
Musie 6A—Voice IJ_________ 1 P.E. 18B—Lead-Up Games 
P.E. 16—Folk Dancing or (Men and women)-_______ 4 
P.E. 18A—-Games of Lower ne 

Org. (Men and women)____ 4 173 


bend 
+] 
Aft 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Ist Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Hist. 88SB—Hist. Cal. and Ed. 190 (Elem.)—Proced. in 
Paeific ees ere) eee 3 Hlétn. 22 eee a 5 
Sp. 146—Excep. Child and Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Institu- 
SporProg.. eusivwe whe ow 3 tions’ 2 Sani? Shee 2 
Ed. 175—Educ. Psychology__ 3 Ed. 190 (Mus.)—Musie 
Ed. 177—Gr. and Dev. of Education “(43 4233 Ys 
CHT he ae eve 2 I.E. 172—Manipulative 
Psych. 120—Psych. of Per- Practit (Hlem:) 225222. 2 
sonal. or Ed. 121—Audio-Visual 
Psych. 160—Mental Hygiene 3 Education ii @3 9a 1 
I.E. 171—Manipulative P.E. 162B—Elem. Activities 1 
Pract)..€Primary) i720 _ 2 2 Sci. 181—Spee. Probs. Biol., 
P.E. 162A—Hlem. Activities 1 or 
— Sci. 165—Microtechnique 
17 or Hlectives 22st ee 2 
15 


SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 170—Philosophy of Ed. 135—Ed. Tests and 
DRDO Lil Roe Ae Lae cit The me ge Z Meas.) 2S 3 2 
Ed. 192 (Elem.)—Directed Ed. 192B (Sp.)—Directed 
POH CMAN Dee ee ae 4 Teaching (Speech) _______ 4 
Sp. 172—Speech Pathology__ 3 Sp. 177—Clin. Meth. in Sp... 3 
Hlectives iat = ee ee ee oe 3 Ed. 198B—Problems in 
Ed. 193A—Problems in . Teaching 2.22 ae af 
Pench: pe cane aoe Sores eee rt “= 
—— 10 
13 


ADDITIONAL COURSES AND UNITS TO BE ADDED 


Sci. 180—Adv. Biology or Pub. Health or Electives________________ > 
POLECTI Vy 69 eR NI eee kee keen i 4 
8 

Grand? Totals ee een ee 132 


NotTre.—Students desiring the Special Credential in Speech’ Correc- 
tion as outlined above must petition the Commission of Credentials (State 
Dept. of Education) for same and must submit a transcript of record 
with such petition. Upon favorable action, the Commission will grant a 
two-year credential, subject to renewal in the usual manner. 
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Suggested Program for the Combined Speech and Junior High 
Major. (A.B., with a Major in Speech and in Junior High Education, 
including the General Junior High Credential—and the Special Secondary 
Credential in Speech Arts, and/or the Special Credential in Speech Cor- 
rection.) Suggested Minors: Social Science, English, Psychology, Music 
or Science. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Hist. 4A—Western Civiliza- Hist. 4B—Western Civiliza- 
ELON ee ee Pe, Pe oe B PLOT, X cee ee 2 ee CURE ES ori 3 
Sci. 5}0A—Hlem. Physiology_._ 3 Sci. 5}0B—Elem. Physiology... 3 
Eng. 18A—Freshman Eng. 18B—Freshman 
relish waa ere Ae 3 Hnglish Pert te Ore s. } a 
Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 3 Sp. 31—Public Speaking or 
P.E.51A—Freshman — Sp. 41—Technique of Acting 3 
Activities (men) or P.K. 51B—Freshman <Activi- 
P.E. Elective (women) —__-~ 4 ties, or 
Social Science Elective_____ 3 P.E. Elective (women) ____~ 4 
ae Social Science Elective______ 3 
154 — 
153 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 

Eng. 883—World Literature__ 3 Speech 50—Amer. Pronuncia- 
Sei. 52—Human Anatomy___ 3 PLOTiesg ees be ete ys GE poses 3 
Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 Sci. 16—Phys. of Sound____ 3 
Elective for Minor__-__+__-- 1 Minor Electives _______-_-____ 4 
Psych. 1A—General English Electives ~.-.______ 3 

Psy cholog vei eee eee 3 Psych. 1B—General 
Sp. 31—Public Speaking or Psychologyiicke. ee es 3 
Sp. 42—Interp. of Poetry____ 38 P.E. 52B—Sophomore 
P.H. 52A—Sophomore Activi- Activities (men) or 

ties (men) or P.BK. 2—Rec. Leader. 
P.B. Elective (women) _____ 4 CWHTIET Vere ee te es ee 4 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Pol. Sei. 101—Amer. Ed. 117—History of Educ.__ 2 
Institutions) ect Sys se Ss 2 Ed. 1483—Vocational 
Ed. 175—Edue. Psychology. 3 Guidance". eee 3 
Ed. 177—Gr. and Dev. of P.E. 17B—Dancing: men- 
Child ee ee ee ee 2 women or 
Ed. 186—Ed. Tests and BE. Elective; wou. see 4 
DROCRS ic eer Ore Be 2 L.D. Speech Electives or 
Ed. 178—Ed. Sociology ____ 2 Minor Electives _-__--__-~ 3 
P.E. 17A—Dancing: men- Sp. 100—Evol. of Theater, 
women or or 
PLE: eléctives ieee wes te 4 Sp. 58—Argum. and Pub. 
Speech Hlective (Lower Dise.:. 4 oe 3 
Division) , 222424 AY Lene, le 3 Sp. 186—Speech Guidance__ 3 
144 144 


SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 190 (J.H.)—Junior Ed. 192 (J.H.)—Directed 
High (Proced. 9225-22367 128 5 Teaching ) io 3 eee 4 
Ed. 190 (Sp.)—Methods for Ed. 192A (Sp.)—Directed 
Teachers of Speech ______ 3 Teaching (Speech) ~----~ 4 
U.D. Speech Electives or U.D. Sp. Elective__________ 3 
Minor Hlectives ~_______~- 3-4 Ed. 193 (J.H.)—Teaching 
Sp. 172—Speech Pathology. 3 Problems: :J.H./s-L22b03 1 
14-15 12 


ADDITIONAL WORK TO BE COMPLETED 


I.E. T17AStageerattc) 2c ee a ee 3 
P.E. 190—Fencing .or: P.H.:.Wleetive____._- 2k eee 1 
Psych. 120—Psych. of Personal or Psych. 150—Social Psych.____ 2-3 
Kd. 173—Secondary Hducation ; 225. 24-320 a ee 
Sp. 196—Research and Indep. Study:________________________ 3 
; 11-12 

Total:two' credentials” 2560S rg 6 ee 132 units 


NorEe.—Students desiring the Special Secondary Credential in Speech 
Arts as outlined above and the Special Credential in Speech Correction 
must petition the Commission of Credentials (State Department of Edu- 
cation) for same and must submit a transcript of record with such peti- 
tion. Upon favorable action, the commission will grant a two-year cre- 
dential, subject to renewal in the usual manner, 
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Nortre.—Students desiring all 3 credentials must include the follow- 
ing Speech courses in their programs and add 12 units of work for each 
credential earned. 


Units 
Sp., 146—Hxcep. Child. and ‘Sp. Prog... a 
Sire) Coeeab Meth, in mpeech, 2. ee te 2 
Pile beat ep.) Lirecteg. (leaching 2 ee + 
BET a GS ac Sag RR DZ a eT eh Na ee Bie tack) adobe a Mey Sree a 2 

12, 


DESCRIPTION OF DIVISION OF SPEECH COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION 


Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech (3) I and II 


Emphasis on individual needs in personality adjustments to speech 
situations. Analysis and drill in the development of the subjective and 
objective factors of speech: poise, spontaneity, correct speech attitudes, 
vocal quality and variety, physical bearing and gesture, articulation, enun- 
ciation, oral grammar and diction. Involves various psychological and 
speech tests and laboratory procedures, including: vocal recordings, 
artists’ speech library, motion-pictures, psychogalvanometer, etc. Pres- 
entation at the elementary level of the scientific facts underlying all 
speech. No prerequisites (but this course is a prerequisite to all other 
courses in the Division). Fee $3.00. 


Speech 31. Public Speaking (3) I and II 


Concentration on factors of speech composition (as contrasted to 
oral speech techniques, which are taken up in Speech 11 and Speech 40). 
Preparation and delivery of original extemporaneous speeches of all kinds 
with which the average student is likely to have contact after leaving col- 
lege. Emphasis is put on audience analysis and audience psychology. 
Treatment of fundamental rhetorical principles, and the factors of per- 
suasion. Use of motion pictures, vocal recordings, psychogalvanometer 
and other laboratory aids. Opportunity to participate in programs of 
the Speakers’ and Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau and in intramural 
forensic events. See page 114. Fee $3.00. 

Prerequisite: Speech 11. 


Speech 40. Radio Broadcasting Technique (3) I and II 


Principles of real-life radio broadcasting presentations. Actual 
broadcast work in spontaneous, formal, and interpretive situations. 
Arrangement with local NBC Blue network station, KTMS, permits use 
of the facilities of a most modern and up-to-date radio plant for drill, 
rehearsal, and actual broadcasting. Opportunity to participate in Speak- 
ers’, Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau Programs. (See page 114.) 


Speech 41. Technique of Acting (3) II 

Study of the various aesthetic, psychological, physiological, and prac- 
tical background and aspects of acting and of characterization. Compari- 
son and critical evaluation of the various “schools” of acting. Drill on 
the various vocal skills and pantomimic skills involved in the expression 
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of emotion in the theater. Involves some part in the presentation of 
Workshop and College Theater productions. (See p. 112.) Fee $3.00. 
Prerequisite: Speech 11 (or equivalent). 


Speech 42. Interpretation of Poetry (3) i 


A course designed to survey various theories and practices in oral 
interpretation: their aesthetic, psychological, and practical values, using 
poetry as the vehicle for such study. Emphasis is laid on the vocal tech- 
niques for the conveyance of emotional and ideational values in poetic 
literature of various types and periods—principles of program building. 
Speech 11 recommended as a prerequisite. Opportunity to participate in 
Speakers’, Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau programs. See page 114. 


Speech 44. Play Production (3) I 


Techniques of the various psychological, aesthetic, and practical 
aspects of play production. Survey and practice of the principles of 
make-up, directing, scene-craft, lighting, and management. Students 
make promptbooks, and the course involves some participation in the 
presentation of two major College Theater plays (see page 112) each 
semester and Workshop Theater plays, original and standard. (See p. 
113). Fee $3.00. 

Prerequisite: Speech 11 (or equivalent). 


Speech 50. American Pronunciation (Phonetics) (3) I 


Systematic and scientific consideration of physiological, psychological, 
and linguistic factors that go to make what we know as “correct” Ameri- 
can pronunciation. Introduction of the International Phonetic Alphabet, 
and drill in its use. Analysis of the important differentiating character- 
istics of General American, Hastern American, and Southern American 
dialects. Comparison of American and British usages. Study of specific 
problems of pronunciation and diction that are met in school classrooms 
and in everyday conversation. 

No prerequisites (but Speech 11 recommended). Not open to 
Freshmen who have not completed Speech 11. 

Satisfies phonetics requirement for the Special Credential in the 
Correction of Speech Defects. 


Speech 58. Argumentation and Public Discussion (3) I 


Presentation of theory behind methods used in twentieth-century rea- 
soning and argument. Practice and drill in all kinds of argumentative sit- 
uations. Methods of directing group thinking in the forum, lecture, 
dialogue, and panel situations. Practice in the most important aspects of 
modern parliamentary law. Criticism of various systems of logic and of 
modern methods of propaganda. Opportunity to participate in Speakers’, 
Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau Activities. (See page 114.) 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, Speech 31 (or equivalent) ; some back- 

ground in forensics recommended but not compulsory. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Speech 100. Evolution of the Theater (3) : r 


History and development of the theater from primitive rituals to 
present-day Broadway. Study involves consideration of the many aspects 
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of the theater: architecture, stagecraft, drama, styles in acting and pro- 
duction, as well as orientation of the theater with the social, political 
and religious forces playing upon it at its more important periods. 


Speech 120. Interpretation of Modern Plays (3) II 


Study and interpretation of the great scenes in the best plays—from 
Ibsen to and including the current theater. Emphasis on acting and 
production values, theatrical trends, and stage business. 

Prerequisite: Speech 11, 42, 41, or 44 (not offered in 1942-43). 


Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking (3) II 


Intensive study and analysis of models of all types of public address. 
Detailed attention is given to the preparation and delivery of longer and 
more complex types of public speech. Opportunity is offered for address- 
ing downtown adult. audiences. Continuation of studies in audience 
analysis, as begun in Speech 31 (Public Speaking). Recommended espe- 
cially for speech majors and minors, of at least junior standing. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, Speech 31. 


Speech 136. Speech Guidance (3) T and II 


Student “guides” assist in the administration of the various labora- 
tory devices and testing procedures used in Speech 11 (see description of 
Speech 11). Guides render individual assistance to students with minor 
speech problems involving coaching and advice on the preparation of 
projects in Speech 11. Course content is directed towards preparing the 
guide to accomplish the above. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, and any 6 units in Speech. 


*Speech 146. Exceptional Children and the Speech Program (3) I 


Analysis of the factors in the maturation and growth of the child 
which are especially susceptible to the learning situations found in cre- 
ative and formal dramatics, verse-choir, and pantomime. Study of certain 
behavior problems and their related therapy through speech activities. 
Brief review of the standards for children’s literature and devices for 
reducing the influence of various dramatic performaces on children. 
Study of current methods and trends in the selection, arrangement, and 
presentation of materials suitable for choral speaking, also dramatic 
presentations at the various educational levels. Examination of real and 
implied values of such activity and their correlation with method, grade- 
level, and their importance to speech personality growth and therapy. 

Prerequisite: Speech 11 (or equivalent) and any other 6 units in 
Speech. 


Speech 156. Interpretation of Shakespearean and Classic Plays (3) II 


Survey and interpretation of the great scenes from the eight most 
popular Shakespearean plays, together with similar work on scenes from 
the plays of Jonson, Bulwer-Lytton, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. Emphasis 
on stage-business, interpretation, traditions, costumes, setting, etc. 

Prerequisite: Speech 11, 41, 42 or 44. 


* Denotes professional course limited to students who are candidates 
for a teaching credential. 
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Speech 172. Speech Pathology (3) My yl 


Study of the elementary neuro-muscular and psychological bases of 
speech. Nature, causes, and remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, 
articulatory, and “psychological” speech disorders. Attention is given to 
problems and methods in mental hygiene at the age levels considered. 
Limited numbers of speech defectives are given clinical attention. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, Speech 50, and Speech 136. At least one 
course in physiology or anatomy, while not compulsory, is highly recom- 
mended. 


Speech 173. Advanced Debate (3) II 


Intensive drill and practice in formal argumentative situations, 
beginning with advanced discussion technigues and progressing to rigid 
debate. Includes work with such forms as the following: dialogue-debate, 
court technique, discussion-debate, case-method debate, direct-clash debate, 
Oregon Plan debate, Oxford Plan debate, parliamentary debate, heckling 
and cross-examination, and formal ‘‘varsity’’ competition debate. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11 and some previous experience in forensics; 
Speech 58, while not required, is recommended. (Not offered in 1942-43) 


Speech 175. Drama Seminar (3) II 


A course in the advanced theories, skills and techniques, including 
12 common dialects, involved in acting and mono-drama. Aesthetics and 
psychology as related to acting; review of the elements and disciplines of 
artistry in the theater, including reviews of recent texts and studies in 
the field. Recital practice and program building. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11 and 9 selected units in the Division of 
Speech. 


Speech 176. Classical and Modern Rhetoric (3) II 


Survey of the ancient rhetorics of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian. Review of modern theories of persuasion and conviction, and 
of the psychology and philosophy of public speaking in general. Appli- 
cation of theoretical principles to the oratory of modern Britain and 
America ; consideration of the status of rhetoric in the twentieth century. 
This course should be elected only by upperclass speech majors. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11; Speech 58 or Speech 173; Speech 31 
(or its equivalent). 


Speech 177. Clinical Methods in Speech (3) II 


A course in clinical methods, with emphasis on the application of 
diagnostic and remedial techniques to the individual speech defective and 
to groups of defectives. Students will give a variety of tests and observe 
tests being given. ‘They will in all instances have an opportunity to 
work with a variety of speech problems under typical,conditions. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, Speech 136, Speech 172. 


*Speech 178. Seminar in Speech Correction (3) II 


An advanced course dealing with diagnostic and remedial techniques 
for public school speech correctionists, and prospective graduate students 
planning to do research in the field of Speech Pathology. Concentrated 


* Denotes professional course limited to students who are candidates 
for a teaching credential. 
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attention is given to the more common speech deviations, and also to 
those less often met with, such as Spastic paralysis and Aphasia. ; 

Prerequisites: At least nine units of Lower Division Speech and 
Speech 172 and 177. With outstanding work in Speech 172, Speech 
178 may be taken concurrently with Speech 177. 


*Ed. 190. (Sp.). Methods for Teachers of Speech (3) I 


Survey of speech-teaching methods at the elementary and secondary 
level and their correlation with principles of modern psychology of learn- 
ing, personality, and general education. 

Prerequisites: Speech 11, Speech 136 and Speech 146. 


Ed. 192A or B (Sp.) Directed Teaching in Speech (4) I and II 


The practical classroom application of the principles of the modern 
curriculum to the various fields of speech instruction. (A. For special 
secondary credential. B. For correction credential.) 


Speech 196. Research and Independent Study (3) I and II 


Administered by the Speech staff, the course will consist of research 
and study problems of approved merit and special interest to the various 
students involved. The Staff will examine the student orally on his 
special project and general backgrounds in Speech and will ask for a 
demonstration of skills. 

Prerequisite: Any 18 units in Speech. 


NotgE.—See p. 168 for description of I.A. 117A- -B (6) I and II Stage 
Carpentry and Stagecraft. 


SPEECH PROFICIENCY TEST 


Every student who expects to earn teaching credentials in any 
department of the College is required to show proof of his speech profi- 
ciency. For this purpose, the instructors in Speech will administer a 
Speech Proficiency Test. This test should be taken not later than the 
beginning semester of the junior year. All students earning teaching 
credentials must take the test, wnless they have previously passed a speech 
course in this College with a grade of “C”’ or better. Student teaching 
should not be begun until the test, or a speech course, has been passed. 

Students who do not pass this test may, at the discretion of the 
instructor administering it, be given a “conditional” grade. In this case, 
they will be permitted to enroll simultaneously for directed teaching and 
Speech 11. All others who fail the test will be required first to pass 
Speech 11 (with a grade of “C” or better) before doing their directed 
teaching. 

The test will rate the speaker’s whole speech personality according 
to the following criteria: articulation, enunciation, pronunciation, gram- 
mar, posture, gesture, voice, vocal variety, oral interpretation, impromptu 
speaking, sample assignment, emotional color, and poise. This examina- 
tion is designed to measure only a minimum degree of speech proficiency 
for classroom situations. It is emphasized that students who pass it are 
not necessarily excellent speakers. Furthermore, if Speech 11 is required 
as a course-prerequisite in the curriculum of any department, Speech 11 


* Denotes professional course limited to students who are candidates 
for a teaching credential. 
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must still be taken by the major in that department: the test does not 
serve as a substitute for the course. Most students find it profitable to 
elect Speech 11 even though they pass the Speech Test and even though 
it may not be required as a course in their major work. 


THE SPEECH CLINIC 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices the Division maintains 
a Speech Laboratory and Clinic, which houses nearly every important 
scientific device of proven merit in testing, implementing, or correcting 
speech in its various aspects. ‘The institutional staff sets up weekly con- 
ference hours in laboratory for the personal assistance of individuals in 
all the speech classes (particularly for the projects described under 
Speech 11, Speech 31, and Ed. 190 Sp. and for the correction of speech 
defects or deviations in any student of the College. (See description of 
Speech 172.) Provision is made, by means of a report form circulated 
to all faculty members, for the reporting to the Clinic of the most obvious 
instances of speech problems existing in the general student body, and for 
their subsequent examination and treatment. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
SPEECH 


Notre.—All Speech Majors and Minors, as well as students in cer- 
tain Speech classes are expected to participate in and attend the fol- 
lowing. (Class credit is given for such participation and attendance.) 

Activities of the Division of Speech include (in addition to and as 
integral parts of certain courses listed herein) the following: 


1. The College Theater 

2. The Workshop Theater 

3. Forensics (Debate and public speaking) (Intramural and 
varsity ) 

4. The Speakers’ and Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau 

5. The Verse-speaking Choir 

6. The Speech Clinic 


All these are directly governed by a combined student-faculty Speech 
Control Board, provided for in the official “By-Laws of the Associated 
Students,’ Article V, Section 2 (see p. 114). 


1. The College Theater 


The College Theater is a cooperative activity of the Division of 
Speech and the Associated Students.’ Each student is entitled to one 
reserved seat for each production—free. Its direction, basic equipment 
and facilities are furnished by the State; its operating expenses are 
derived from a Student-Body budget and from the sale of tickets. It is 
administered jointly by the Director, the Graduate Manager, and The 
Speech Control Board. (See p. 114.) 

Participation in its activities is OPEN TO ALL REGULAR 
STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE either as curricular work (in certain 
Speech courses) or as an extracurricular activity. 

Casting for roles and staff positions is done by open tryout—with 
final selection based on the following scale: Skill and dependability for 
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the role or staff work including previous training and experience, Speech 
Majors and Minors, and Upperclassmen. Final approval of each assign- 
ment is dependent upon eligibility (Described on p. 99 II) except for 
students whose participation is part of the work in certain Speech classes. 
All students are expected to take their turn at all the staff positions and 
to that end students not cast are automatically placed on the staff for 
each production. 

The season of 1941-42 saw the successful presentation of Shake- 
speare’s The Winter’s Tale (in the beautiful outdoor theater of the college 
quad), Wilder’s Our Town, Room Service by Murray and Boretz, and 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. All these presentations, with 
the exception of the summer session play, are made in the college audi- 
torium, which has a well equipped stage, excellent lighting facilities, work- 
shop .and wardrobe quarters. 

A definite portion of the class work in Speech 41 (Technique of 
Acting) and Speech 44 (Play Production) consists of participation in 
either the cast or the staff of these plays. 


2. The Workshop Theater 

Combining the functions of an experimental theater and an appren- 
tice group for the major productions, the Workshop Theater provides 
a broad opportunity for participation in plays and for the study of plays. 
Presentations are held in the informal, intimate atmosphere of the Pine 
Hall lecture room at least three times a year. 

In presentation, emphasis is especially laid on training, char- 
acterization, experimentation, and speech values rather than on finished 
production work. 

During the 1941-42 season a number of modern one-acts and cut- 
tings from classical and modern full length plays were presented. Note: 
The Workshop Theater is strictly an educational and class activity. 
Admission is _by invitation only and casting is restricted to students 
taking certain speech courses. 


3. The Forensic Program 

All forensic activities are divided into two parts: intramural and 
intercollegiate (or “varsity”). Ordinarily students are not selected to 
represent the college in the more intricate and advanced competition of 
the “varsity” schedule unless they have previously shown superior ability 
in intramural work. 

Any student of the college (except a member of the “varsity” squad 
or a previous intramural winner) is eligible to participate in the various 
intramural contests of the year. The intramural program is specifically 
designed for those without public speaking experience. 'The events on the 
intramural calendar are: 

1. Intramural debate tournament 
Intramural oratory contest 
Intramural extemporaneous-speaking contest 
Freshman impromptu-speaking contest 

5. Freshman-sophomore after-dinner speaking contest 

Operated on a budget provided by the Associated Students, the 
intercollegiate forensic schedule usually provides for participation in two 

8—8614 
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major regional tournaments every year: the Western Association tourna- 
ment in the fall, and the Rocky Mountain tournament in the spring (in 
Denver, Colorado). ‘There are, in addition to these trips, shorter ones 
to local and state conferences. 

Forensic activities are particularly correlated with projects in 
Speech 31, Speech 58, Speech 131, and Speech 178. 


4. The Speakers’, Entertainers’ and Radio Bureau 


The Division believes that, with proper objectification and prepara- 
tion under the guidance of the speech instructors, students may gain more 
from actual and vital speech situations than from some artificial, class- 
room projects. Consequently, the Division regularly circularizes the vari- 
ous clubs, church and fraternal groups, and service organizations in the 
community. The services of the Bureau are offered these groups. 

Programs that are sent out by the Bureau include: speeches, dis- 
cussion panels, debates, dialogues, plays, readings, poetry recitals, book 
reviews, radio programs, etc. For successful presentations of this kind, 
students are sometimes permitted to substitute work in the Bureau pro- 
grams for certain classroom projects in some courses. 

An elaborate printed form, filled out by the club chairman, is used 
to check the effectiveness of the student, and is made the basis of a 
student-instructor conference after the presentation has been given. But 
in addition to this obvious advantage accruing to the student, service is 
rendered those community groups who avail themselves of the Bureau’s 
offerings.—Conspicuous assistance is regularly given to the Community 
Chest, the American Society for the Control of Cancer, and other groups 
of this sort. 


5. The Verse-speaking Choir 


Members of this group, who ordinarily meet once a week, are pro- 
vided with opportunity for study of the techniques of selecting material, 
of arranging and presenting choral speech work, as well as for the real 
development of speech skills, appreciation of literature, and recreation. 
The choir presents an annual recital and participates in various programs 
of the Division: Workshop, broadcasts, etc. Participation is open to all 
students. 


6. The Speech Clinic 


Speech majors and minors are encouraged to observe clinical pro- 
cedures and familiarize themselves with the work and equipment of the 
Speech Clinic. 


The Speech-Control Board 


As provided in the Constitution of the Associated Students, a 
student-faculty board has been set up to act as a policy-forming and 
administrative body for all extracurricular activities of the Division of 
Speech. This board consists of certain student representatives of the 
various speech activities, elected by popular vote of the participants in 
those activities, and also of certain students occupying official positions 
in the Division and appointed by the faculty. The Speech staff sits in 
on all meetings, but do not vote. 

The majority of student members of the Board are elected by par- 
ticipants in the Division extracurricular program, and some are appointed 
by the staff as managers of various activities. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Rs Am NRA EEE CR MEV) Ns an sere) a eel oh ON Se oN Spanish 
Vor caa. Wf  Agorrm, Ph.Ds. 2 eee bu ae aia French, Spanish 
ALERT At OLUMRIST Li Ate metre tee ee ea Pe French, German 


MINORS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The Foreign Language department offers minors in French and 
Spanish. Ten units of upper division work in the student’s chosen field 
in addition to 16 units of lower division work in the same field is required 
for the minor. 


MINOR IN FRENCH 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in French, or 
college courses as follows: 


LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
Prenciys7A-Bb—Hiementary Prench) 2 ee 10 
French ZA-b—-Intermediate Wrench... | ee 6 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of lower division directed reading or of French 30A-B (The 
Pronunciation of French). 


French 40A or 40B—Directed Reading or______________________ Pe 
BOSON Cy MURS eas CO speedo lear bt falda in Alle RU ft er hk dl a ee AL Rg 2 


UPPER DIVISION 


A minimum of 10 units selected from the following courses, of which 
8 units must represent classroom work. 

It should be observed that French 101A-B, French 112A-B, and 
French 114A-B are designed as year courses, and that it follows that 
students preparing a minor in Freneh may not discontinue any one of 
these courses at mid-year. 


Units 
French 101A-B—Conversation and Composition______-___________ 4 
French 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century and Contemporary Litera- 
CUT Owes i ee OR ee a es Se 
French 1144-B—Masterpieces ues sot 2 a ee 6 
Prench) M40A-b—Directeun Heading oo 4 
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MINOR IN SPANISH 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in Spanish, or 
college courses as follows: 


LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
Spanish 1A-B—Elementary Spanish__________.-___-___-______ = 10 
Spanish 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish_________________~_____-_-- . 6 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of lower division directed reading. 
Spanish 50A or 50B—Directed Reading_.______________________ 2 


UPPER DIVISION 


A minimum of 10 units selected from the following courses, of which 
8 units must represent classroom work. 

It should be observed that Spanish 102A-B, Spanish 110A-B, Span- 
ish 115A-B and Spanish 117A-B are designed as year courses, and that it 
follows that students preparing a minor in Spanish may not discontinue 
any one of these courses at mid-year. 


Units 
Spanish 102A-B—Conversation and Composition_________________ ae 
Spanish 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century______________________- 4 
Spanish. 115A-B—-Masterpieces. ..-- 12-224) 425... hs). eee 6 
Spanish 117A-B—The Spanish. Drama ii. __- <2. 2 4 
Spanish: 119—Don “Quixote: uti bo eee 3 
Spanish 121A-B—The Pronunciation of Spanish________________- 4 
Spanish 150A-B—Directed ‘Reading ~. 2 ..__.. a ee Bs 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


These courses are designed as year courses; and students are expected 
to follow them throughout the year. 


French 1A. Elementary French (5) 
Essentials of grammar, composition, reading and conversation. 


French 1B. Elementary French (5) 

Continuation of 1A. 

Prerequisite French 1A or two years of high school French. One 
year of high school French with grade of A or B may be accepted. 


French 2A. Intermediate French (3) 

Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. 

Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school French. Two 
years of high school French with grades of A or B may be accepted. 


French 2B. Intermediate French (3) 


Continuation of Course 2A. 
Prerequisite: French 2A, 
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French 30A-B. The Pronunciation of French (2-2) 


Prerequisite: French 1A-B or two years of high school French. 
Practice in pronunciation with exercises in diction and phonetics. 


French 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2) 


Prerequisite: French 2B or four years of high school French. 

Reading of 50 to 60 pages a week with a written report in French. 
A weekly conference with the instructor in place of recitation. No less 
and no more than 2 units of Directed Reading may be taken in the 
semester. : 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
French 101A. Conversation and Composition (2-2) 


French 112A-B. The Nineteenth Century and Contemporary Litera- 
ture (3-3) 
Reading and discussion in the foreign: language of nineteenth 
century and contemporary French drama, novel and poetry. Individual 
reading, with written reports. 


French 114A-B. Masterpieces (3-3) 

A survey of the French literature, with the reading and discussion 
in French of selected masterpieces. Individual reading and written 
critiques. 


French 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2) 


Reading of 100 pages a week with a written report in French. A 
weekly conference with the instructor in place of recitation. No less 
and no more than 2 units of Directed Reading may be taken in the 
semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


These courses are designed as year courses; and students are 
expected to follow them throughout the year. 


Spanish 1A. Elementary Spanish (5) 
Essentials of grammar, composition, reading and conversation. 


Spanish 1B. Elementary Spanish (5) 

Continuation of Spanish 1A. aM: 

Prerequisite: Spanish 1A or two years of high school Spanish. One 
year of high school Spanish with grade of A or B may be accepted. 


Spanish 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3) 
Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and 
discussion in Spanish. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1B or three years of high school Spanish. 
Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may be accepted. 
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Spanish 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3) 
Continuation of Course 2A. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 2A. 

Spanish 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 

Reading of 50 to 60 pages a week with a written report in Spanish. 
A weekly conference with the instructor in place of recitation. No less 
and no more than 2 units of Directed Reading may be taken in the 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Spanish 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2) 


Spanish 110A-B. The Nineteenth Century (2-2) 

Reading and discussion in the foreign language of nineteenth cen- 
tury Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. Individual reading, with written 
reports. 

Spanish 115A-B. Masterpieces (3-3) 

A survey of the Spanish literature, with the reading and discussion 
in Spanish of selected masterpieces. Individual reading and written 
critiques. 

Spanish 117A-B. The Spanish Drama (2-2) 

A study of the Spanish drama from the beginnings to the present 
day. Reading and discussion of selected plays. Additional individual 
reading with written critiques. 

Spanish 119. Don Quijote (3) 

The reading and interpretation of Don Quijote. 
Spanish 121A-B. The Pronunciation of Spanish (2-2) 

Practice in pronunciation with exercises in diction and phoneties. 
Special emphasis) on intonation. 

Spanish 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2) 


Reading of 100 pages a week with a written report in Spanish. A 
weekly conference with the instructor in place of recitation. No less 
and no more than 2 units of Directed Reading may be taken in the 
semester. 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
German 1A-B. Elementary German (5-5) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 


MEN AND WOMEN 
‘Mr. HARDER, Head of Department 


Mr. CARTER Dr. LAMBUTH Mr. WILTON 
Mr. DEARBORN Mr. LANTAGNE Mr. WILLIAMSON 


Miss SEHON 


Mrs. ANDERSON Mrs. HopGins 
Miss DEHAAN 
Mrs. EPPent Miss VAN FOSSEN 


Services offered by the Physical and Health Education Department 


are of four kinds: 


1. Instruction: theory and practice in health and physical education 
courses furnishing desirable activities and recreational values during 
college years and afterwards. 


. Courses for students who wish to make the profession of physical 
education and/or recreation their life work. 


. Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical activities for 
kindergarten, elementary school and junior and senior high schools, 
and for arranging physical education programs in these fields. 


4. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students 
1. A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the col- 


lege. Students recommended by the medical examiner for restricted 
activity will be assigned to individual work under the course called 
Individual Adaptations (Physical Education 8 or 53). 


. Physical Education Activity Requirements. Every student in regu- 
lar standing is required-to enroll in some physical education during 
each semester of freshman, sophomore, and junior years. The first 
2 units of work consist of 4 credit for each semester of freshman and 
sophomore years, and 1 or 2 units in the junior and senior year, 
according to the requirements of the major department of the student. 
Students majoring in Early Childhood Education, Plementary, and 
Junior High Departments are advised to take specially prescribed 
courses, : 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 


arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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Requirements for Men 


The lower division requirements for the first four semesters must be 
met by Physical Education 51A, B; 52A, B or 538. Intercollegiate sports 
credits may not be used to meet the state requirements. 

In upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
lower division requirements, the student may select his activity from the 
following list offered under the courses Physical Education 160, or 
180-190. 


Boxing Gymnastics Archery 
Wrestling Tennis Badminton 
Swimming Golf Basketball 
Football Baseball Track 
Fencing 


Requirements for Women 


The activity requirements in the lower division depend upon the 


major department of the student. 


Early Childhood Education 


P.E. 18A. Games of Lower Organ- 
ization 

P.E. 17A. Beginning Modern 
Dance 

P.H. 14. Rhythmic Activities for 
Small Children 

Elective 


Junior High School 


P.E. 5. Deck Sports 

P.H. 16A. Folk Dance 
P.E. 18B. Lead up Games 
P.E. 2. Leadership 


The following courses are suggested: 


Elementary 


P.E. 18A. Games of Lower Organi- 
zation 

P.E. 16A. Folk Dance 

P.E. 14 or P.H. 18B. Lead up 
Games 

Elective 


All Other Students 


Game Activities (one semester) 

Rhythmic Activities (one 
semester ) 

Leadership (one semester) 

Elective (three semesters) 


In upper division, the work is elective except as stated in the early 
childhood education, elementary, and junior high school programs. 


Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major in 
physical education and the special secondary credential in physical edu- 
cation, or they may secure the B.A. degree without the credential. 

The special secondary credential in physical education enables the 
student to obtain positions in junior high and senior high schools, and 
special positions in the varied fields of recreation. 

It is suggested that when possible, the student should avail himself 
of the opportunity to obtain a general junior high school credential, or a 


general elementary credential. 


credentials may be found on page 77. 


Regulations governing these additiona 


A combination course in Industrial Ed. and Physical Ed. leading 
to certificates in both fields is also offered the student. 
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Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Recreation 


Special arrangements will be made with those individuals who desire 
to have a major in recreation, by substituting certain courses in those 
fields allied with recreational activities, for courses and requirements as 
set forth in this bulletin for physical education majors. 

At the present time, there is no special four-year credential in 
recreation given by the State Department of Education. 


General Requirements 


Candidates for degrees with a major in physical education must 
fulfill all the state board and institutional requirements which are set 
forth on page 28. 

Students who work toward the degree without the teaching creden- 
tial will not be required to take the courses in directed teaching, and 
other selected courses in education. 


Special Requirements 


Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education 
and/or recreation must be physically sound, mentally alert, have a high 
degree of neuro-muscular coordination and must pass the college Pro- 
ficiency and Speech Tests. See pages 39 and 111 for further informa- 
tion. ‘They must believe in and demonstrate the highest type of leader- 
ship. 

Women candidates for the physical education major and minor are 
required to demonstrate, before entering upper division, that they possess 
a fair degree of skill in the various activities included in the lower 
division activity classes. Students transferring from other colleges must 
also pass these skill tests before they may enter upper division physical 
education. 


Units in Physical Education 


Maximum—Not more than 40 units of the 120 required for gradu- 
ation may be taken in physical education courses. 

Upper division—Not more than 30 units of upper division courses 
taken in physical education after entering the upper division will be 
counted toward the B.A. degree. 


Minors 
- Two minors must be selected from any of the regularly authorized 
minors of the college. 


Senior Transfers 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the college 
by transfer from other institutions. must complete 30 units in residence, 
18 of which must be in upper division courses, including at least 12 
units in physical education. a 
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Lower Division Requirements 


Men and Women 
1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 
Physical education majors must fulfill the standard lower divi- 
sion requirements for all candidates for a degree or credential in 
this college. The student should study the section on lower divi- 
sion, page 83, and consult his adviser as to desirable choices 
among the offerings in each field. 


2. Requirements from major department. 


Men (13 units) Women (12 units) 
Physical Education 56. Physical Education 15. 
Physical Education 13. Physical Education 13.» 
Physical Education 41. Physical Education 41. 
Physical Education 25. Physical Education 25. 


Activity as needed 


Credential Requirements 

Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in 
physical education in terms of the courses offered in this college is as 
follows: 

1. Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is covered in the required 
courses for the major. 

2. Education requirements covered by the required courses Education 
57, 136, 173, 175, 177, 190, 192. Principles and methods and student 
teaching covered by Education 192 (P.H.). Recommended courses in 
education—HEducation 117, 178. 

3. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of the 
following fields: 


Biology _ Physiology Psychology 
Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 
Chemistry 


This requirement is satisfied by all students completing the major. 
See following list required in major: 


Units 
Science 65-——Animal Biology). (oo aeg0 81s ee eee 3 
Science 60A-B—-Zoology “_ UU ee eee 8 
Science, 5O0A-B—Physiology ,£:~.- dels. desc lee ee 6 
Science; 52+-A na tomy (ive ite pl a a 
Payehology \UAr US WPA | See ees 2 Sa ae 3 
Science 1A-B or 2A-B—Chemistry__-___-_-____-_----_----_ 6 or 10 
science 40A-B——Botany-.0 0 cuca Le ee 8 
Science 180—Public Health _.______--___-____-__-_-___- LL S 


Sicience+170: ion (LOO 20s eee ee ee oo oe ae 3 
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4, A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven of the 
following: 


. Principles of Physical Education. 

. Technique of Teaching Activities. 

. Administration of Physical Education. 
. Physiology of Exercise. 

. Activities of Physical Education. 


Community Recreation. 


. Individual Program Adaptations (Corrective Program 


Adaptations). 


. Personal Hygiene. 
. First Aid. 
. Growth and Development of Children (See Education courses). 


5. Major Courses—The following courses are offered at Santa Barbara. 
Twenty-one units chosen from the starred items are required in 
satisfaction of the major. 


Units 

Sa yStenl  GUCAtIGIey yO st a ee oe g 
thoobuveical “iducatione.. (0-1L (oo. a ee Re e 
Pie Ca auesd Gon blo iG soe oe ce ee De 2 
cme HV men tT McOtentiOns Lic. fa 5 eh Se ee 3 
s Piyeical pdavuestiony 130) LS eee ee Ne 3 
Ra RV RiGn eauaucad LO shacks be eer SNR A ae 2 
piiiveicer UueU Lion On. tet ec. As? Be ete 2 
Bhysicol duction MOUA-B oo ovo se os toe oe 1 
*Scienee 1S0—Public ‘Health'_o ee ee 3 
Feormolvercnl Ueucdton, L000 oe ee PE ee SS 
PARE UV SICH OUCH UION) eae. oo ke kek ee ee ee 3 
SPbysical- Haucavony to... ole eet cor oe gt 3 
Sore ny eiCnls LOU CA WOM 2 Lisa oo ea ee eee a ees 2 
Be Tee LLL CH LOM 1G iirc es ake ee ee an te be I ee 2 
Pe ETOTMG  IOCONOIICR Et LU aks JN eS ee re neh riaiee 7 ONCE Be 
TH VSICA Ws uOICR IGOR. 220 eu e OO ee oS a eae 2 


SE NV ACH AEALUGALLON lod crc atm oes ae aes cial ws 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Eng. 18A—Composition ____ 3 
Soc. Sci. Elective __________ 3 
Natural Science __-________ 3 or 4 
H.E. 10—Nutrition and 
Health (certs on terrae} 2 
P.E.18—Rhythm. Form and 
Analysigt he tte ee eS 2 
P.E. 25—Personal Hygiene. 2 
P.E. 16A—Folk Dancing___ 4 
P.E. 19—Hockey, Basketball 4 
16 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Sei. 52—Anatomy —~__----__ oS 
Soe yeci.. Wiectivés. 2.42220) 3 
Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 3 
Music 4A—Hist. & Apprec. 

CEC VUUTSLG ee pe og ee 2 
P.E. 5—Deck Sports —_____ 4 
P.E. 17A—Modern Dance __ #4 
P.E. 18A—Games of Lower 

CONES Sse ee ee 4 
P.E. 20—Soccer, Speedball_. 4 
P.E. 41—First Aid ~_______ 2 
Biective 22 eee ae eee 2 


2d Semester Units 
Eng. 18B—Composition ____ 38 
Soe. Sci. Elective __________ 3 
Natural Seience’.:. 2-2. lee 3 or 4 
Art 1—Color & Design_____ ve 
P.E. 16B—Adv. Folk Danc- 
ing’ JL eee ee eee 
P.E. 21—Volleyball, base- 
ball wiec! Diss a eee 4 
P.K. 15—Camping Leader- 
ship (20S es eee eee 1 
Elective eu. eee 3 
16 
' 2d Semester Units 
Sci. 50A—Physiology ~-_--- 3 


Soc. Sci. Elective -_._-1____ a) 
Psy. 1A—Psychology 
Ed. 57—Intro. 
P.E. 2—Leadership —._______ 4 
P.E. 14—Child Rhythms____ 4 
P.H. 16B—Lead-up Games__ 3 
P.E. 17B—Adv. Mod. Dance #34 
Elective 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Sci. 180—Publiec Health____ 3 
P.E. 1183A—Tech. Team 
DOLE e nai. bo eee 2 2 
P.E. 83—Archery ~~~_.---__ 4 
P.E. 150—Prin. of P.H.____ 3 
P.E. 162A—Hlem. Theory __ 1 
P.E. 143—Phys. of Exercise 3 
P.E. 116—Rhythmie Adapt... 2 
P.H. 122A—Theory Indiv. 
AV Upc a ete es 2 
P.E. 174—Tech. of Tennis___ 1 
173 


1st Semester 


P.E. 114—Tech. Gymnastics 
Ed. 186 (P.E.)—Tests and 
Measurements 
P.E. 1380—Administration 
P.E. 
Ed. 192 (P.E.)—Directed 
Teach. 
Elective 


2 


2d Semester 


Ed. 175—Ed. Psych. ____--- 
Ed. 177—Growth and Devel. 
Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Inst.__ 
P.E. 118B—Tech Indiv. 
Sports 


P.E. 115—Dance Composi- 


tion 
P.E. Activity—Tennis, 

Swimming, Bowling 
Ed. 190—Intro. to Teach. __- 
P.E. 162B—EHlem. Theory___ 
P.E. 122B—Theory Indiv. 

SOs Thode ice tos es ic eee 


SENIOR YEAR 
Units 


2d Semester 


Ed. 1783—Secondary Edu- 
cation 
Ed. 192 (P.E.)—Directed 
Teach. 
Elective 


125 


Units 


163 


Units 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR MEN 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Ist Semester Units 

Sci. 5}0A—Physiology  ----- 3 
Hist. 4a or Soe. 1__-____-__ 3 
Ring. USAR er ee ae aes 3 
P.E. 51A—Fresh. Act._----~ + 
Social Science — ou. - oe 
Hleetiver oe. kk ae oa ee 3 

154 


2d Semester Units 


P.E. 25—Personal Hygiene__ 2 
Sci. 5}0B—Physiology 3 


Hist. 4B. or Soe. 205. eae 2 
P.E. 51B—Fresh. Act.--____ 3 
Png ti Bos 2. a eee 3 
H.H. 10—Nut. & Health____ 2 
Klective 0 ee 2 
154 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
P.E. 56—Gym. & Field__-__ 2 
Sei. 52—Anatomy ~_--- ~~~ 3 
P.E. 41—First Aid ~-----__ 2 
Speech 11—Fund. of Speech 3 
P.E. 52A—Soph. Act. ~~~ 4 
Milentivie ora, Sy ns es 3 
P.E. 183—Rhythm ____-___- 2 
154 


JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 

Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Inst... 2 

P.E. 150—Prin. of P.H.____- ss 

Mus. 4A—Musie Appree.____ 2 

P.E. 170—Tech. of F.B.--__ ul 

P.E. 171—Tech. of Bktb._.. 1 

’ P.E. 109—Scouteraft —--__- 3 
Sci. 170—Comp. Biol. or 

Sci. 150—Adv. Physio._____ 3 

15 


2d Semester Units 
Social Science’ 22) 0 ee 3 
Sci. 65—Animal Biology____ 3 
Ed. 57—Intro. to Ed.______ > 
G.A. 1—Freehand Drawing. 2 
P.E. 52B—Soph. Act. -____ 4 
BHlective. —o. ee i 
Psy. 1A—Gen. Psychology__ 3 
164 
2d Semester Units 
Ed. 175—EHd. Psych. —~-2o2 S 


P.E. 1381—School Health... 3 
P.E. 172—Tech. of B.B._-__- 1 
P.E. 178—Tech. of Track. 1 
P.E. 152—Adm. & Org. of 


IP. Bie 2 be Je 3 
P.E. 116—Rhythms or Hd. 

190° (.P.E.) ) tc See 2 
Ed. 177—Growth & Develop- 

ment: 00 a 4 
Dlectivée -2.2. See 2 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Kd. 186 (P.E.)—Tests and Kd. 1783—Secondary Ed. --- 2 
AUT Oats rae wet Ses nl = P.E. 175—Tech. of Swim... 1 
P.E. 174—Tech. of Tennis. 1 P.E. 158—Ind. Prog. Adapt. 3 
Sci. 180—-Public Health____ 3 Eid. 192—Directed Teach. of 
P.E. 148—Phys. of Exercise. 3 1 BP Ti hog scala cial acre A Boe Sa da Be 6 
P.E. 144--Com. Ree. ______ 3 ROR CEL UY ee a ee eee ee 3 
Ed. 190—Intro. to Teach. as 
Peolrgor elise ae 15 
Tere te ee es eee 2 
16 


Soc. 1 and 2 may be substituted for Hist. 4A-B. However, for those 
transferring to University of California, Hist. 4A-B is recommended. 
Hither Art 10 or I.E. 1 satisfies requirement for Freehand Drawing. 
Botany 40A or Chem. 1A may substitute for Zoo. 65 as fulfillment of 
a part of the Lower Division requirement in Science. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM LEADING TO A COMBINATION MAJOR 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Soc. 1—Intr. to Soe._._-____ 3 Soe. 2—Soce. Instit.._.._____ 3 
Sci. 5}0A—Physiology —__- 3 Sei. 50B—Physiology -—-__ 3 
Eng. 18A—English Comp.___ 3 Eng. 18B—English Comp.___ 3 
G.A. 1—Freehand Drawing. 2 P.E. 25—Personal Hygiene. 2 
I.E. 11—Benchwood _______ 3 I.E. 7—Home Planning_____ o 
P.E. 51A—Fresh. Activities_ P.E. 51B—Fresh. Activities_. 4 
— Pole ieetivemocc oo ae 2 
143 —-——- 
163 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Psy. 1A—Psychology______- 3 Keon. 113—Industrial History 3 © 
G.A. 4—Mach. Drawing ____ 3 Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 
P.E. 56—Gym. and Field___ 2 I.E. 45—Machine Shop_____ s 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chem.__. 3 Sci. 1B—Inorganic Chem.___ 3 
PB. 41-—First Aid. so 2 Econ. 2—Survey of Econ.___ 3. 
I.E. 105—Ind. Arts Design_. 2 P.E. 52B—Soph. Activities__ 4 
P.H. 52A—Soph. Activities__ 4 


oe 


153 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Institu- P.E. 144—-Commun. Recrea- 
f10NS Loo a ee ee 2 fien ) incl o 
P.E, 150—Prin. of P.H.-____ 3 P.E. 172-8—Tech. of Base- 
P.E. 170-1—Tech. of Football ball and /‘TPrack 17.) S25 iis y 
and Basketball’... 3 2 P.EK. 152—Adm. and Org. of 
I.A. 185—Fund. of Trans... 3 PF Vk 2a ee 3 
I.A. Elective or G.A. 20___ 3 Hd. 175—Ed. Psychology____ 3 
ioAds Dlectivews. 25.0 se ee 3 Eid, 190° CPE.) fee ae ee 2. 
— J.A.—Hlective. ~-.--__---u. 3 
16 a 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
P.H. 143—Phys. of Exercise. 3 Ed. 190B—Cont. and Mat.__ 3 
Sci. 180—Public Health _____ 3 Ed. 1980C—-Curriculum Probs. 2 
Ed. 190A (1.A.)—Teach. Kid. 136 (P.E.)—Tests and 
Pei ie ea a ag eek Beye Oe 3 Measurements —_22)-_ 3h 2 
Ed. 173—Secondary Educ.__ 2 Directed Teaching _________ 4 
Directed Teaching ~________ + Hd. 177—Growth and Devel.. 2 
TtAWiective vie 2 2 P.E. 175—Tech. of Swim... 1 
LA:—-Hlective 2.22 eee 2 


ADDITIONAL WORK TO BE COMPLETED IN SUMMER 
SESSIONS OR EXTRA SHMESTER 


Units Units 
Ed. 141—-Vocational Ed.__-- pp Ed. 143—Voe. and Guidance 3 
I.A. 150—-Electrical Const... 3 PE} 153 


Ind. Prog. Adapt. 3 
Pi. lective 2 Ae ee 4 Tl. A.=—Hleéctive W. 2 22S eee 6 


HEALTH EDUCATION MINOR 


The Department of Health and Physical Education also offers a 
minor in Health Education. This minor is recommended to those people 
entering the teaching profession, especially in the Early Childhood, Ele- 
mentary, and Junior High levels. Students planning to take this minor 
would do well to prepare a foundation in the field of science through 
such courses as: Physiology 50A-B, Anatomy 52, Bacteriology 55, Animal 
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Biology 65, as well as Chemistry 1A-B or High School Chemistry. This 
minor is open to both men and women. 


Lower Division . Units 
Pol 2 Personal, Hygiene ont ne Lit aera iets 2 
PE 3a5—Hyzgiene. of ‘the’ Family “s2hk el yee ee 2 
POR 4 la inst? Ai eee arty Pl eh eR a ngs Ts Luibarer lt 2 

Upper Division 
SC sLS0-—Publie } Healt. oe 22 eee ee See 3 
P.E. 125—Org. & Adm. School Health Program ______________ a 
P.E. 181—School Health Education________-_________ 3 
P.E. 141—Safety Education 

or : 
P.E. 151—Industrial & Occupational Hygiene_______________ 2 
P.E. 155—Student Health Service 
Oreanization..&, Procedure: 2 1542 ese Lee a ee 2 
Ota Ore tier Minop en Soe Fo ee ee eh AT et a ore) Et he 18 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION MINORS 

Units 

Minor in Men’s Physical Education______________________ 18-19 

Lower Division 
Physical Education 56—Gym and Field Athletics_________-__ 2 
Choice of any two of the following: 

Physical Education 41—First Aid ~.--____-_________--___ 2 
Physical Education 25—Personal Hygiene ________________ 2 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health___._____-__-__- 2 
Physical Education 42—Ath. Training and 

Rirst, Aid 1orvAto sim iubiess 2. ta.d.02 tee en i ed 4 

Upper Division 
Educ. 1386 (P.E.) Tests and Measurements_____--_-__-_--___ 2 
Choice of four from the following_________________ < 


Physical Education 170—Technique of Football 
Physical Education 171—Technique of Basketball 
Physical Education 172—Technique of Baseball 
Physical Education 173—Technique of Track 

Physical Education 174—Technique of Tennis 

Physical Education 175—Technique of Swimming 
Physical Education 176—Technique of Individual Sports 


Choice between the following two: 
Physical Education 152—Administration and Organization 
of - Physicals Nducetion iss. 522 02S eae 3 
Physical Education 144—Prin. and Proc. Com. Rec.___-___ 3 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Hducation_._ 3 


9—8614 
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Minor in Physical Education for Women 


Lower Division 


Physical Education 2—Leadership 
Physical Education 5—Deck Sports 
Physical Education 13—Rhythmic Form (to be taken in 

Freshman Year) 
Physical Education 14—Rhythmiec Act. for Small Children___ 
Physical Education 16A—Folk Dancing 
Physical Education 17A—-Dancing 
Physical Education 18A-B—Games 
Physical Education 20—Soccer, Speedball 
Physical Education 21—Volleyball, Baseball 


Courses Open to Men and Women 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 

Children 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 


Health Program_ 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 

Hygiene 
Physical Education 


Health Service __ 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 

nis 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 


Units 
2—Leadership, .. win wsst Awe i 
8—Archery. 2 See 4 
5—-Deck .Sports... 2228. [52a 4 
6—Horseback Riding _-__________ 4 
18—Rhythmie Form________+___ 2 
14—Rhythmie Activities for Small 
1 
16A-B—Folk Dancing___________ 3-4 
18A-B—Games ‘v2 @ aso ek 4 
17A-B—Modern Dance__________ 4 
25—Personal Hygiene___________ 2 
35—Hygiene of the Family______ ple 
41-——Wirst: (Ait eee eee 2 
116—Rhythmie Adaptation ______ 2 
121—Edueational Hygiene_______ 2 
125—Org. and Adm. of School 
2 
131—School Health Hdueation___ 3 
Edueation 136 (P.E.)—Tests and Measurements_____ 2 
141—-Safety Education__________ 2 
1483—Physiology of Pxercise_____ 3 
144—Prin. and Proc. of Commun- 
Scpaldac ths eis ad peg ALTE sialyl 99 3 
150—Principles of P. H.___-__.__ 3 
151—Industrial and Occupational 
Dea. Sec oue ed eee age Pires a ee 2 
155—Org. and Pro. of Student 
eA NE Ab RTE Eppes Oe aati 2 
162A-B—Theory of Elem. Act.__ 1-1 
174—Technique of Teaching Ten- 
ene Ss Ns Oe) 0 TS Be ROG ih: 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES * 
MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 13. Rhythmic Form and Analysis (2) I 


A study of the fundamentals of rhythmic form; the use of rhythm as 
the basic element in activity and its application to the teaching of 
physical education. 


Physical Education 16A. Beginning Folk Dancing (3) I 


A study of simple folk rhythms with their related customs and back- 
grounds. The course covers a wide range of materials. Open to men 
and women. 


Physical Education 16B. Advanced Folk Dancing (3) II 


A study of more advanced folk rhythms. 
Prerequisite: P.E. 16A. 


Physical Education 18B. Lead up Games (3) II 


A course dealing with the organization and presentation of games 
suitable for the various elementary and junior high grade levels. 


Physical Education 25. Personal Hygiene (2) I and II 


A consideration of the causes of individual health and ill-health, as 
a basis for an intelligent health program, with the application of the 
scientific facts of hygiene by the individual for his own health welfare. 
Particular attention is given to personal health problems in the areas of 
heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, recreation, 
work and study, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health informa- 
tion and advisors. 


Physical Education 35. Hygiene of the Family (2) Il 


Application of the facts of hygiene to the family group, with con- 
sideration given to education for marriage and home-keeping, the hygiene 
of parenthood, and the hygiene of infancy and childhood. Attention is 
given to the mental, physical, and social qualifications and disqualifica- 
tions for marriage, prenatal and child care, the family health service 
program, problems of housing, clothing, and nutrition, and family and 
mental hygiene and recreation. 

Prerequisite: Personal Hygiene. 


Physical Education 41. First Aid (2) I and II 


A course in first aid leading toward the American Red Cross stand- 
ard and advanced certificates. This course is particularly recommended 
for men and women in the fields of physical education and recreation. 


* A Material and Service fee of $0.50 is charged for the following 
Physical Education courses: Physical Education 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 16A, 
16B, 17A, 17B, 18B, 19, 20; 21, 5LA, 51B,:52A, 52B, 160, 164, 170, 171, 172, 
173,. 180, 181, 182,-1838, 184, 188, 189, 190. 

A Material and Service fee of $1.00 is charged for the following 
Physical Education courses: Physical Education 56, 60, 113A, 113B, 114, 
ep lG TL 2AA 122 BS: 
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Physical Education 42. Athletic Training and First Aid for 
Athletic Injuries (3) II 
A course dealing with the care and prevention of injuries incurred 
in athletic contests. Conditioning and training of teams for athletic 
contests. Open to men only. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 41. 


Physical Education 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for 
Freshmen (3) 


Marching tactics, class formation, and agility testing in prescribed 
fields. 


Physical Education 51B. Prescribed Physical Education for 
Freshmen (3) II 


Elementary tumbling and apparatus drills, fundamentals of base- 
ball and track. 


Physical Education 52A. Prescribed Physical Education for 
Sophomores (3) I 
Elementary drill in tumbling and stunts. Marching tactics. Funda- 

mentals of football and basketball. 
Prerequisites: P.E. 51 A, B. 


Physical Education 52B. Prescribed Physical Education for 
Sophomores (3) II 


Fundamentals of on soccer, volleyball, handball, softball, and 
group games. Marching tactics. 
Prerequisites: P.H. 51 A, B. 


Physical Education 53. Individual Adaptations (3) I or II 


Individually adjusted activities for those students recommended 
for restricted, remedial, or other special activities, by the Physical Edu- 
cation department or physician. 


Physical Education 54A. Marching Tactics (3) I 


A physical education course limited to band members but not satis- 
fying lower division physical education requirements. Offered fall semes- 
ter only in connection with marching band. 


Physical Education 56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field (2) I 


Theory and practice in teaching elementary marching tactics; 
methods of class organization and instruction in conduct of formal work. 
Individual and group tumbling in elementary and advanced levels. Teach- 
ing of games of low organization. Also pyramid building. 


Physical Education 60. Officiating (1) II 
Technique of officiating athletic activities. 
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MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 109. Scoutcraft (3) I 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout 
organization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in 
scout tests, measurements and leadership. Assigned readings and prob- 
lems, together with hikes and field work, merit badge work. Lectures 
relating scoutcraft to present-day educational objectives. Hach student 
assigned to a local troop as assistant scoutmaster. 


Physical Education 116. Rhythmic Adaptations (2) II 


A course for physical education major students presenting rhyth- 
mic material suitable for elementary and secondary schools. The var- 
ious forms discussed and practiced will include folk, tap and clog, 
social and creative. 

Prerequisite: P.E. 13. 


Physical Education 121. Educational Hygiene (2) I and II 


A course designed to provide the elementary and secondary school 
classroom teacher with the basic health information needed for intelli- 
gent cooperation in the school health program and more effective partici- 
pation in the protection and promotion of the physical, mental and social 
health of both students and teachers. 

The course is not open to candidates for the minor in health 
education. 


Physical Education 125. Organization and Administration of 
the School Health Program (2) II 


A study of the organization, administration and supervision of the 
school health program in elementary and secondary schools. This involves 
consideration of the major school factors influencing the health of stu- 
dents and teachers, including hygiene of environment, physical education, 
hygiene of the school program, health service, and health instruction. 

Prerequisites: P.E. 25, and preferably P.BE. 131. 


Physical Education 131. School Health Education (3) I 


A study of the scope and content of health education in schools, 
together with consideration of methods and materials recommended. 
Prerequisites: P.E. 25, Science 180, and preferably P.H. 35. 


Education 136 (P.E.) Tests and Measurements in Health and 
Physical Education (2) I 


This course is concerned with the application of statistical proce- 
dures and treatment to tests in Health and Physical Education. Special 
consideration will be given to the development of all types of tests in the 
field, with a critical analysis as to their merit. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the construction and formulation of usable tests. 


Physical Education 141. Safety Education (2) I 


A consideration of the causes and the prevention of the principal 
types of accidents occurring in the home, in the school, in recreation, 
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and on the streets and highways. Attention is given to the subject mat- 
ter content and instructional methods and materials of safety education 
for the elementary and secondary school. 


Physical Education 143. Physiology of Exercise (3) I 


A course dealing with the chemical, physiological and psychological 
reactions of the body in relation to our physical activities. 
Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 144. Principles and Procedures of 
Community Recreation (3) II 


A course dealing with the fundamental principles and ideals of city 
and community recreation, relations of state, city and educational groups. 
Formulation of programs and publicizing of the recreational movement. 


Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3) I 


A course dealing with educational principles of physical education 
and their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation 
of basic principles of physical education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in physical education tests and meas- 
urements. I fk ~eonalehany | 


Lib 


Physical Education 151. Industrial and Occupational Hygiene (2) II 


A consideration of mechanical, physical and chemical causes of 
accidents, and ill-health in industry and in selected occupations, together 
with their prevention, as well as attention to programs of health service 
and environmental control in industrial and other occupations. 


Physical Education 152. Administration and Organization of 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools (3) II 


Study of the problems involved in a department of physical educa- 
tion in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or 
leagues; organization of departments in different sized high schools; 
details such as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; 
the correlation of athletic and academic departments. Intramural 
organizations. Medical examinations. 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 150. 


Physical Education 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3) i 


A study of the types and significance of the principal physical 
abnormalities requiring a modified program in physical activity, together 
with the recommended program adjustments for each. Special attention 
is given to the prevention and correction of orthopedic defects. 

Prerequisites: Anatomy, physiology, and preferably physiology of 
exercise. 


Physical Education 155. Organization and Procedures of Student 
Health Service (2) ievll 
A study of the organization, procedures, and practices in student 

health services, from the pre-school clinic to the college health service, 
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including consideration of the purposes, content, and techniques of the 
health examination, and interpretation of its findings, as well as atten- 
tion to the diagnosis of, and recommendations for, the various ailments 
commonly encountered among students. 

One discussion period and an average of three hours of observation 
and assistance in the Health Cottage. Admission through instructor only. 

Prerequisites: Physiology, Anatomy, Physiology of Exercise, and 
Individual Program Adaptations. 


Physical Education 160. Gymnastics (3) I and II 


Advanced drill in tumbling and apparatus for the group. Team 
participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 164. Cross Country (Jr. and Sr.) (4) I 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 170. Technique of Teaching Football (1) I 


Practice and theory of individual and team play. History of sports 
theory and coaching fundamentals, team organization, various offensive 
and defensive systems. Training and handling of men studied from the 
viewpoint of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 171. Technique of Teaching Basketball (1) I 


Practice and theory of individual and team play. History of the 
sport, theory and coaching of fundamentals, team: organization, various 
offensive and defensive systems. Training and handling of men from the 
viewpoint of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 172. Technique of Teaching Baseball (1) II 


Practice and theory in fundamentals, coaching, conditioning and 
methods of indoor and outdoor practice. Training and handling of men 
studied from the viewpoint of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 173. Technique of Teaching Track (1) II 


Practice and theory in fundamentals, coaching, conditioning and 
methods of indoor and outdoor practice. Training and handling of men 
studied from the viewpoint of the coach. Managing and officiating. 


Physical Education 174. Technique of Teaching Tennis (1) A 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes, forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How to 
organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. Open 
to men and women. Fee to be arranged.* 


Physical Education 175. Technique of Teaching Swimming (1) II 

Elementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl and 
back strokes. Course is planned to train the student to swim the various 
strokes and to teach them. Fee to be arranged.* 


* Students may be required to pay a fee for the use of facilities not 
available on the campus. Direct payment will be made by the student. 
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Physical Education 176. Technique of Individual Sports (1) II 


A course dealing with techniques of teaching activities of an indi- 
vidual nature such as boxing, badminton, archery, wrestling, fencing, and 
golf. 


Physical Education 177. Life Saving and Water Safety (1) II 


A course in life saving and water safety leading toward the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Senior certificate. The course is particularly recom- 
mended for students in the field of physical education and recreation. 


Prerequisite: Sound physical condition and the ability to pass the 
specified preliminary swimming test. 


Fee depends on pool arrangements.* 


Physical Education 180. Football (4) I 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 181. Basketball (3) II 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 182. Baseball (4) II 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 183. Track (3) IT and II 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. 


Physical Education 184. Badminton (3) I and II 


Fundamentals of badminton and team participation in intercollegiate 
program. Also group play. 


Physical Education 185. Tennis (4) I and II 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. Fee to be arranged.* 


Physical Education 186. Golf (4) ITand II 


Fundamentals of golf and team participation in intercollegiate pro- 
gram. Also group play. Fee to be arranged.* 


Physical Education 187. Swimming (4) II 
Team participation in intercollegiate program. Fee to be arranged.* 


Physical Education 188. Wrestling (4) I and II 
Fundamentals of wrestling and team participation in intercollegiate 

program. 

Physical Education 189. Boxing (3) ITand II 


Fundamentals of boxing and team participation in intercollegiate 
program. 


* Students may be required to pay a fee for the use of facilities not 
available on the campus. Direct payment will be made by the student. 
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Physical Education 190. Fencing (3) Iand II 


Fundamentals of ‘fencing and team participation in intercollegiate 
program. 


Education 190 (P.E.). Introduction to Teaching Physical 
Education (2) I and II 


Introduction in methods of teaching, organization and program plan- 
ning. Observation in the classroom and field. 


Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-2) IT and II 
See Education courses, page 84. 


WOMEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES ** 


Physical Education 2. Leadership of Recreational Activities (4) 


Theory and practice in program planning for recreational groups. 
Games and other activities for parties, stunt nights, banquets, ete. 
Required of all women not taking P.E. 162 or 163. To be taken in spring 
of sophomore year. 


Physical Education 3. Archery (3) 


Practice in use of the bow and arrows. Classes for beginners and for 
advanced archers. 


Physical Education 4. Bowling (3)* 


Practice in indoor bowling. Classes held at a local alley. Special 
fee in addition to college registration. 


Physical Education 5. Deck Sports (4) 


Practice in a number of sports, including badminton, table tennis, 
deck tennis, horseshoe and other. 


Physical Education 6. Horseback Riding (4)* 


Practice in horsemanship. Classes held at a local stable. Special 
fee in addition to college registration. 


Physical Education 7. Swimming (3)* 


Practice in swimming skills. Classes for beginners and for advanced 
swimmers. Special fee in addition to college registration. 


Physical Education 8. Individual Program Adaptations (3) 


Corrective work to suit individual needs. Students physically unable 
to enter regular classes may substitute this course. It is recommended 
that regular work be resumed as soon as possible. 


* These courses will be offered whenever facilities are available. 
Students may be required to pay a fee for the use of facilities not avail- 
able on the campus. Direct payment will be made by the student. 


** See page 131 for list of courses requiring Material and Service 
fees. 
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Physical Education 9. Tennis (3)* 
Practice in tennis skills. Classes for beginners and for advanced 
players. 


Physical Education 12. Beginning Social Dancing (3) 
Instruction in the fundamental rhythms of beginning social dancing. 


Physical Education 13. Rhythmic Form and Analysis (2) I 


A study of the fundamentals of rhythmic form; the use of rhythm as 
the basic element in activity and its application to the teaching of 
physical education. Open to men and women. 


Physical Education 14. Rhythmic Activities for Small 
Children (4) 


Activities suited to the preschool, kindergarten and primary child. 


Physical Education 15. Camping Leadership (1) Il 


A brief survey of the various service organizations for girls, with 
emphasis on their camp programs and leadership. Experience in outing 
activities—hiking, nature, camp cooking, and campfire programs. 


Physical Education 16A. Beginning Folk Dancing (3) i 


A study of simple folk rhythms with their related customs and back- 
grounds. The course covers a wide range of materials. Open to men 
and women. 


Physical Education 16B. Advanced Folk Dancing (3) II 


A study of more advanced folk rhythms. 
Prerequisite: P.E. 16A. 


Physical Education 17A. Dancing (4) I 


A study of the fundamental techniques in modern dance based on the 
laws of natural movement; an analysis of types of movement; and com- 
position of simple dance forms. Open to men and women. 


Physical Education 17B. Dancing (34) II 


A continuation of the above course with more advanced work in 
technique and composition. 


Physical Education 18A. Games of Low Organization (3) 


A course dealing with the organization and presentation of games 
suitable for the various elementary grade levels. Required of Education 
majors. 


Physical Education 19. Hockey and Basketball (3) 
Practice in skills and team work of these sports. 


Physical Education 20. Soccer and Speedball (3) 
Practice in skills and team work of these sports. 
* These courses will be offered whenever facilities are available. 


Students may be required to pay a fee for the use of facilities not avail- 
able on the campus. Direct payment will be made by the student. 
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Physical Education 21. Volleyball and Baseball (3) 
Practice in skills and team work of these sports. 


Physical Education 25. Personal Hygiene (2) 


The approaches to healthful living as applied to the individual. 
Health information that affords a basis for intelligent guidance in the 
formation of health habits and attitudes. 


PhysisaleEduoation 41. First Ald:(2) 


The content of this course is that of the American Red Cross First 
Aid course, and upon completion with satisfactory grades, the Red Cross 
certificate will be given. This course is imperative for any individuals 
who expect to work on a playground or do recreational supervision. 
Open to men and women. 


WOMEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Physical Education 113A. Technique of Teaching Team Sports (2) 


This course includes a study of the team sports usually found in sec- 
ondary schools, with emphasis on organization facilities, teaching pro- 
cedure and officiating. Practice in refereeing in college sports. 

Prerequisites: P.H. 19, 20, 21. 


Physical Education 113B. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports 

(2) 

This course includes those individual and dual sports usable in sec- 
ondary schools (excluding tennis and swimming which are dealt with 
elsewhere). Emphasis on organization, facilities, teaching procedure and 
officiating. 

Prerequisites: P.H. 3, 5. 


Physical Education 114. Technique of Teaching Gymnastics (2) 


The theory and practice of fundamental gymnastics, marching, 
apparatus, tumbling and stunts. 


Physical Education 115. Dance Composition (2) II 


This course includes a survey of dance history; practice in the 
technique of composition; discussion of production, costuming, lighting 
and selection of music for dance forms. 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 17A-B.. 


Physical Education 116. Rhythmic Adaptation (2) II 


A course for physical education major students presenting rhythmic 
material suitable for elementary and secondary schools. ‘The various 
forms discussed and practiced will include folk, tap, clog, and social. 
Fee $1.00. ° 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 18, Physical Education 16A. 


Physical Education 122A-B. Theory of Individual Program Adap- 
tation (2-2) I-II 
A Theory and practice in physical examinations; prevention and cor- 
rection of orthopedic defects; exercise as an aid or correction of fune- 
tional disturbances; basic fundamentals and application of massage. 
Prerequisites: Anatomy and Physiology. 
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Physical Education 130. Administration of Physical Education (3) I 


Problems of organization and administration of physical education 
for women. 


Physical Education 143. Physiology of Exercise (3) I 


A course dealing with the chemical, physiological and psychological 
reactions of the body in relation to our physical activities. 
Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3) 
For description, see physical education courses for men. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Elective Activity (4-3)* 

Activities may be selected from the following list if the student has 
fulfilled her lower division requirements. This does not apply, however, 
to majors in departments having special requirements: 


Archery Deck Sports Folk Dancing 
Tennis Team Games Bowling 
Dancing Horseback Riding Swimming 


Physical Education 162A-B. Theory of Elementary School Activi- 
ties (1-1) 

A course organizing the material used in elementary schools. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on physical education in the integrated program. 
P.E. 162A will deal with the program in the first three grades; P.E. 162B 
with the program in the upper grades. 

Prerequisites: Physical Education 16A, Physical Education 18A-B. 


Physical Education 163A-B. Theory of Early Childhood Activities © 
(1-1) 
A course dealing with the teaching of basic rhythmic coordinations 
and principles to the early childhood level. 163A prerequisite to 163B. 
Prerequisites: Physical Education 16A, Physical Education 18A-B. 


Education 190 (P.E.). Introduction to Teaching Physical Education 

(2) 

Introduction in methods of teaching, organization, and program 
planning. Observation and assisting of instructors while teaching, and 
observations of classroom instructor. 

Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (4-6) 

See Education, page 84. 


Nips Students may be required to pay a fee for the use of facilities not 
available on the campus. Direct payment will be made by the student. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT * 


Miss Brester, Acting Head of Department 
Mrs. BANKS Miss CLARK Miss FRYE 
Miss BRADLEY Mrs. STEBBINS 


The Department of Home Economics in its curriculum offerings 
plans to meet the needs of five classes of students: 


1. Those who desire a general knowledge of the subject matter of 
home economies as part of a liberal education. 


2. Those who desire to prepare for a professional career other than 
teaching. 


3. Those who wish to teach home economies in secondary schools. 
4. Those who, pursuing other majors in the college, wish to elect one 


or two single courses, or a minor in home economics as part of their 
general education for a well-rounded life. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJORS AND MINORS 


Each candidate for the B.A. degree with a major in Home EHeonomics 
must fulfill all of the requirements set by the state board and by the 
college, as stated on page 28. 


Major Requirements 


Of the 120 units required for graduation, not less than 24 nor more 
than 40 may be in strictly home economics subjects. Transfers from 
other institutions are required to complete at least 20 units in home 
economics in this institution. 


Placement Tests 


Students who have had previous courses in home economics else- 
where are urged to take placement tests. Those who make sufficiently 
high scores will be permitted to substitute electives for a part of the 
required elementary courses in home economics. 


Minor Requirements 

Each candidate for,graduation with a major in home economics must 
also complete two minors. The requirements for a minor are not less 
than 12 nor more than 22 units in a given subject or field, 6 to 12 of 
which should be in the lower division and 6 to 10 in the same subject or 
field in the upper division. 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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Proficiency in Speech and School Subjects 

Students earning teaching credentials in this department must show 
proof of proficiency in the fundamental school subjects such as mathe- 
matics, language, penmanship and spelling. Also see the notice of the 
Speech Proficiency test on page 111. Students should plan to take all of 
these tests prior to their entrance to Upper Division and at least by the 
first semester of their junior year. Directed teaching can not be under- 
taken until these tests have been passed. 


SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA FOR THE B.A. DEGREE 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


HOME ECONOMICS MAJOR 
(without credential) 


A course planned for students who wish a general cultural educa- 
tion with training in the principles of homemaking. Not a teaching 
major. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Hist. 4A—History of West- Hist. 4B—History of West- 
ern Civilization ~...-_-- 3 ern. Civilization _2 222332 33 
Eng. 18A—English Composi- Eng. 18B—English Composi- 
(ACY ie dl A py at 3 Wi0n 2 See 3 
Sci. 1A—Inorganic Chem- Sci. 1B—Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Bu sale. we ee 3 AStry (tol. be 3 
Sci. 50A—Physiology ~____ 33 Sci. 80—Personal and Com- 
Art 1—Design and Color____ 2 munity Hygiene________~_ 1 
H.E. 4—Equipment Care___ 2 H.E. 1—Food Study _____- 3 
P.E. 1A—Freshman Activi- H.H. 98—Dress Design and 
ties ins Veh Usa ps 4 Selection! !2_ 21-34 Baas 2 
— P.E. 1B—Freshman Activi- 
164 ties. .nlit lieth See 4. 
154 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Soe. 1—Elements of Soci- Econ. 2—Principles of Eco- 
ONS Ye oe ee lee ee vege 3 nomics’ _..2 Wes eer 3 
H.E. 2—Advanced Food Psy. 1A—General Psychology 3 
ay Study: ate sae «enh its 3 Sci. 55—Bacteriology: 2 -__-_ 8: 
H.E. 90—Textile Study_____ 2 H.E. 6—Home Problems___. 2 © 
THilectiyess 20fhe st of wt "i H.E. 95—Clothing Construe- 
P.E. 2A—Sophomore Activi- tidn _Jtwa) eee eae 3 
PGS ies ace) Caren ek nan 4 Electives 2-5) 222 PB 3S 
—— P.E. 2—Sophomore. Activi- 
154 LIGS ee 3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Pol. Sci. 101—American Ed. 177—Growth and De- 
Political Institutions __.__ 2 velopment of the Child___ 2 
Art 108—Housing ~________ 2 Art 114—Interior Decoration 2 
H.E. 10—Nutrition and ~ Eng.—Upper Division 
Health of the Family___. 2 MlectyGe ose ee Se 3 
H.H. 101—Advanced Cloth- Tleetives ge ee ee gs 8 
ing Construction_________ 3 P.E. 160B—Junior Elective 
PlCCUVES cu Boon eee 6 Aetivitiess ee ae 3 
P.E. 160A—Junior Elective — 
OA CULV ICION see es See og I 4 153 
153 
SENIOR YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
H.E. 106—Child Care and Soc. 120—The Family and Its 
INAIEP LION yee eB 2 Relationshipsiyen 3 ee 2 3 
H.E. 107—Newer Phil. of H.E. 111—Clothing Eco- 
Home Manage. __________ 4 TOMUICS. |-.S 800, ep eee ee ee ce 
H.E. 180—Home Manage- H.E. 108—Consumer Educa- 
méent-Practice, 2 ¢— 4 8. 2 TOTS ee i Be eed 2 
WpCLiVeGs ee 8 TCU O68 bn ee ee a if 
14 14 


Il. HOME ECONOMICS MAJOR 
(Teaching or Dietitian Credential) 


A course planned to prepare students for teaching home economics, 
for the post of hospital dietitian, or for commercial work in allied fields. 
Upon completion of this major the student is granted in addition to the 
B.A. degree, the state credential for teaching home economies subjects. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 


Hist. 4A—History of West- 
érav Civilization oo 
Eng. 18A—English Composi- 
HOUge ee Sees ye 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chem- 
istry oe Tes eS ere: 
Sci. 5|0A—Physiology ~_____ 
Art 1—Design and Color..__ 
H.E. 4—Equipment Care___ 
P.E. 1A—Freshman Activi- 
Tes htate ee eee ene es 


Hist. 4B—History of West- 
ern Civilization 
Eng. 18B—English Composi- 
tion 
Sci. 1B—Inorganic Chemis- 
CE Yo Ste 2 eat al eee 
Sci. 80—Personal and Com- 
munity Hygiene 
H.E. 1—Food Study 
H.E. 98—Dress Design and 
Selection 
P.E. 1B—Freshman  <Activi- 
Ci@Sic ye 28 es oe er Rabe 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Ed. 57—Introduction to Edu- 
Cation! UC ees Shae eee 3 
Soc. 1—Elements of Soci- 
ology: gaoeS ee ee eee 3 


Sei. 5A—Organie Chemistry 3 


H.E. 2—Advanced Food 
Study Bios ee ea. eee 3 
H.E. 90—Textile Study--__. 2 
Wiectives! 252 bo Pa 
P.E. 2A—Sophomore <Activi- 
tleg hss er ie er eee 4 
163 
JUNIOR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 175—Educational 
CHGLIOZY ee ne eee 3 

Ed. 190—Teaching Procedure 2 

Pol. Sci. 101—American 
Institntions,2 ne ee 2 


Art 108—Housing —~_-__-__ Ly 
H.E. 101—Advanced Cloth- 
ing Construction _____-___- 3 
H.E. 103A—Nutrition and 
Dieteties; oo oe 3 
Hlectives + eer Bee ae 2 
P.E. 160A—Junior Elective 
Activities i042 Sees 2) 4 
173 
SENIOR 
1st Semester Units 


Ed. 173—Secondary Educa- 

EIQ eine Oc n ee te 2 
Ed. 192—Directed Teaching. 2 
H.E. 106—Child Care and 


Nitrition: Gia Sateen ey Z 
H.E. 107—Newer Phil. of 

Home Management —___-~ 2 
H.E. 130—Home Manage- 

ment Practice _..______-_ 2 
Hlectives|:02Jkecet ets 2 


2d Semester Units 
Econ. 2—Principles of Eco- 
homies (eee | 
Psy. 1A—Gen. Psychology__ 3 
Sci. 55—Bacteriology_______ Ss: 
Sci. 100—Phys. Chemistry__ 3 
H.E. 6—Home Problems____ 2 
H.E. 95—Clothing Construc- 
Hon gg tes eee eee s 
P.E. 2—Sophomore  Activi- 
ties (206 8 eee 3 
1734 
YEAR 
2d Semester Units 
Ed. 177—Growth of the 
Child 2S eae 
Ed. 190—Teaching 
Procedtire’ 2202" eee a 


Art 114—Interior Decoration 2 
Eng.—Upper Division 


Hlective’ 22-2 3 
H.E. 103B—Nutrition in 

Diseasé; 22. oe eee Pa 
Hlectivyes 2. eee 5 
P.E. 160B—Junior Elective 

Activities 'Guzou_ ti laaee 3 

174 
YEAR 
2d Semester Units 


Soe. 120—The Family and Its 
Relationships ... 23 
Ed. 192—Directed Teaching. 2 

H.E. 108—Consumer Eduea- 


tion... Ce eelnigs tere Dae, 
H.E. 111—Clothing Eco- 
nomics +cil_ donee z 
Electives’ aj. «ced zou eee 4 
a WG 
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HOSPITAL DIETETICS 


Students wishing to train as hospital dietitians are required by the 
American Dietetics Association to include certain specified subjects in 
their undergraduate course of study and to take, after graduation, a course 
of eight to twelve months in a hospital approved by the association. 

The subjects required in addition to those now included in the above 
professional major are as follows: 


Units 
Home Economics 134, Organization and Administration of Institu- 
TIO Be create SOS OE Seb es tk Ne ae ee 
Home Economics 135, Institution Buying-____--__________-______ 2 
Home Economics 138, Quantity Cookery_____-____-___-___----_-- 2 


Students wishing to train as hospital dietitians but who are not 
interested in ‘securing a teaching credential may substitute the above 
subjects for courses required in the professional major as follows: 


Home Economics 134, Organization and Administration of Insti- 
tutions, 2 units, substituted for Home Economics 111, Clothing Hconomics, 
2 units. 


Home Economics 1385, Institution Buying, 2 units, for Education 
190, (Clothing), 2 units. 


Home Economics 138, Quantity Cookery, 2 units, for Education 
192, (Clothing), 2 units. 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSES OPEN TO STUDENTS 
CLASSIFIED IN OTHER DIVISIONS 


Certain courses in foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, child 
care, consumer economics, are offered by the Home Economics Department 
to students majoring in other fields, as follows: 


Course Units Prerequisites 
*Home Economics 1—Food Preparation__________ 3 Science 1A 
Home Hconomics 2—Advanced Food Preparation 3 H.Ec.1, Sci.1B 
*Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 

VETO ig So arose aap cae et int ie ep lg 2 None 
*Home Economics 90—Textile Study____________ 2 None 
Home Heonomics 93—Dress Design and Selection 2 Arti1 
Home Economics 94—Clothing Selection and Con- 


CAE TOUS SRE ER hab pi 3 een lain ey Sirah Die dpa alte 3 None 
*Home Economics 111—Clothing Economics______ 2 Senior standing 
*Home Economics 4—Care of Household Equip- 2 Home Keon. 2 
TING nee eee ern Oe TN eo See A ea Cre 
Home Economics 6—Home Problems____________ 2 None 
*Home Economics 107—Newer Phil. of Home 
Diana pemertt gee eee Ve we eee oe rol ke cae 2 Eecon.1A 
Senior standing 
*Home Economics 108—Consumer Education_____ 2 Econ.1A 


Senior standing 


* Courses which are particularly well adapted to emergency in 
Defense programs. 


10—8614 
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MINORS IN HOME ECONOMICS FOR STUDENTS OF OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


A minor in home economics is not less than 12 nor more than 22 
units in home economics subjects. Students not classified in the depart- 
ment of Home Economics may elect from the following: 


1. Food and Nutrition 


Lower Division Units Prerequisites 
Home Economics 1—Introduction to Food Study 3 Science 1A 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food Study_---- 8 Sci. 1B, H.Ee. 1 

6 


Upper Division 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 


the, Wamilyis 2 ok es ee ee 
Home Economics 138—Quantity Cookery___--__ 2 Home Ke. 2 
Home Economics 6—Home Problems_____-----~_ 2 Home Ec. 2 
Education 190—Home Economics Teaching 

Procedure: oe Se ee ee eee vs 
Education 192—Home HEconomics Directed 

Deaching 22 2ente — oo eres eet ea eee 2 

8 or 10 


2. Textiles and Clothing 


Lower Division Units Prerequisites 
Home Economics 93—Dress Design and Selection 2 Art 1 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study_____------ 2 
Home Economics 95—Clothing Construction.____ 3 H.Ec. 90 and 93 
7 
Upper Division 
Home Economics 101—Clothing Construction__. 3 H.Ec. 95 
Home Economics 111—Clothing Economics_--_--~ 2 Senior standing 
Home Economics Elective in Clothing-________~ 2 
Education 190—Home Economics Teaching 
Methods. 24 350th cova eee ee ea - 
Education 192—Directed Teaching__________--_ 2 
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3. Family Administration 


Lower Division Units Prerequisite 
Home Economics 4 and 6—Equipment: Home 
PPP ODLETN Sd oe. Spee eie ake a ht 4 
Home Economics 1—Food Study___-___-__--___ 8 Science 1A 
Home Economics 90—Textile Study_-________--_ 2 
9 


Upper Division 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health of 


Har yout aay 22. eee ae Ot rs 2 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the 
Cid he ee 2 Sees Th ee Aes 2 


Home Economies 106—Child Care and Nutrition 2 
Home BHeconomics 107—Newer Phil. of Home 


Management___________ igs Jnoj ihn & . evtr tes 2 Economics 2 
Home Economics 108—Consumer Education_____ 2 
Sociology 120—Family Relationships igh etree, 2 Sociology 1 
12 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS * 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Home Economics 1. Food Study (3) Tor I 


A study of the composition, selection, and preparation of food; fac- 
tors of cookery; analysis of recipes and standard products. This course 
enables the student to develop an appreciation of the details and manipu- 
lation required to produce products of the highest standard. One lecture; 
two three-hour laboratory periods. 

Prerequisite: Science 1A. 


Home Economics 2. Advanced Food Study (3) Lor it 


Methods and apparatus used in preparation and preservation of 
foods; study of pure food laws, economic problems of marketing, labor 
costs in relation to ready prepared vs. home prepared foods. Preparing 
and serving various types of meals, a continuation of Home Economics 1. 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 

Prerequisites: Science 1B and Home Economics 1. 


Home Economics 3. The Art of Entertaining (2) SS 


Lectures, demonstrations, discussions, laboratory and field work 
dealing with menu planning for and preparation of formal breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, suppers and tea. ‘The course will include the prin- 
ciples of flower arrangements, table decorations, place cards, appropriate 
linens, china, ete. Also special parties for the entire year with suitable 
types of entertainment for all age groups. Nontechnical. 


* A Material and Service fee of $1.00 per unit per semester is 
charged for each of the following Home Economics courses: Home Eco- 
MOMICS/ 1, 25, Oa 4, Os 04s 9 ort LOr, LO38A, 103B, 1207 ui, 122 and 125,-and ‘2 
fee of $1.00 for Home Economics 93. 
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*Home Economics 10. Nutrition and Health of the Family (2) IandII 


The fundamental principles of human nutrition as applied to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of health and efficiency in adults and children; 
digestion, excretion, and elementary metabolism. ‘Two lecture periods. 

No prerequisites. Not open to students majoring in home economics. 


Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3) I or II 


A study of the principles of normal human nutrition as modified by 
age, sex, occupation; calculation and preparation of meals to meet body 
needs of individuals and groups. ‘Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 2; Science 5A, 50A and 100. 


Home Economics 103B. Nutrition in Disease (3) II 


Abnormal nutrition with dietary treatment of such diseases as dia- 
betes, nephritis, gastro-intestinal disorders, etc. Case problems. A survey 
of research work being done. A critical analysis of articles and radio pro- 
grams in the field of nutrition. Two lectures; one three-hour laberatory 
period. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 108A. 


*Home Economics 106. Child Care and Nutrition (2) I 


Lectures, discussions and field work dealing with the nutritional 
needs of children of all ages; formation of desired food habits; methods of 
judging good and poor nutrition of children; causes, effects, and prevention 
of malnutrition. ‘I'wo lecture periods. 


*Home Economics 125. Demonstration Methods (2) port EE 

Practical experience is given each student in the selection, in the 
organization and in the techniques of presentation of recommended prac- 
tices by demonstration methods. Students will utilize project materials 
assembled in other courses. Opportunities to get acquainted and observe 
professional demonstrations are provided. One lecture and two laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite: Junior standing. 


Home Economics 134. Organization and Administration of 
Institutions (2) II 
A study of the organization and administration of food service in 
various types of institutions. Emphasis on methods of administration, per- 
sonnel management, purchasing of food and supplies, records and accounts, 
selection and arrangement of equipment. One lecture; one three-hour 
laboratory. 


Home Economics 135. Institution Buying (2) II 

Institutional marketing with emphasis upon production and distribu- 
tion of food commodities, marketing costs, factors influencing prices, mar- 
keting of special foods such as eggs, fruits, meats, and vegetables. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


* Courses which are particularly. well adapted to emergency in 
Defense programs. 
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Home Economics 138. Quantity Cookery (2) II 

Application of the principles of cookery to large quantity preparation 
of food in the college cafeteria, standardization of formulae, calculation of 
costs, care and operation of equipment. Menu planning for the institution. 
Two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Procedure—Foods 
and Nutrition (2) II 
A study of the basic principles of curriculum construction applied to 
the organization of foods and nutrition courses in secondary schools; 
selection of illustrative materials; different lengths of class periods, typi- 
cal teaching technique, and other administrative problems. ‘Two lecture 


periods. 
Prerequisites: Home Economics 103A and B; Education 57, 175, 177. 


Education 192 (H.E.). Directed Teaching—Foods and 
Nutrition (2) Tor II 
Teaching of foods and nutrition in secondary schools. Individual con- 
ference with the supervising teacher. One conference and five teaching 
hours per week. 
Prerequisites: Education 190 (H.E.) and senior standing. 


HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Home Economics 4. Care of Household Equipment (2) II 
A study of large and small household equipment, its selection, placing, 
performance and care; cleaning of woods, metals, and fabrics used in the 
home; efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory period per week. 
Prerequisites: High School Physics and Chemistry. 


*Home Economics 6. Home Problems (2) I 

A study of (a) forms of table service as applied to different types of 
meals, homes and occasions; selection and use of china and silver; social 
procedures; (b) hygiene and home nursing. QOne lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory period per week. Prerequisites: Home Economics 2. 


*Home Economics 107. Newer Philosophy of Home 
Management (2) II 
A study of the economic problems of the modern family. Scales and 
standards of living; the family income, its national distribution, source, 
adequacy, regularity, and apportionment; problems of household produc- 
tion and consumption as related to family welfare. ‘Two lecture periods. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A and senior standing. 


*Home Economics 108. Consumer Education (2) II 


Discussion, conferences and reports concerning economic problems of 
the home. Buying problems confronting purchasers for the family. A 
critical analysis of the different types of retail marketing agencies serving 
the home. Methods of improving consumer-buying. ‘Two lecture periods. 
Prerequisites: Economics 1A; senior standing. 


* Courses which are particularly well adapted to emergency in 
Defense programs. 
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*Home Economics 130. Home Management Practice (2) ITorIl 


Six weeks residence in the college Practice House with actual experi- 
ence in such phases of homemaking as food preparation and serving, house- 
keeping, household finance, hospitality and group relationships. Six 
laboratory hours a week. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 4, 6, 108B, 107. 


Education 190 (H.E.) Home Economics Teaching 
Procedure—Home Management (2) SS 


A study of programs and problems of home and family living as 
they relate to teaching home economics on the secondary school level. 
Two lecture periods. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 107. 


Education 192 (H.E.) Directed Teaching—Home 
. Management (2) I or II 


Teaching of managerial aspects of home and family life. Individual 
conference with the supervising teacher. One conference and five teaching 
hours per week. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 107 and Senior standing. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


*Home Economics 90. Textile Study (2) a} 


Study of textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical 
background, production and manufacture. Art and economic consideration in 
selection and purchase of materials for clothing and household furnishings. 
Two lecture periods. No prerequisite. 


Home Economics 93. Dress Design and Selection (2) IT and II 


Study of the individual figure and personal coloring ; influence of line, 
proportion, color, texture and pattern on dress. Physiological and psycho- 
logical factors in the selection of children’s clothing. Wardrobe needs of 
the college girl. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Home Economics 94. Clothing Selection and Construction (3) I 


A course planned to meet the needs of students from other divisions of 
the college, who desire a general knowledge of the selection and construc- 
tion of garments. Commercial patterns used as a basis for simple model- 
ing. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 

No prerequisites. Not open to students majoring in home economics. 


Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction (3) Tt 


A study of the techniques of construction suitable for cotton, silk and 
wool fabrics and the interpretation and adaptation of commercial patterns. 
Sewing machines, care and use. Planning and making a dress, using 
renovated textile materials. Designing and making garments of washable 
materials. One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 90 and 938. 


* Courses which are particularly well adapted to ret in 
Defense programs. 
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Home Economics 101. Advanced Clothing Construction (3) I 


Selection and use of designs in modeling and draping garments of wool 
and silk. Construction of a tailored suit or coat in wool and a garment 
in silk, emphasizing fundamental principles of good standards of technique. 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. 

Prerequisite: Home Economics 95. 


*Home Economics 111. Clothing Economics (2) II 


Economic aspects of the production and distribution of textile and 
ready-to-wear clothing industries which directly or indirectly affect the 
consumer. Buying points and evaluation of buying guides. Individual 
and family clothing budgets. Two lecture periods. 

Prerequisite: Senior standing. Open to any student in the college. 


*Home Economics 120. Conservation of Clothing and Household 
Textiles (2) 


Technical knowledge necessary for utilization and use of household 
textiles for renovation processes. Laboratory instruction will include 
methods of renovation, possible variations of commercial patterns, short 
cuts in construction of renovated materials in articles of clothing or for 
the household. Two laboratory periods. 


Home Economics 121. Tailoring (2) I 


A continuation of Home Economics 120. Problems are chosen with 
the idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
design as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. One 
lecture ; one three-hour laboratory period. 


*Home Economics 122. Children’s Clothing (2) II 
A study of the problems involved in the selecting, planning and mak- 

ing of children’s clothing. Emphasis on the relation of design to self-help. 

Garments are designed and made for children who can be studied and 

fitted in the laboratory. Two three-hour laboratory periods. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 95. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Procedure—Textiles 

and Clothing (2) I 

A study of the basic principles of curriculum construction applied to 
the organization of textile and clothing courses in secondary schools; 
selection of illustrative material; different lengths of class periods, typical 
teaching techniques and other administrative problems. ‘Two lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisites: Home Economics 95. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching—Textiles 

and Clothing (2) I or II 

Teaching of textiles and clothing in secondary schools. Individual 
conferences with supervising teacher. One conference; five hours 
practice. 

Prerequisites: Education 190 and senior standing. 


* Courses which are particularly well adapted to emergency in 
Defense programs. 
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Mr. BUNDY Mr. NAIR Mr. SouLes 
Mr. DE FOREST Mr. ORMSBY Mr. TAYLOR 
Mr. GRIFFIN Mr. PORTER Mr. WEANT 
Mr. HANSEN Mr. Ross Mr. WEIDMAN 
Mr. KEENER Mr. Rust Mr. WERNER 


Mrs. LYANS 


General Statement 


Courses in the department of industrial education may be taken by 
six different groups of students. 


(1) Those taking a course leading to the B.A. degree with a 
major in industrial education and to a credential to teach. 


(2) Students pursuing a program leading to the B.A. degree with 
a major in industrial technology. 


(3) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
certain courses in industrial education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. ; 


(4) Students who wish to receive instruction and practice in 
mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose of applying 
the efficiency thus gained in present or future occupational 
activities. 

(5) Students who wish to select a “group major’ in which Indus- 
trial Education offerings fill a part of the major requirements. 


General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Industrial 
Education and a Credential to Teach 


Upon completion of the degree course with a teaching major in 
industrial education the graduate is granted also a state credential 
entitling him to teach industrial arts subjects in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

All eandidates for degrees with a major in industrial education 
must fulfill all the state board and institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 28 and 35 in addition to the special departmental 
requirements. 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 


( 152 ) 
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Technical Subjects 


Not less than 40 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 21 units are specified requirements 
while the remaining 19 may be varied according to the interest and outlook 
of the individual student. This also satisfies the requirements of the 
State Board of Education for a credential to teach within this field. 


Specific requirements in technical subjects: Units 
Automotive Work—Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery____ 38 
WV GOO ot Perburce | PEPE Pee FG EE VO PAPO R Ee ae 3 
Grape cArpsti 10 LPO ek Cems eo Ey of SENS ee yo Be 6 
PNCCEFICAISEONSLIUCtIO Ns Us Fe tow PE a i RUE EY oA ak ibe 3 
Himeamentals. of cVietal VW orke ie 2 eb ee Et 3 
MECH MUDY EhACIIOGS 4) eel eo ke oe ye se a Be 3 
21 


The remaining 19 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under the headings 
in the required group: 


Aeronautics Machine Shop Practice 

Architectural Landscaping Manipulative Work for Inte- 

Art-Metal Work grated Program 

Carpentry Model Making and Leisure 

Craft Work Time Crafts 

Forging and Welding, and Pattern Making and Foundry 
Ornamental Iron Work 

Furniture Upholstery Photography 

General Mechanics Printing 

General Metal Shop Radio 

Home Mechanics and General Reed Furniture Making 
Work Sheet Metal Work 

Industrial Arts for Elemen- Stagecraft 
tary Schools Wood Finishing and Painting 


It is expected that at the beginning of the junior year the student 
will elect to strengthen himself in one or more of these fields, and will 
choose his technical electives accordingly, under the advisership of the 
head of the department. 


Minors ** 


For minor offerings in Industrial Education, see page 163. 


Proficiency in Speech and School Subjects 


Students earning teaching eredentials in this department must show 
proof of proficiency in the fundamental school subjects such as mathe- 
matics, language, penmanship and spelling. Also see notice of Speech 


* Three units in printing may be used in fulfillment of Graphic Arts 
requirement. 


** One year of mechanical drawing in senior high school is required 
as a prerequisite. If this course has not been completed in high school, 
the prerequisites may be satisfied by completing a non-credit course 
offered for the purpose by the college. 
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Proficiency test on page 111. Students should plan to take all of these 
tests prior to their entrance to upper division or at least by the first 
semester of their junior year. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION TEACHING MAJOR 


LOWER DIVISION 


General Requirements 

Required general lower division subjects for a major in industrial 
education are those specified by the State Board of Education and by 
this institution, and are listed on page 28 and page 35. 


Basic Technical Requirements: Units 
Graphic ‘Arts 7—Home._ Planning*)2__- 2 a Se 3 
Graphie Arts 4—Industrial Drafting* —~ Wo 22uui ae 
Industrial Arts 11—Woodwork and Wood Turning_______________ 4 
Industrial Arts 12—Machine Woodworking 

and Cabinet, ConstructionsaLec tig. be 2 3 
Industrial Arts 40—Fundamentals of Metal Work________________ 3 
Industrial Arts 45A—Elem. Machine Shop Practice______________ 3 


Elective Technical Requirements: 


Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to com- . 
plete the total of 40 units of technical work required for graduation. 
The subjects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation with 
the head of the department. The suggested program on the following 
pages indicates the subject requirements for the degree course for both 
lower and upper division. 


Professional Requirements : 


The following professional work is required for a teaching major in 
industrial education : 


Units 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education____________ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ______--_____-_-_______- 3 
Education 178—Secondary Education ~______________-_________- 2 
Education 141 (I.A.)—Vocecational Education __________________- 2 
Education 143—Eduecational and Vocational Guidance____________ 2 


Education 190A (JI.A.)—Teaching Problems in Industrial Education 2 
Education 190B (I.A.)—Content and Materials in Industrial Edu- 


Cation [ijeey ee eee ee ee tat ee i a 2 
Education 190C (J.A.)—Curriculum Problems in Industrial Arts__ 2 
Education 192 (I.A.)—Directed Teaching _.________.__________-_- 6 

24 


* One year of mechanical drawing in senior high school is required 
as a prerequisite. If this course has not been completed in high school, 
this prerequisite may be satisfied by completing Industrial Arts Y without 
eredit at the college. 
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B.A. DEGREE COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


Candidates for this degree must fulfil the State Board requirements 
as set forth on page 28 and page 35. 

A minimum of 40 or a maximum of 62 units of technical work is 
required. Opportunity is given to students to select the technical subjects 
mainly along their major interest. 

For a suggested program see page 159. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION CIVILIAN 
PILOT TRAINING 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
gram is operated in the Santa Barbara State College under the direction 
of the Industrial Education Division. Both primary and secondary C.A.A. 
programs are offered. The course is open to persons 18 to 26 years of 
age. Applications for enrollment may be made at any time. 
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FOUR YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE COURSE WITH A 
TEACHING MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Soe. 1—Int. to Soe._________ 3 Soe. 2—Soce. Instit.-___--___ 3 
Sci. 5|0A—Physiology _______ 3 Eng. 18B—Fresh. Comp.____ o 
English 18A—Fresh. Comp.__ 3 Graphie Arts 7—Home Plan- 
Graphic Arts 1—Freehand ning *,\ 2 222 4) nee er 3 


Dra wilt) so ee 2 Ind. Arts 12—Machine Wood 3 
Ind. Arts 11—Bench wood___ 3 Math. 11—Applied Math.____ 3 
Phys. Ed. Freshman Activ- Phys. Ed.—Freshman <Activ- 

Pi Oy fbb cad ee Ue asl tei te phe 4 ities 123.443 45 habe 4 

144 1534 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
EHeon. 2—Appl. Econ._______ o Psych. 1—Gen. Psych.______ 3 
**Sci, 1A—Inorganie Chem- Educ. 57—Int. to Study of Ed. 3 
istey Sose— oot Pr hoe ee 3 Ind. Arts 45—Mach. Shop 
Graphie Arts 4—Industrial Practice) .. 4 1 eee 
WIR Rae he Oa nce OR Nee A 3 Econ. 42—Study of Occupa- 
Sci. 19A—Physies __-______ 3 tions-_i__ 4: _ a ee 3 
Ind. Arts 40—Fund. of Metal 3 Sci. 19B—Physics —~__-__-___ 3 
Sophomore Activities __._..... 4 Sophomore Activities _______ 4 
154 153 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ist Semester Units: 2d Semester Units 
Sci. 106—Ind. Chem.________ a Ed. 173—Sec. Education____ 2 


Ind. Arts 150—Elect. Const.. 3 
Ed. 175—Educational Psy- 


Ind. Arts 135—Fund. Transp. 3 


Pol. Sci. 101—Am. Institu- 


chology #4 Sate, ee 3 tiohs "22 Loe 2 
G.A. 105—Ind. Arts Design. 2 Edue. 141—Prin. of Voce. 
Technical Elects 2220 ole 5 Hducy 22 cL eee ys 
P.E.—Junior activities _____ 4 Technical Elective ________- 3 

Blective*** lo 2 eee 3 
163 P.E.—Junior Activities _____ 4 
154 


* One year of mechanical drawing on the senior high school level or 
Graphic Arts Y—Elementary Mechanical Drawing—a prerequisite. 

** High School Chemistry may be substituted, except in the case of 
a minor in science. 

*** Student whose efficiency in speech is not approved by the Speech 
Clinic will take Speech 11 here. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 148—KEd. and Voce. Guid- Ed. 190B (1.A.)—Content 

BOGE stam eee cr 3 and (Material 2 oboe Woes 2 
Ed. 190A (I.A.)—Teaching Ed. 192 I.A.—Directed 

Problenisy secession “hPa 2, PDR a On Wits Boeke ot a 3 
Ed. 192 I.A.—Directed Ed. 190C (I.A.)—Curr. 

TROR@HHIE No ee 3 bag 9) a at P's sae 'l IO pad Rl ge cla ea 2 
Hilectivesy Sn Ore i OLS 3. Technical Hléctive wert © 3 
Technical Elective _________ 5 Hlective: ec) of tpcet th 5 

16 15 


Hlectives must be chosen under the approval of the head of the 
department and must be selected with reference to the student’s major 
interest within this field, and the scope of the work to be covered by the 
credential sought. 

A minimum of 12 units of college work plus two months (416 clock 
hours) of practical garage experience in addition to the 120 units of 
college work is required for the long term credential to teach automobile 
mechanics. 

A minimum of not less than 12 units of college work plus not less 
than 416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are 
required for certification in printing. 

If the candidate for the degree does not furnish proof of practical 
experience in either auto-mechanics or printing, he must then have worked 
not less than 416 hours in some other craft before receiving his teaching 
credential. 

The groupings of subjects required as a minimum for certification to 
teach the various industrial arts subjects are as follows :* 


Units 
DNR NT mt eet eee ee ee a fete ee ee ee ts 
aM Gee EN dw PE pW see al A Se ca eg i ge gl Tale pape adalah om Si ar 12 
PHLOCErACAL COMSETiCTIOR, QT FRAO oe i co ce a oe Sp ac 12 
bndistrinl ariswGraite. Yoo ity ste ee ae he ee pd ces 6 
MagnwnesSnOprEractice2e28OwuLe Died! oe) owe ee 9 
pa funshel ph Sth FCM og nnd Miah a Ly diy dhs / hl Raplll pl ll AAR a ti al Pia Ah A SARS Sei oa 4 
Veter ae Sear AINCOra Iron 2. ke ae es 5 
UA WEbGUAO ET Vee torte ie rR Pa a ee eee be 
A OEOMAITLIC AVRIL PTISG) ose er Re en a 18 
Pe Er LLL | gy th ae eee Se I ese CS ee 15 
PT CVU TE ra OSCISI TS te ene eee es ce ae ee 24 
REN TEE” CRETE whit ip WY lbs nok ONS Sach Ripe ha) 00 a EMR WSO LON 6 (Ape: na BA ae a 9 
Prem eats NECLELE pyIOUh tnt Cee ee eo te ae ae, 20 


PEO LG 0 Vinee a oer res eee eg aS Or SS ee a le ig 


* Consult department head for proper selection of courses under each 
of these fields. 


/ 
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It should be understood that these are the minimum requirements 
and that additional work may be prescribed for students who are not 
deemed fully competent to teach after having completed the specified mini- 
mum courses. 


Course Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts Education 
(A course open to persons with trade experience.) 
1. Entrance requirements: 
a. Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 25 to 40. 
b. Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 


ce. Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 
trade. 


d. Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by 
the college. 


2. Training required: 
Not less than two years of special teacher training, consisting 
of a minimum of 60 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Units 

D6 td b (11 Soa Manes Salngle tape ase Vopr le iy: petri GN ge 6 
Social Scien¢e oo ee 9 
Mathematits” oo ee ae ee ee a ee 3 
CIONCO! a ne eee 6 
Hducation’~. 22s te a se ce roe ee 15 
pupervised Teaching” 2 ee oe ee a 6 
Fhiysical. Education “22 oe ee ee eee ee eee 2 
Hygiene 22222 Sa a eee 
Related’ ‘technical’ subjects.“ ol el ee eee 11 

Total. minimum, requirements_.._--_. 2. ee 60 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teach a 
limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential may be 
broadened from time to time upon completion of additional requirements. 

In keeping with the trend toward increased preparation on the part 
of teachers, applicants for this credential are urged to finish the B.A. 
degree requirements whenever possible before entering the teaching field. 
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B.A. DEGREE PROGRAM IN INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 

Soe. 1—Int. Soc., or Hist. 

4A—Int. to Western Civil- 

ization, or Geog. 1A— 

Fund. of Modern Geogra- 

Wits Shere Bo ke 3 
Sci. 50A—Elementary 

Pye Pet Bi as at ot 3 
Eng. 18A—Freshman Comp. 3 
Graphie Arts 1—Freehand 


Draw. and Shop Sketching 2 


2d Semester 


Soc. 2—Social Institutions or 
Hist. 4B—Int. to Western 
Civilization, or Geog. 1B— 
Regional and Econ. Geog... 3 

Eng. 18B—Freshman Comp. 3 

Graphie Arts 4— 


Units 


Industrial. Drafting* .i2.2 B 
Math. 11—Applied Math.___ 8 
Technical Electives ~__-_____ 3 
Physical Education—Fresh- 

PORES A CLIT neti u are eel OE 4 

154 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Physical Hducation—Fresh- 
ma) CACLIM. Gt oe 4 
Technical Electives ~-_____~_ 3 
144 
1st Semester Units 
Science 19A—Physics ______ 3 
Sci. 1A—Inorganic Chem- 
Oey pest Lees esa str Ea e 
Psyeh. 1A—General Psy- 
chology - “Wacten tic sae T~ 3 
Technical Electives ~_______ 4 
Nontechnical Electives ~____ 2 


JUNIOR 


1st Semester Units 


Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 3 
Pol. Sci. 101—American In- 


REUUEIONS hr ee 2 
Graphie Arts 105—Indus- 
trial Arts Design _._____ 
Technical Electives ~_-_____ a 
Nontechnical Electives —~___~ 3 
15 


2d Semester Units 
Sci. 19B—Physiecs _________ a 
Econ. 6A—Accounting _____ o 


Econ. 42—Study of Occupa- 

tions 
Technical Electives ~_______ 6 
P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 


153 


YEAR 


2d Semester Units 
Eeon. 113—Industrial His- 
tory of the United States 8 
Sci. 106—Industrial Chem.. 3 


Technical Electives ~_______ 6 

Nontechnical Electives 
( Math.) 2. 2aa ee oar 3 
15 


* One year of mechanical drawing on the senior high school level or 
Graphic Arts Y—Elementary Mechanical Drawing—a prerequisite, 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Sci. 119A—Ind. Physics ___ 3 Econ. 150—Labor Economics 3 
Nontechnical Electives ~____ 7 Nontechnical Electives ~___- a 
Technical Electives ____:_.. 7 Technical Electives ~--__-__ 10 
17 16 


The type of technical work upon which the student wishes to place 
major emphasis is determined through the selection of electives. The 
fields that may be chosen are Aeronautics, Automotive work, Drafting 
and Design, Electricity, Machine and Metal, Printing and Woodworking 
Industry. For courses in Industrial Sales'and Services see subsequent 
pages. 

It is recommended that the student select the elective technical sub- 
jects under the guidance of the department head and that these subjects 
be chosen with reference to his interest in major fields of industry, as the 
metal-working field, the building trades field, the field of drafting, the 
printing field, ete. 

In the field of aeronautics, cooperative arrangements have been 
made with the Boeing School of Aeronautics and the Curtiss Wright 
School through which credit can be earned in these schools for a part 
of the requirements in this course. 


PROGRAM IN ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPING 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Arch. Land. 10—Introduction Arch. Land. 11—Field 
to Horticultural Practice. 5 Practice... 22.22 eee 5 
Sci. 41A—Applied Botany_. 3 Sci. 41B—Applied Botany_- 8 
Eng. 18A—English Comp.__ 3 Hng. 18B—Eng. Comp.____=> 3 
Soe. 1, Geog. 1A, or Hist. 4A 38 Soc. 2, Geog. 1B, or Hist. 4B 3 
Graphic Arts 1—Freehand .  P.E.—Freshman Activities. 4 
Drawine ous eee eae 2 — 
P.E.—Freshman Activities_. 4 144 
1634 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Arch. Land. 12—Plant Arch. Land. 183—Nursery 
Propagation’) jet feabet. 5 Practice . - siete 5 
Sci. 40A—Botany ~________ 4 Sci. 1A—Chemistry ~____-- 3 
Math. 5A—Surveying _____ 3 Graphic Arts 5—Topographi- 
Math. 11—Applied Math.___ 3 eal. Drawing* = 2 eee 


P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 Econ. 2—Applied Economies 3 
— Psych. 1A—General Psychol. 3. 
154 Physical Education ~__-____ 4 
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* One year of mechanical drawing in senior high school or Graphic 
Arts Y, a prerequisite. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPING 
JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 


Arch. Land. 101—Small Gar- 
den Design and Layout_. 5 
Graphie Arts 6—Garden 


Deg Ones ye eS 3 
Eeon. 118—Ind. Hist. of 
| ERO | Dia ys PGS a> a De UE 3 


Ind. Arts 110—Carpentry___ 3 
Arch. Land. 30—Herbarium 


SENIOR 


OG a) ee eS ote Pig a pe EDS 7 
16 
1st Semester Units 
Arch. Land. 103—Ind. 
PLOSECU yess oe hh he 3 
Eeon. 6A—Accounting__-_ 3 


Ind. Arts 122—Ornamental 
poneemet ey ewan ee! Lo 
Arch. Land. 83—-Herbarium 
PO Cine er reser ak, 
POCO s ets a de 6 


16 


*The student should bear in mind that two minors are required in 
subjects other than Architectural Landscaping and should select his 


electives accordingly. 


11—8614 


2d Semester Units 
Areh. Land. 102—Plant 
Selection and Allocation__ 5 
Ind. Arts 40—Fund. of 
Metabpreci Es bt 3 


Arch. Land. 32—Herbarium 
Work Plant Propagation. 2 
Pol. Sci. 101—Amer. Instit. 2 
Ind. Arts 830—Cement Work 2 
REDE Cl te eee 2 


YEAR 


2d Semester Units 


Arch. Land. 104—Garden and 

Nursery Management___. 3 
Ind. Arts 125—Pipe Fitting 1 
Arch. Land. 60—Hortic. 


FUGUE Wave oo ee a 
oleotinad ts (es. e et 8 
15 
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PROGRAM IN TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Soe. 1—Intr. to Soe.__-___-- 3 Econ. 2—Survey of Econ... 3 
Eng. 18A—Freshman Comp. 3 Eng. 18B—Freshman 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chem... 3 CompositiomV2—2) a8. es 3 
Graphic Arts 1—Freehand Sci. 1B—Inorganie Chem... 3 
Drawing etter: 2 Soe. 2—Soe. Instit.._..-.-_- ‘3 
Technical Electives*________ 3 Technical Hlectives*__.____ 3 
P.E.—Freshman Activities... #4 P.E.—Freshman Activities... 4 
143 154 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Eeon. 6A—Principles of Econ. 6B—Principles of 
Accounting feo 3 Accounting = ee 3 
Sci. 19A—Physics____-____ 3 Sci. 19B—Physics__________ 3 
Psych. 1A—General Psych... 3 Sp. 11—Fundamentals of Sp. 3 
Technical Elective*________ 6 Technical Hlectives*________ 6 


P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 


153 153 


JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 

Sp. 31—Business and Pro- Sci. 119A—Industrial 

fessional Speaking_______ 3 Physics)... 22... ee 3 
Pol. Sci. 101—American Nontechnical Hlectives______ 4 

Institutions =e eee 2 Econ. 18—Commercial Law 3 
Sci. 106—Industrial Chem... 3 Technical EHlectives*_______ 
Econ. 113—IJndustrial His- —- 

tory of United States_._.__ 3 16 
Technical Electives*_______ 5 

16 


SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Eeon. 150—-Labor Econ.____ 3 Edu. 141—Vocational Edu.. 2 
Nontechnical Elective______ T Nontechnieal Electives_____ i, 
Technical Electives*________ 6 Technical Electives*________ 6 
16 15 


* Technical electives should be chosen, with the approval of the head 
of the department, according to the desired objectives of the student. 
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MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Minors in Graphic Arts 
Mechanical Drawing. 


Lower Division— Units 


Graphic Arts 1—Freehand Drawing ~~._.___._____.._____ 2 
Graphic Arts 4—Hlementary Machine Drawing*__________ 3 
Graphic Arts 7—Home Planning ~_.-_--__-__________..__ 3 

Upper Division— 
Graphic Arts 104—Related Mechanical Drawing__________ Ps 
Graphic Arts 105—Industrial Arts Design_______________ 2 
Graphie Arts 103—Advanced Machine Drawing___________ 3 
Graphic Arts 102—Architectural Drawing ________-_-_____ a 
18 

Printing. 

Lower Division— 
Graphic Arts 1—Freehand Drawing_____________________ 2 
Graphic Arts 4—Industrial Drafting*__.________________ 3 
EU ELS) ) wee eee ree rey 7 Wl atl) Vereen eS 5 


Upper Division— 


Graphic Arts 105—Industrial Arts Design pa USO Ca 2 
| EE TAW Cap | OLE reap i EE cA ek A SS hl Ci TSS i 6 
18 


Minor in Woodwork 
(Instrumental Drawing a prerequisite.) 


Lower Division— 


Graphie Arts 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing___--~-------__ Z 

Industrial Arts 11—Bench Woodwork___-~__-~-________----_- 3 

Industrial Arts 12—Machine Woodworking and Cabinet 
Gonetruchiow tc!) ameh ee Ure eee SON Mae oA es 3 


Upper Division— 


Industrial Arts 112—Advanced Furniture Construction_________ 3 
Graphie Arts 105—Industrial Arts Design______________-____- Z 
Hlective’ for. Industrial, Arts’ 119, 110, 161 20242 See 3 

Education 192 (I.A.), Teaching Industrial Arts; or elective in 
Lidustriales ris sae aati a) Peat ben 6 OE Pb 5 pee Rate) Z 
18 


* One year of mechanical drawing above junior high school level is 
required aS a prerequisite. Students who have not satisfied this pre- 
requisite in high school may take Graphic Arts Y in college without credit. 
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Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 


Lower Division— 


Graphie Arts 1 or Art 10—Freehand Drawing 


Art 1—Design and Color or Industrial Education 105— 
Industrial Arts Design __.___--__-___ 


Graphic Arts 7—Home Planning* 
Elective in Industrial Arts 


Upper Division— 


Industrial Arts 171 and 172—Manipulative Work for Integrated 


Program or 


Industrial Arts 170A-B—Harly Childhood Education Crafts 


Industrial Arts 173A—Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 


or 
Industrial Arts 174A—Industrial Arts for Early Childhood Edu- 


eation 
Industrial Arts 
or 


Industrial Education 117A—Stagecraft 


161A—Crafts 


Minor in Electrical 


a a a ws es a as a es ee ee ee a a a ee ee ee 


Work* 


High school or college Physics and Mathematics are prerequisites for 
the minor in Electrical Work. 


Lower Division— 


Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts 


11—Woodwork _______- 


145—Hlectrieal. Constructionjvsle.2 Se ae 
151A—Advaneed Electrical Construction________ 
155A—Radio Construction and Installation_____ 


156—Advanced Radio___ 


Minor in Transportation 


40—Fundamentals’ of Metal oo. 1. eee 
45—Machine Shop Practice_._________~_--___-— 


1385—Fundamentals of Transportation__________ 
136A—Internal Combustion Engines_____--___~ 


138—Automotive Repair 
148A—Airplane Engines 


* One year of mechanical drawing above junior high school level is 


required as a prerequisite. 


Students who have not satisfied this pre- 


requisite in high school may take Graphic Arts Y in college without credit. 
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Minor in Airplane Construction 


Lower Division— Units 
Industrial Arts 40—Fundamentals of Metal___________________ S 
Upper Division— 
Graphic Arts 107A—Aeronautieal Drafting____________________ 3 
Industrial Arts 124A—Sheet Metal Work_____-__________ + 3 
Industrial Arts 141—Orientation Course Aeronautiecs___________ 2° 
Industrial Arts 142A-B—Airplane Construction________-________ 6 
18 


Minor in Pilot Training 
Lower Division— 


Industrial Arts 41—Orientation Course in Aeronauties_________ 3 


Upper Division— 


Industrial Arts 143A—Airplane Engines_______-_-___.__._____ 3 
Industrial Arts 145—Ground Instruction (C.A.A.)_~~---_______- 4 
Industrial Arts 146—Advanced Ground Instruction (C.A.A.)____ 6 
Industrial Arts 148A and B—F light Practice—1l and 2_________ Z 


Minor in General Metal Work* 
Lower Division— 
Industrial Arts 40—Fundamentals of Metal Work_____________ 3 
Industrial Arts 45—Machine Shop Practice___________________ 3 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Arts 128—Sheet Metal Work__u--__-______________ 2 
Industrial Arts 127—Art Metal Work-.. ~~~ ~-~-ob pee eusedese ps 
Industrial Arts 185—-Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery 3 
Industrial Arts 160—The General Metal Shop__---------_---__ 3 
Industrial Arts 121—Forging and Welding____________________ Z 


18 
Minor in Architectural Landscaping 
Lower Division— 
Arch. Landscaping 10—Introduction to Hort. Practice__________ a 
Arch. Landscaping 11—Field Practice______.___________i_____ 5 
Upper Division— 
Arch. Landscaping 101—Small Gardens____--~-~_ =~ 5 
Arch. Landscaping 103—Individual Projects____.__.__.__________ 3 
18 


* One year of mechanical drawing above junior high school is 
required as a prerequisite. 
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Minor in Industrial Arts Crafts 


Lower Division— Units 
Graphic Arts—Hlementary Freehand Drawing__-~~--~~----~__- 2 
Industrial Arts 11—Beneh Work in Wood_____-____~___ -— (2223 3 
Industrial Arts 40—Fundamentals of Metal_________“_________ 3 

Upper Division— 8 
Graphie Arts 105—Industrial Arts Design________-____________ 2 
Industrial Arts 172—Manipulating Work __---__~-____________ 2 
Industrial Arts 161A—Industrial Arts Crafts____-_________+___ 2 
Industrial Arts 127—Art Metal Worke___-. eee Be 
Industrial Arts 117-——Stavecraft (225. 4. Sani Ne LS eee 2 

10 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION * 


Unless otherwise designated, courses in this department are conducted 
on the plan of three laboratory hours for each unit of credit. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


LOWER DIVISION 


Industrial Arts 11. Bench Woodwork and Wood 
Turning (3) Tor II 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct processes, care of tools, ete. 


Industrial Arts 12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet 
Construction (3) IorII 
In this course the student will get acquainted with the use and upkeep 
of woodworking machinery in the construction of various types of cabinet 
work, case work, and furniture. 
Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 2, Ind. Arts 11. 


Industrial Arts 13. Wood Turning (1) or (2) 


This course provides opportunity for mastering the fundamentals of 
wood turning. It includes spindle turning, face plate and chuck turning, 
and spiral work. 


Industrial Arts 18. Upholstery (2) or (3) 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
stering and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture and 
upholstering new pieces. 


Industrial Arts 30. Cement Work (2) 


This course involves the study of cement in its application to home 
building and home surroundings. Practice is given in form making, using 


* All courses in Industrial Education have a Material and Service 
fee of $1.00 per unit per semester except the following: Industrial Arts 
42A, 42B, 105A, 105B, 117A, 117B, 145, 146, 185; Graphic Arts 4, 5, and 6; 
and all Architectural Landscaping courses. 
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wood, clay, plaster of paris, ete., as media; proportioning mixtures for 
different types of construction, applying various kinds of finishes and color 
in cement. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 11. 


Industrial Arts 40. Fundamentals of Metal 
Work (2) or (8) IorIlI 
A basic laboratory course acquainting the student with fundamental 
metal shop practices and operation, care and use of common metal 
working tools, properties and characteristics of metals and their appli- 
cation to modern industrial and manufacturing usage. 


Industrial Arts 41. Orientation Course in 
Aeronautics (3) I or Il 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the fun- 
damental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction and the 
problems pertaining to commercial aviation and its possibilities are studied. 
Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory. 


Industrial Arts 42A-B. Airplane Construction (3) (3) I; Ik 


The elements of airplane design and construction with actual work 
on repair, rebuilding, and refinishing according to legal requirements. 


Industrial Arts 45A-B. Elementary Machine Shop 
Practice (3) (3) I-II 
This work includes the simpler operations performed by the general 
machinist, bench work, the methods of laying out on metal; simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with drilling, planing, and taper 
work. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Industrial Arts 105A-B. Boat Building (3) (3) 

A course covering the fundamentals of boat construction. Lab- 
oratory work will involve building of paddle boards, kayaks, bantam 
dinghies, centerboard sailboats, motor boats (inboard and outboard). 
Yacht design, layout of moulds, methods of planking, spar making, yacht 
finishing, and sailmaking is covered in 105A. 105B covers the making 
of larger yachts, involving steam bending. 

Prerequisite: 1A, 11 and 12. 


Industrial Arts 110A-B. Carpentry and Building 
Construction (3) (3) I-II 


The student is given instruction and practice in the building and 
repairing of structures ranging in complexity from simple trellis construc- 
tion to the more complex frame cottage. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 11, and Graphic Arts 7. 


Industrial Arts 112. Furniture Construction (3) I 


A course involving production of domestic furniture. Articles 
for production are chosen or designed according to ability and ambition 
of the individual student. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 12, 
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Industrial Arts 113. Advanced Furniture Construction (3) 


Individual construction of pieces of furniture from the design of the 
members of the group. Period furniture and reproduction of antiques 
are stressed. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 11, 12, 112. 


Industrial Arts 114. Advanced Millwork (3) II 


This course gives definite practice in the proper use of woodworking 
machinery for building construction and machine-made furniture. The 
proper routing of work in the shops, and the possibilities of each machine 
are studied. Time is devoted to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of 
machines, motors, and other equipment. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 12. 


Industrial Arts 115. Painting and Woodfinishing (2) II 


The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, 
lacquering, using of transfers, etc. Practice is also given in the use of the 
spray gun. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 11 or equivalent. 


Industrial Arts 116. Furniture Decoration and Woodcarving 
(2) or (3) II 
In this course are studied and practiced effective methods in the décora- 
tion of wood surfaces including the use of inlays, transfers, and wood carv- 
ing. Practice is offered through laboratory work in the use of all these 
elements as applied to articles made of wood and furniture construction. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 11. 


Industrial Arts 117A-B. Stage Carpentry and Stagecraft 

(3) (3) sie GI 

These courses give thorough study and practice of fundamental prob- 
lems involved in design, construction and decoration of stage scenery and 
other accessories. The problem of lighting and sound is given emphasis 
in 117B. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 1, 11. 


Industrial Arts 119. Reed Furniture Construction (2) or (8) 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 


Industrial Arts 121A. Forging and Welding (2) or (3) I 
A course offering the principles and practices of forging, testing, 

heat-treatment of steels; oxy-acetylene; AC and DC electric arc and spot 

welding; also their practical applications to industrial processes. 


Industrial Arts 121B. Advanced Welding (2) or (3) 

This is a continuation of Industrial Arts 121A offering theory and 
practice in the more intricate phases of oxy-acetylene and electric weld- 
ing as it applies to cast iron, aluminum, stainless steel and other alloys. 
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Industrial Arts 122. Ornamental Ironwork (2) II 


A course covering design and construction of ornamental articles made 
of iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household and 
garden articles. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 40, 121A. 


Industrial Arts 123. Air Craft Welding (2) or (3) 


A course offering oxy-acetylene and AC and DC electric are welding 
as it applies to the aviation industry. 


Industrial Arts 124-A. Sheet-Metal Work (2) or (3) I 


This course is intended. to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
metal operations and practices as are of interest and value in the schooi 
shop, to the home owner, or to the trade worker. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 40. 


Industrial Arts 124-B. Advanced Sheet Metal Work (3) 


A course especially designed to give experience in the fabrication of 
metal furniture and sheet metal work in the building trades. Drafting 
and lay-out work are also included. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 124A. 


Industrial Arts 125. Pimibing and Pipe Fitting (1) or (2) II 


A brief course including such facts and skills as will enable the stu- 
dent to do simple household plumbing repairs, and pipe fitting. 


Industrial Arts 126. Pattern-Making and Foundry 
Practice (2) or (3) II 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making with those of mold- 
ing and metal casting... Aluminum, bronze, and other metal casting are 
practiced from the standpoint of their usefulness in industrial work. This 
work is carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and the 
castings are used for practical projects. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 11, Industrial Arts 40. 


Industrial Arts 127A-B. Art Metal Work (2 or 8) (2 or 3) I-II 


These courses give training for making useful and ornamental 
articles of copper, brass, Britannia metal, silver, aluminum, nickel silver, 
bronze, and other non-ferrous alloys. Emphasis is placed on appropriate 
design and fine execution. The cutting, polishing, and setting of stones, 
as well as work in plastics are also included. 


Industrial Arts 130A-B. Advanced Machine Shop 
Practices (3) (3) Leety 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of practical use. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 45. 
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Industrial Arts 131. Machine Shop and Tool Making (3) I 


An advanced course in machine shop practice involving the construc- 
tion of machines and tools for practical use, as well as the making of 
repair parts for tools, machines, and automobiles. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 45 and 130. 


Industrial Arts 135. Fundamentals of Transportation 
Machinery (3) 


It is the object of this course to give the student an introduction to the 
nature and construction of the various phases of transportation equipment 
used in modern society. Emphasis is placed upon design, manufacture and 
use rather than on intensive technical phases of the subject. Two lectures 
and three laboratory hours. 


Industrial Arts 136A-B. Internal Combustion Engines (3) (3) 1501 

This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine as 
it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary’ engine. 
Taking down, assembling, and testing of varicus types of motors and 
adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation. Study is also made of 
airplane engines, with laboratory work upon such engines. The Diesel 
engine and its use in transportation is also given consideration. One 
lecture and six laboratory hours. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 135. 


Industrial Arts 137. Motor Tune-up (3) 


This course will cover the essentials of ignition and carburetion; 
operation and maintenance of batteries, starters, generators and voltage 
regulators and also fuel supply systems. 


Industrial Arts 138. Automotive Repair (3) I or II 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. Lecture work 
on typical troubles and their cure, and special instruction in the necessary 
mechanics will precede the actual laboratory work on the cars. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 185 and 136. : 


Industrial Arts 139. Advanced Automotive and Tractor 
Work (3) I or II 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 135, 136, 138. 


Industrial Arts 140. Automobile Electrics (2) or (3) II 


Electrical service work embracing the principles of electricity as 
applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting equipment 
with the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus and its care 
and repair. Work including principles of electricity and chemistry as 
applied to the storage battery, a study of the construction, methods of test- 
ing, equipment for charging them. One lecture and three laboratory hours. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Arts 135, 186, 
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Industrial Arts 141A-B. Aeronautical Thermodynamics (3) (3) 


Basie principles of heat power. Measurements of fuel values. 
Mechanical equivalent of heat. Carnot, Otto and Diesel cycles. Basic 
design factors of aeronautical engines. Types. Lubrication. Induction 
systems and ignition systems. Methods of engine testing. Performance 
curves. A study of instruments used. 


Industrial Arts 142A-B. Aerodynamics (3) (3) 


Basic flight theory. Static and dynamic laws of fluids with 
special attention to the atmosphere. Modern wind tunnels. A study of 
flat plate and airfoil reactions. Characteristic performance curves of 
currently used airfoils. Formulas for horsepower required. A study of 
propeller blades treated as airfoils. Mechanical features of modern 
airplanes, and methods of testing. Use and study of instruments. 


Industrial Arts 143A-B. Airplane Engines (3) (3) 


A study of the theory of heat power combined with work on engines, 
including major overhaul, replacements, measurement charts, records, 
valve timing, ignition timing, trouble shooting, and operation on test 
stand. 


Industrial Arts 144A-B. Aeronautical Materials of Construction 
(2) (2) 
Woods, fabrics, plastics, metals and metal alloys especially steels, 
aluminums and such nickel alloys as monel and inconel. Finishes, includ- 
ing cellulose dopes, molten metal spray, anodyzing and enamelling. 


Industrial Arts 145 C. A. A. Ground Instruction for Pilots (4) 


This course covers the prescribed ground instruction for students 
enrolled in the Civilian. Pilot Training Program, sponsored by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Subjects covered are civil air regulations 
which apply to private pilots, general aircraft information, meteorology 
as it affects flying conditions, and navigation with special attention given 
to dead reckoning problems. Also open to students not enrolled in 
C. A. A. courses, 


Industrial Arts 146. Advanced Ground Instruction for Pilots (6) 


This course offers advanced study to prospective commercial pilots 
covering the various phases of ground instruction needed by students 
enrolled in advanced training or intending to enter such a training 
program. Subjects include aircraft engines, aerodynamics, airplane 
structures, and advanced navigation. 


Industrial Arts 147A-B. Aerial Navigation (2) (2) 


A course for pilots and others interested in developing some pro- 
‘ficiency in the methods of dead reckoning. Charts, instruments, includ- 
ing magnetic and earth inductor compasses. The elements of celestial 
navigation are studied and considerable attention is given to modern 
radio aids, including beams, markers, compasses, direction finders and 
sonic and absolute altimeters. 
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Industrial Arts 148. Flight Practice (1) or (2) 


Industrial Arts 149A-B. Aeronautical Meteorology (2) (2) 

The atmosphere, observations, instruments. Evaporation, conden- 
sation and precipitation. Adiabatic changes. Stability and instability. 
Wind systems. Air masses. Fronts at surface and aloft. Weather 
analysis and forecasting. Study of weather maps. 


Industrial Arts 150. Electrical Construction (3) I and II 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the application 
of electrical theory, and with fire underwriters’ regulations. The course 
includes a study of the structure, care, repair and adjustment of electrical 
equipment used in the home and of the vast variety of uses of electricity in 
community and individual life. One lecture and six laboratory hours. 


Industrial Arts 151A. Advanced Electrical Construction (3) I and II 


This course is a continuation of course 145 involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
subject in publie schools. One lecture and six laboratory hours. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 145. 


Industrial Arts 151B. Electric Motors and Motor 
Winding (3) II 
An advanced course in electrical work involving repair of electrical 
equipment and motor winding as well as maintenance of household and 
heavier equipment. 


Industrial Arts 152A-B. Electrical Laboratory Work (3) (3) 


These courses involving a study of electrical appliances and electrical 
machinery used in home and in industry. Practice is given in the repair 
of such appliances and machinery and their original manufacture. Radio 
repair and construction may also be included in this course. 


Industrial Arts 155A-B. Radio Construction and 
Installation (3) (3) I and II 
Courses designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of 
radio construction and installation. It includes a study of short-wave 
radio operation and installation. 


Industrial Arts 156A-B. Advanced Radio 
and Television (3) (3) SS 


This is a course giving opportunity for more advanced problems in 
radio and sound work and short-wave communication including funda- 
mental aspects of television. 


Industrial Arts 157. Electronics (2) 
A course for students who wish to go into the theory of radio 


and the applications of tuned circuits for sound equipment. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 155A-B. 
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Industrial Arts 160. General Metal Organization and Practice 
(2) or (3) 

A course designed to give advanced students specific training in organ- 
ization and managing of the general metal shop in junior and senior high 
schools. The experience involved consists of the construction of suitable 
projects in bench metal, forging, heat treating, casting, and welding. 
Teaching aids of various kinds are constructed. Prerequisites: Industrial 
Arts 40, 121, 123. 


Industrial Arts 161A-B. Industrial Arts Crafts (2) or (3) 


This course includes reed work, novelty painting, simple upholstery, 
woodwork, leather craft, metal tooling, rope work, whittling, craft carving, 
plastics, glass engraving and etching, Indian craft and others. 


Industrial Arts 163A. Photography (3) 


Courses in the theory and practice of photography for personal 
and educational use. Involves darkroom technique, portraiture, com- 
position, lighting, and the making of photographic slides. 


Industrial Arts 165A. Cinematography (3) 


The theory and practice of making motion pictures. Cutting, edit- 
ing, sound recording, lighting, and composition are taken up and studied 
in their relation to education and entertainment. 

Prerequisite: 1 year of photography. 


Industrial Arts 167A-B. Occupational Photography (3) (3) 


This course is designed to give the advanced student an opportunity 
to use his skill in turning out pictures for advertising, scientific, and 
press reproduction. Photolithography, screen processes, color printing, and 
the relation of photography to the graphic arts will be demonstrated in 
close cooperation with the print shop. 


Industrial Arts 170A-B. Early Childhood Education Crafts (2-2) II 


' This course includes a study of the proper appeal to child activities 
through manipulative experiences. Constructive work in materials as a 
medium of self-expression will include work with clay, plasticine, paper, 
erayons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, cloth, textile, and natural and 
discarded materials. One lecture and three laboratory hours. 


Industrial Arts 171. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Program in Primary Grades (2) I 


A course designed to give opportunity to teachers in training to plan 
and execute integrated handwork activities in an atmosphere similar to 
that found in the primary grades. Stress is placed upon understanding 
and appreciation, manipulative skill in the use of materials, and upon 
knowledge of sources and uses of various materials and means for activity 
work. Six hours laboratory. 

Prerequisite or taken simultaneously: Education 190, Elementary 
procedure. 
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Industrial Arts 172. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Program in Elementary Grades (2) TT 


This course offers for the teachers of elementary grades the same type 
of program as that described under Industrial Arts 171. The manipula- 
tive work is carried out in the atmosphere of the actual classroom with 
stress upon the integration of handwork activities with the regular subject 
matter in the elementary grades. Six hours laboratory. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 171. 


Industrial Arts 173A-B. Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools (2) (2) pms 


This course is offered to give manipulative practices which will develop 
skill in shop crafts for primary and elementary teachers in their class- 
room construction work. ‘The course includes work in several kinds of 
materials including leather, metal, plastics, textiles, and wood. 


Industrial Arts 174A-B. Industrial Arts for Early Childhood 
Education (4) Ewit 
This course offers a variety of experiences and practices for early 
childhood education teachers, covering the tools, materials, and processes 
involved in construction work for the school room and for children’s 
activities. These experiences will include work with wood, metal, leather, 
rope, composition materials, building materials, and others. 


Industrial Arts 175. Model-Making (2 or 3) 


This course gives opportunity for study and practice in the field of 
model-making. Opportunities are given to each student to accomplish 
work according to his ability. The field of transportation both past and 
present.is drawn upon for the making of display models to scale or operat- 
ing models of airplanes, yachts, automobiles, and others. 


Industrial Arts 185. Adult Education (2) 


A study of opportunities and.responsibilities in the field of adult educa- 
tion with special emphasis upon suitable programs and teaching techniques 
in this field of teaching. Opportunities are given to work out craft 
projects for prospective courses of study. 


COURSES LISTED IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Education 121. Audio Visual Education (1 or 2) 
Education 141. Principles of Vocational Education (2 or 3) 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (2 or 8) 
See education courses, page 77. 


Education 190A (I.A.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (2) or (3) 
See education courses, page 82. 

Education 190B (1.A.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2) or (3) 
See education courses, page 82. 
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Education 190C (I.A.). Curriculum Problems in Industrial Arts (2) 
See education courses, page 82. 


Education 192 (1.A.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (6) 
See education courses, page 84. 


Education 195A (I.A.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision 
of Instruction in Industrial Education (3) 


See education courses, page 85. 


Education 195B (I.A.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3) 


See education courses, page 85. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (3) 
See mathematics, page 183. 


Science 119A. Industrial Physics (see Science, page 221) (3) 


GRAPHIC ARTS—LOWER DIVISION 


Graphic Arts Y. Elementary Mechanical Drafting (0) 


A course taken without college credit by students who have not com- 
pleted one year of mechanical drawing above the ninth grade of high 
school, with a grade of B. Examinations may be taken to prove the 
required efficiency. 


Graphic Arts 1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching (2) I or Il 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. Black- 
board sketching and study of color harmonies are included. 


Graphic Arts 2. Instrumental Drafting (3) I 


This course embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical 
drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop sketching, 
and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and isometric 
drawing. 


Graphic Arts 3. Architectural Drafting (3) II 


This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
to house planning, furniture representation, and architectural details. 
Includes lettering and the technique of architectural drafting. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Arts 2 or its equivalent. 


Graphic Arts 4. Industrial Drafting (3) 


A study of fundamental principles and techniques in general indus- 
trial drafting including orthography and pictorial representation in vari- 
ous materials. Sketching of individual castings as applied to machine 
drawing together with the use of section in detail, and sheet metal 
development. 
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Graphic Arts 5. Topographical Drafting (2) or (3) I 

This course will cover sketching and making simple contour maps, 
color rendering, and elementary problems in planning drainage and irriga- 
tion projects. 


Graphic Arts 6. Garden Design (3) Ji 

This course will offer theory and practice in executing plans for private 
gardens and landscape beautification. Form, spacing, and proportions, 
colors in planting, effective use of planting and of colors, and adaptation 
of design to natural conditions will be given consideration. 


Graphic Arts 7. Home Planning (8) 

This is a course involving a study of problems confronting prospective 
home owners: styles of domestic architecture and their adaptation to 
different surroundings; selection of a home site; materials used in con- 
struction of homes; arrangement of floor space, ventilation and sanitation ; 
making of sketches and conventional drawings of floor plans and exteriors. 

Prerequisite: Graphic Arts Y or equivalent. 


Graphic Arts 20. Printing (3) I or II 

The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, 
and imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for 
different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


Graphic Arts 21. Printing (3) I or Il 


This course introduces the student to the fundamentals of newspaper 
work. The work consists of advertisement and head composition, news- 
paper make-up, stereotyping and cylinder presswork. : 


Graphic Arts 25. Linotype Operation (3) I or II 
This is a fundamental course covering the operation of the linotype. 
Graphic Arts 26. Linotype Operation (3) I or II 


A second course in linotyping comprising the setting of display matter 
and other special work. 


GRAPHIC ARTS—UPPER DIVISION 


Graphic Arts 101. Advanced Freehand Drawing and 

Mechanical Perspective (2) II 

This course offers study and practice in the following: line tech- 
nique, shade and shadows, mechanical perspective, blackboard technique, 
and color in their application to the products of industry such as furni- 
ture, machinery, buildings, and craftwork. 

Prerequisite: Graphic Arts 1. 


Graphic Arts 102A-B. Architectural Drafting and Design (3) (3) I-II 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling. Study of styles of architecture, 
economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building mate- 
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rials, building ordinances. Experience in estimating and in topographical 


drawing. 
Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 1, 2, 3. 
Graphic Arts 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3) II 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 
and details for a small machine. 

Prerequisite: Graphie Arts 4. 


Graphic Arts 104. Related Mechanical Drawing and Shop 
Sketching (2) or (3) 

This course offers study and practice in such phases of working draw- 
ing, blueprint reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to 
relate fully the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in 
the shop or on the job. 

Prerequisite: Graphic Arts 2 or equivalent. 


Graphic Arts 105. Industrial Arts Design (2) or (3) I 
A study of'fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes also 
a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. One 
lecture and two or three three-hour laboratory periods. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Graphic Arts 1, 2. 


Graphic Arts 106. Advanced Machine Drafting and Design (3) 


This course includes the study of machine design, including power 
transmission and the use of various types of gears. 
Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 4, 103. 


Graphic Arts 107A. Aeronautical Drafting (3) 

A practical course applying army and navy standards as used in 
the industry. Factory blueprints will be studied. The course will 
cover wing profiles, control surfaces, fuselage structures, landing gears 
and boat. hulls. 


Graphic Arts 107B. Aeronautical Drafting (3) 


A course to follow Graphie Arts 107A. It covers weight distribu- 
tion, location of center of gravity and center of lift, principles of stream- 
lining and other elementary design problems, and includes practical 
assembly drafting and loft work. 


Graphic Arts 150A-B. Advanced Printing (3) (3) I or II 


This course is designed to give students such information and practice 
as will enable them to direct the printing operations required in the 
small print shop. Special attention is given to the problems involved in 
producing a newspaper, and the job work suitable to such a shop, includ- 
ing type selection, design, color harmonies, and two and three color 
work. Study is also made of equipment needs for school use. 

Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 20, 21. 
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Graphic Arts 151. Color Printing and Bookbinding (3) 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
in the school print shop, including bookbinding. 


Graphic Arts 152. Advanced Course in Printing (3) I or II 


A course comprising the more advanced problems of the school print 
shop, involving work on posters, production of books and the use of 
color processes. 


Graphic Arts 153. Typographical Layouts (3) I or II 
This course places particular emphasis upon printing design, layouts 
and color work. One lecture and six-hour laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Graphic Arts 152. 


Graphic Arts 154. Offset Printing (2 or 3) I 


A basic course covering operation of offset presses, care of albumen 
plates, register and color printing by this process, also mixing of inks 
and chemicals for photo-lithographic printing. 

Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 20, 21, 150. 


Graphic Arts 155. Offset Printing (2 or 3) II 
This course is designed to teach the student the processes of making 
plates for offset printing, mixing chemicals, making contact negatives, 
layout, striping, opaquing, and color separations. 
Prerequisites: Graphic Arts 20, 21, 150. 


ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPING 
LOWER DIVISION 


Architectural Landscaping 10. Principles of Horticulture at 
Practice (5) I and II 


Study and practice in maintenance of the type represented by small 
gardens and nursery work; planting, cultivating, irrigating, and pruning. 
Introduction to ordinary garden plants. 


Architectural Landscaping 11. Field Practice (5) I and II 


Advanced course comprising the more difficult problems of water sup- 
ply, plant nutrition and pest control as encountered in open ground 
cultures. Experience in control and direction. Introduction to trees, 
shrubs, and bulbs. 


Architectural Landscaping 12. Plant Propagation (5) I and II 


This course includes experience in lath-house and greenhouse prac- 
tice, the starting and growing of flowering and budding plants, trees, and 
shrubs. Introduction to bedding and greenhouse plants. 


Architectural Landscaping 13. Nursery Practice (5) I and II 


The propagation of plants in the open ground, training and handling 
of young plants, planting and transplanting, balling and boring. Expe- 
rience in foremanship, reporting, and management. 
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Architectural Landscaping 18A-B. School and Home Gardening 
(2).7(2) I and II 
This is a course giving teachers and amateur gardeners opportunity 

for study and practice in propagation of common garden seeds and plants, 
classification and treatment of soils, cultivation and irrigation. It will 
include garden planning from the standpoint of form and color, with 
emphasis on small school and home gardens, and names and proper uses 
of plants. Excursions to typical gardens are made. 


Architectural Landscaping 30. Herbarium Work—Plant 
Identification (2) I 
This course covers plant collection, identification, and terminology. 
It involves also elementary hothouse experimentation. 


Architectural Landscaping 31. Herbarium Work—lIrrigation (2) II 


A continuation of Architectural Landscaping 30 giving particular 
emphasis to problems of irrigation. 


Architectural Landscaping 32. Herbarium Work—Plant 
Propagation (2) ai 
This is a course involving study of plant propagation, soil chemistry 
and fertilizers, lawns and grasses. 


Architectural Landscaping 33. Herbarium Work—Plant 
Description (2) II 
Included here are detailed lists of garden plants with a study of their 
value and use. Plant diseases are also studied and treated. 


Architectural Landscaping 60—Horticultural Economics (3) II 

Plan reading, estimating, plant materials, and forms. Structural mate- 
rials, garden types, business methods, bookkeeping, contracting, mainte- 
nance and cost. 


ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPING 
UPPER DIVISION 


Architectural Landscaping 101. Small Garden Planning and 
Layouts (5) I 
Reading of garden plans and plotting them out on the ground. Largely 

confined to small garden layout and the appropriate placing of the more 

common garden plants. 


Architectural Landscaping 102. Plant Selection and 
Allocation (5) II 
Study and practice requiring a more intimate knowledge of plants par- 
ticularly in their relation to the landscape and surroundings, Attention 
is given to form, habits, and preferences rather than to botanical prop- 
erties. 


Architectural Landscaping 103. Individual Projects (3) I 
Projects in this work may belong in any of the fields in which previous 

experience has been had, as selected by the students. The projects will be 

selected so as to develop individual initiative and responsibility. 
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Architectural Landscaping 104. Garden and Nursery 
Management (3) II 


Hxperience in directing fellow students in the various departments at 
various tasks. Designed to develop ability to handle men, accuracy in 
reporting, and selection of the best methods in solving problems. 


Architectural Landscaping 130. Herbarium Work—Plant 
Determination (2) I 


A study of important gardeners’ plants and their use; including also 
garden design and making plan drawings showing use and grouping of 
plants. 


Architectural Landscaping 131. Herbarium Work (2) II 


A course involving plant selection and use of plants in large and small 
gardens, including garden plants and cost estimating. 


MATHEMATICS 


Dr. Raucyu 
Mrs. PIERCE Mr. BARNES 


The courses of study presented in mathematics are designed to 
meet the needs of students interested in the fields of teaching, science 
and pre-engineering. The student may select a minor in mathematics 
or courses in which he may earn 29 units, 14 of which should be Upper 
Division units. The courses will offer those students desiring teaching 
certificates in elementary, junior high or high school levels the mathe- 
matical background that is required for instructing in mathematics. 
Engineering and science students have the opportunity to obtain the 
foundations in mathemtaics that lead to productive work. Pre-engineering 
students should consult with the department for guidance in the selec- 
tion of courses which are needed for engineering schools. The depart- 
ment will be glad to outline the advantages and preparation needed in 
mathematics for all students in their selected fields. 


General Information 


Candidates for degrees with a minor in mathematics must fulfill all 
the State Board and institutional requirements which are stated on 
page 28. 

Admission: High school algebra, plane geometry and trigonometry 
are required for admission to a minor in mathematics. By permission of 
the department a student with a deficiency in an admission requirement 
may start immediately, a minor program by taking Math. 1 or Math. 8 
with Math. 283A. 

Scholarship: Students minoring in mathematics must maintain an 
average grade of not less than C in all courses offered as part of that 
minor. 


MINOR IN MATHEMATICS 


The minimum number of units for a minor in mathematics is 18, 
at least 6 units of which is Upper Division. 
Course requirements are: 


LOWER DIVISION 


Units 
Math. 23A-B—Anal. Geom.-Differential Calculus_______._____ 6 
Math25A—intetraly Calculus) adel etary eee eee ol 3 
Hlective. from Math. 3vor; Math... 25Biio. sb bale ee ee leue 3 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Electives from Upper Division 
Mathemati¢s’) 22.20 0-0 22 Se 6 


A student make take courses in mathematics in which he may 
earn 29 units, 14 of which should be Upper Division units. 


Suggested courses are: Units 
Math: 38—Math.. of ..Finaneel 22 8 a ee 3 
Math. 23A-B—Anal. Geom.-Diff. Caleulus__________________ 6 
Math. 25A-B—Integral Caleulus ~~ -.--___~____~_______-__ 6 
Math 101A-B—Theory, of .Eiquations__________- -_ 22 - 4 
Math. -102—Fundamental. Concepts —__-- __- oa ee 3 
Math. 110—Elements of Prof. and Diff. Geometry_________~- 4 
Math.. 112—Differential “Equations. ~. 3295) 2. ___ 3 ee 3 
29 


DESCRIPTION OF MATHEMATICS COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Mathematics 1. College Algebra (3) I 


Review of the fundamental operations, exponents, radicals; theory 
of linear and quadratic equations, progression, mathematical induction, 
binominal theorem, inequalities. The course is primarily a review of 
high school algebra. 

Prerequisite: None. 


Mathematics 2. Trigonometry (3) Twit 


An elementary course in fundamental definitions and formulae, with 
emphasis on applications; introduction to spherical trigonometry. The 
course is primarily a review of high school trigonometry. 

Prerequisite: 1 year high school algebra, plane geometry, or Math. 1. 


Mathematics 3. Mathematics of Finance (3) II 


A development of theory and applications of simple and compound 
interest, discount, annuities, stocks, bonds, depreciation, amortization, 
insurance, pensions. 

Prerequisite: 14 years high school algebra or Math. 1. 


Mathematics 5A-B. Surveying (3-3) A Boe Ai 


An introductory course covering the theory and practice of the use 
of levels, transits and plane tables; mapping, contours, time determina- 
tions, triangulation. Not offered every year. Fee $3.00 per semester. 

Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 


Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics (3) I, il 


Minimum essentials in business relationship, algebra and geomet- 
rical processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, 
mensuration, solution of equation. 
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All students of the early childhood education and elementary 
departments must pass an entrance examination in mathematics before 
registering for Math. 10, or take a coaching course. The time and 
place for the examination and the coaching course will be announced on 
the bulletin boards. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (3) Pere 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the 
problems arising in connection with shop and construction work of 
various kinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and 
tables of logarithms are included. 

Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


Mathematics 23A. Analytic Geometry (3) ii 


A study of properties of the straight line, ‘circle, conic sections, equa- 
tions of first and second degree, transformation of coordinates, para- 
metric equations, polar and cylindrical coordinates. Introduction to 
analytic geometry in space. 

Prerequisite: Trigonometry, or Math. 2 at same time. 


Mathematics 23B. Differential Calculus (3) II 


A continuation of Math. 23A. Concept of variable, function, limit, 
continuity, derivative, differentiation, application of the derivative; intro- 
duction to integration. 

Prerequisite: Math. 23A. 


Mathematics 25A. Integral Calculus (3) i 


A continuation of Math. 23A-B. Techniques of integration. Appli- 
cations in geometry, physics and mechanics; area volume, length of curve, 
indeterminate forms. 

Prerequisite: Math. 23B. 


Mathematics 25B. Integral Calculus (3) il 
A continuation of Math. 25A. Infinite series, expansion of func- 


tions, Taylor series, partial differentiation, multiple integration. 
Prerequisite: Math. 25A. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Mathematics 101A-B. Theory of Equations (2-2) I, II 


Complex numbers, rational roots, construction by ruler and com- 
passes, solutions of cubic and quartic equations, approximation to roots, 
isolation of roots; determinants, matrices, linear dependence, symmetric 
functions, eliminants. In alternate years. (Not offered in 1942-1943.) 

Prerequisite: Math. 23B. 


Mathematics 102. Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) II 


Development of number system, defining natural, rational, irra-: 
tional, complex numbers, Dedekind’s Theorem; fundamental postulates 
of algebra and geometry, construction by ruler and compasses, non- 
Euclidean geometry; rigorous treatment of basic concepts of mathe- 
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matical analysis, Riemann integral, theorems concerning continuous 
functions. Alternate years. (Not offered in 1942-19438.) 
Prerequisite: Math. 23B. 


Mathematics 110. Elements of Projective and Differential 
Geometry (4) II 


An’ introductory course in projective and differential geometry 
covering such topics as projective properties, homogeneous and _ pro- 
jective coordinates, cross ratio, duality, fundamental theorems in projec- 
tive geometry; analytical discussion of tangent, normal, order of contact, 
circle of curvature, tangent and osculating plane, curvature. Alternate 
years. (Offered in 1942-1943.) 


Mathematics 112. Differential Equations (3) I 


Ordinary differential equations, methods of solution, with applica- 
tion to problems in scientific study. Alternate years. (Offered in 1942- 
1943.) 


Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


ae 


MUSIC * 


Dr. Curisty, Acting Head of Department 


Mr. BRowNING Mr. HADLEY Miss McBripE 
Mr. FAULKNER Miss JACKSON Miss Rogers 
Mr. GuUERMAN Mr. SCHWAB 


General Information 


Courses in the department of music may be taken by the following 
groups of students: 

(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a 
Inajor in music. All courses except the Liberal Arts music major lead 
to certification to teach music in elementary and secondary schools. 

(2) Those majoring in other departments of the college who select 
music for a minor. 

(3) Those majoring in other departments of the college in which 
certain courses in music are required or used as electives. 


(4) Those who wish to receive instruction in music, but who are 
not working for a degree or credential in music. 


The following types of Bachelor of Arts degrees are offered with a 
major in music (Conference is required with the head of the music 
department before beginning these majors.) : 

(1) The B.A. degree with a major in public school music leading 
to a special secondary credential. ‘This authorizes the holder to teach 
all vocal and instrumental music in the public schools of California. 


(2) The B.A. degree with a major in music leading to a special 
secondary credential in: (a) instrumental music, (b) vocal music, 
(c) piano music. This authorizes the holder to teach theoretical music, 
music appreciation, dictation, music reading, and the special branch or 
branches named in the credential. 

(3) The B.A. degree with a major in music and a major in ele- 
mentary education. This degree authorizes the holder to teach vocal 
and instrumental music in either the elementary or secondary schools 
as well as all elementary subjects throughout the eight grades. 

(4) The B.A. degree with a major in music and a major in junior 
high school education which authorizes the holder to teach music 
throughout the elementary and secondary schools, as well as other sub- 
jects, in grades seven, eight, or nine in any elementary, junior high, 
or high school. 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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(5) The B.A. degree with a major in music and a major in early 
childhood education. This degree authorizes the holder to teach music 
throughout the elementary and secondary schools, as well as other 
subjects in kindergarten and the first three grades. 


(6) The B.A. degree with a major in music and a minor in music. 
This is a liberal arts music major without teaching credential, allow- 
ing a maximum of 62 units in music to be credited toward the B.A. 
degree. Recommended for those desiring to continue work toward a 
master’s degree and those not desiring a teaching credential. 


Requirements for the B.A. degree with a major in music 


Candidates for the major in music must fulfill all the State board 
and institutional requirements listed on page 28. 


Scholarship: The average of all grades received in music courses, 
including directed teaching, must not fall below “C.” 


Directed Teaching: Before a student can register for directed 
teaching, he must have maintained a ‘‘C” average in all his work. At 
the conclusion of any semester, should his average fall below “OC,” he 
may not register for directed teaching until the “C’ average is reestab- 
lished. No student may be graduated without a “C” average in directed 
teaching. 


Music Requirements: Students should consult with the head of the 
department before registering for the major in music. Transfers from 
other institutions are required to complete at least one semester’s work 
in the music department in this institution. 


All students desiring to enroll in any music courses (music history 
and appreciation, music activities excepted) must first take a standard 
native capacity music test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These 
music tests are scheduled at the beginning of each semester and must 
be taken at that time. 


Students will be required to have completed the following courses 


or their equivalents in preparation for the major in public school music: 
Music 1A (Musicianship I), Music 30AB (Piano I and II), Music 3AB 
(Harmony I and II), and must demonstrate the ability to sing a simple 
tune accurately and in pitch. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in music must also 
complete two minors or an additional major and a minor. The require- 
ments for the various minors in the music department are twenty (20) 
units, of which number at least six (6) must be in the upper division 
courses of the same field. Every music major is required to develop per- 
formance ability, vocally or instrumentally, and to participate in student 
recitals. Auditions are held annually during which the student is 
required to demonstrate satisfactory performance ability in the field of 
his major interest. 

All students majoring in public school music must engage in some 
activity during the entire course, either instrumental or vocal. 

Master teachers (accredited by the music department) are avail- 
able for private study upon the instruments at a nominal fee. 
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Advanced Credit: Students able to satisfy any of the require- 
ments listed in the bulletin may petition for examinations in such courses. 
Those who make satisfactory grades will be allowed to substitute elec- 
tives for a part of the required courses. 


Proficiency in Speech and School Subjects 

Students earning teaching credentials in this department must 
show proof of proficiency in the fundamental school subjects such as 
language, penmanship and spelling. Also see the notice of the Speech 
Proficiency test on page 111. Students should plan to take all of these 
tests prior to their entrance to Upper Division and at least by the first 
semester of their junior year. Directed teaching can not be undertaken 
until these tests have been passed. 
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MUSIC MAJORS 


(with teaching credential) 


Suggested four-year course for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in public school music leading to the special secondary credential : 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 


Freshman Hist., Soc. 

or: Heontul eu sue Sees 3 
Sci. 15—Physics of Music__ 38 
Eng. 18A—English Comp... 3 
Musie 1B—Musicianship IIL 2 
Musie 30C—Piano III__-~- 1 
Music 20A—Percussion 

Instruments ju ece eee Ps 
Music 6A—Voice I_--___-- I 
Music Activityto 22S 0 
Physical Education_______~_ 4 


2d Semester Units 


Freshman Hist., Soe. 


3 
Sci. 5}0A—EHlem. Physiology. 38 
Eng. 18B—English Comp... 3 
Musie 1C—Musicianship III 2 
Music 80D—Piano IV______ i 
Music 20B—Brass Instrum. 2 
Music 6B—Voice II________ ab 
Music <Activity___._.__._____ 0 
Physical Education-___-_-_._._. 4 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Psych. 1A—General Psych... 3 


Science Elective ___________ 3 
Soc. Sci. Elective__________ 3 
Music 20C—Woodwind 
Trnsiromenteey yok. wee a 2 
Music 8C—Harmony III____ 3 
Music 80E—Piano V__-____ 1 
Music 6C—Voice III______- 1 
WI SIC GA CUIVIEY po eee 0 
Physical Education_________ 4 


2d Semester Units 
Ed. 57—Introduction to Ed... 3 


Science Elective _-._-_~____ 3 
Music 20D—String Instru... 2 
Music 3D—-Harmony IV__-. 3 
Music 80F—Piano VI___-_- Rf 
Music 6D—Voice IV____--- 1 
Music Activity 22222 0 
Physical Education_________ 3 
Hiéetive |. 2 ee - 2S 3 
164 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 175—Education. Psych... 3 
Ed. 190 (Mus. El.)—Hlem. 


Musie Methods_-____ U2 2 
Hist. 88—Calif. Hist..______ 3 
Musie 104A—Music Hist. 

Bnd eA PoreC:._.- “ts eae 


Ed. 190 (Vocal)—Methods 
of Teaching Vocal Music__ 3 
Music 106A—Advanced Voice 


2d Semester Units 


Ed. 190 (Mus. See.)—-Sec- 

ondary Music Methods___- 
Ed. 191 (Mus.)—Introduc- 

tion to Mus. Teaching____ 1 
Speech 11—Fund. of Speech 38 
Pol. Sci. 101—American 

Institutions 
Musie 120—Instrum. Cond.. 2 
Music 104B—Music Hist. 

and Appreciation________ 2 
Ed. 190 (Instr.)—Methods 

of Teaching Instr. Music_. 3 
NAUSICRACTIVILY nou oe 0 
Physical Education________~ 4 


SENIOR YEAR 


or 
Music 140A—Advanced 
Instruments “40ers op 1 
DraO A CUVITY) a! Aa 0 
Physical Education_________ 4 
Science Elective _._________ 2 
164 
1st Semester Units 
Ed. 1783—Secondary Ed.___~- 2 
Ed. 192 (Mus.)—Directed 
Weeehine- 2. = == 5 Lee: 2 


Musie 160—Form and Anal. 2 
Music 106B—Advanced 


Voice or 
Music 140B—Advanced 
Instruments 42.265 ek” 1 
MAtUISIC AA CUIVITY? oo ae 0 
Pet iy eee a 7 


14 


2d Semester Units 

Ed. 192 (Mus.)—Directed 

Meaching | -ssooruis 2 bl 
Music 121—Orchestration__._ 2 
Musie 161—Symphonie 

Literature... Uoiwisssl se 2 
WEIR CR CLIVN Yue ee he td 0 
PPAUIVO come oe a eer ae 8 

14 


Suggested four-year course for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in music leading to a special secondary limited credential in (a) 


Instrumental Music, (b) Vocal Music, (c) Piano Music. 


(This degree 


authorizes the holder to teach theoretical music, music appreciation, 
dictation, music reading, and the special branch named in the credential.) 
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(a) Major in Instrumental Music 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


UDnits 2d Semester Units 


Freshman History, Sociology, 
or HEeonomies 3 
Sci. 5|0A—Hlem. Physiol. ___ 3 
Eng. 18B—English Compo... 3 
Musie 1C—Musicianship III 2 
1 

2 

a 

0 


Ist Semester 


Freshman History, Sociology, 

or Economics 
Sci. 15—Physies of Music___ 3 
Eng. 18A—English Compo... 3 
Music 1B—Musicianship IIL 2 


Musie 80C—Piano III___-__ a Musie 830D—Piano IV______ 
Music 20A—Percussion Instr. 2 Musie 20B—Brass Instru.__ 
Music 6A—Voice I_________ id Music 6B—Voice IJT________ 
Music Activity 222ee. om 0 Music Activity, sci a2 2eeee : 
Physical Education_________ 3 Physical Education_.________ 4 
154 154 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Psych. 1A—General Psych... 3 Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 
Science Elective __________- 4 Science Elective ______-____ 4 
Soe. Sci. Hlective_________-_ 2 Musie 20D—String Instru... 2 
Music 20C—Woodwind Instr. 2 Music 83D—Harmony IV____ 3 
Musie 8C—Harmony III_-_ 3 Musie 40B—Advanced Inst... 1 
Music 40A—Advaneed Inst.. 1 Music Activity. --22 2) eee 0 
Musie»Activitysieu2 WBE 0 Physical Education_________ 4 
Physical Education_________ 4 Klective 1222.45 2.33eeeee 3 
163 164 
JUNIOR YEAR 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 175—Ed. Psychology____ 3 Ed. 173—Secondary Edue.__ 2 
Hist. 186—California Hist.. 3 Ed. 190 (Instr.)—Methods 
Ed. 190 (Vocal)—Methods of Teaching Instr. Musie__ 3 
of Teaching Vocal Music__ 3 Ed. 191 (Mus.)—Introduc- 
Ed. 190 (Mus. Sec.)—Sec- tion to Musie Teaching___ 1 
ondary Music Methods____ 2 Sp. 11—Fund. of Speech____ 3 
Music 104A—Musie History Pol. Sci. 101—American Inst. 2 
and Appreciation ________ 2 Music 120—Instr. Conducting 2 
Musie 140A—Adv. Instru... 1 Music 104B—Music History 
Muse Activity 252.) 26.720 0 and Appreciation ________ 2 
Physical: Hducation=__U-- .__ 4 Musie 140B—Advaneed Inst. 1 
DICVe suet ba 2 eee ee 2 Musie Activity —2_2. 432332 0) 
Physical Education_________ 4 
164 
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SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Ed. 192 (Mus.)—Directed Ed. 192 (Mus.)——Directed 
TVesgchingwbe fu. oe 2 Teachings 2 soe Does eA 2 
Musie 121—Orchestration __ 2 Music 161—Symphonie Lit.. 2 
Music 160—Form and Musie 140D—Advaneed Inst. 1 
pW Wg tome A Re oper 0 Pe Music Activityy 1.0235 2255 0 
Musie 140C—Advaneed Inst. 1 Wiectiviea test) 2 ce eee AE 8 
Music Activity, 2-2-2223. 0 “> 
FHCOULV CS oe 7 13 
14 


(b) Major in Vocal Music 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Freshman Hist., Soe. or Econ. Freshman Hist., Soe. or Econ. 38 
Sci. 15—Physics of Music___ Sci. 5}0A—Elementary Phys._ 3 
Eng. 18A—English Comp.___ Eng. 18B—English Comp... 3 
Musie 1B—Musicianship II_ Musie 1C—Musicianship III 2 
Music 80C—Piano III______ Musie 80D—Piano IV______ a 
Music 20A, B, C, D—Instru- Music 20 A, B, C, D—Instru- | 
ments (Choice of one) ___- ments (Choice of one)____ 2 
Music 6A—Voice I________- Music 6B—Voice II_____-__ a? 
Music Activity 2.2222. Music Activity, cc 22 = 0 
Physical Education ________ Physical Education ~._..-__ 4 
154 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ist Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Psych. 1A—General Psych.__ Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 
Science Hlective  ~__-_-_--~ Science Hlective ~~... 4 
Hd. 190 (Vocal) —Methods of Social Science Elective_____- 3 
Teaching Vocal Music____~ Music 83D—Harmony IV___ 38 
Music 8C—Harmony III __ Music 30F—Piano VI__-_-_- th 
Music 30E—Piano V____-__~- Music 6D—Voice IV____-__ 1 
Musie 6C—Voice III_______ Musicu Activity 72. Rese Aart 0 
Music Activity: 222.227 22) Physical Education ~~ ..___— 4 
Physical Education —~_______ Hlectivie sean ae! etd 1 


lective es Bc UE ere 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester 


Ed. 175—Edueational Psych. 
Ed. 190 (Mus.El.)—Elemen- 

tary Music Methods______ 
Ed. 190 (Vocal) —Methods of 

Teaching Vocal Music____ 
Hist. 186—California History 
Music 104A—Music History 

and Appreciation 
Music 106A—Adyv. Voice —~_ 
Musie 125—Choral Conduct 
Music Activity 
Physical Education 


1st Semester 


Ed. 192 (Mus.) — Directed 
Teaching 
Music 121—Orchestration __ 
Musie 160—Form and 
Analysis 
Music 106C—Adv. Voice ___ 
Music Activity 
Hlective 


Units 


3 


Units 


2d Semester 


Ed. 173—Secondary Eduea._ 
Ed. 190 (Mus.Sec.)—Second- 


(c) Major in Piano Music 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ary Music Methods______~ yi 
Ed. 191 (Mus.)—Introduc- 
tion to Music Teaching___ 1 
Speech 11—Fund. of Speech 38 
Pol. Sci. 101—American Inst. 2 
Music 120—Instrumental Con- 
ducting» (255.025 eee 2 
Music 104B—Musie History 
and Appreciation ~_~__._ 2 
Music 106B—Ady. Voice... 1 
Music: Activity <2 53320 0 
Physical Education ~-____-_ 3 
Hlective: ou. 3 ea eee 1 
164 
SENIOR YEAR 
2d Semester Units 
Hd. 192 (Mus.). — Directed 
Teaching "2 30)" ee 74 
Music 161—Symphonie Lit.. 2 
Music 106D—Ady. Voice __ 1 
Music- Activity {223 0) 
Hlé¢tive |__- =. 2. See 9 
14 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Freshman Hist., Soc. or Econ. 38 Freshman Hist., Soe.or EHeon. 3 
Sci. 15—Physics of Music__ 38 Sci. 50A—Hlementary Phys. 3 
Eng. 18A—English Comp... 3 Eng. 18B—English Comp... 38 
Musie 1B—Musicianship II_ 2 Music 1C—Musicianship III 2 
Music 80C—Piano III__-___ af Musie 80D—Piano IV______ 1 
Musie 20A, B, C, D—Instru- Musie 20A, B, C, D—Instru- 
ments (Choice of one)___. 2 ments (Choice of one)___._ 2 
Music 6A—Voice I________. 1 Music 6B—Voice II________ ih 
Music: ACtiyity ice. Ve 0 Music .Activity* 2222 28 0 
Physical Education “_..____— 3 Physical Education ~_-___-_~ a 
153 


Units 


2 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1st Semester Units 
Psych. 1—Gen. Psychology_. 3 
4 


Science Elective ~_.-..___ 

Ed. 190 (Vocal)—Methods of 
Teaching Vocal Music___—’ 3 
Music 83C—Harmony III ~. 38 
Music 30H—Piano V ___-_- cE 
Musie 6C—Voice III __-___ if 
Music Activity ~-.--..__-__ 0 
Physical Education ~_.___-_ 2 
Porectives a. eee bh ee 1 
163 

JUNIOR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 175—Educational Psych. 3 
Ed. 190 (Mus.El.)—Elemen- 


tary Music Methods____-_~ 2 
Ed. 190 (Vocal)—Methods of 
Teaching Vocal Music___. 3 


Hist. 186—California History 3 

Music 104A—Musiec History 
and Appreciation ~_____~_ 2 

Musie 130A—Adv. Piano __ 1 

Music 140A — Advanced In- 
struments or 

Music 106A—Advanced Voice 1 


Mnsie Activity 2 0 
Physical Education ~_~--_-_- 3 
PUOCCIIVER ct eee oe eg ee a. 
163 
SENIOR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 192 (Mus.) — Directed 


"Peac@hitip? 3.1.2 oec aa 
Musie 121—Orchestration _. 2 
Musie 160—Form and 

Analysis 50 oot 2 
Music 130C—Adv. Piano____ Il 
Music: Activity, 2.2 A so 0 
PUL GCEAN G20 ot ee ee 6 

18 


13—8614 


2d Semester Units 
Ed. 57—Intro. to Education 38 


Science Elective —~_________ 4 
Social Science Elective_____ 3 
Music 3D—Harmony IV __. 3 
Music 30F—Piano VI __-__- 1 
Musie 6D—Voice IV ___--_ 1 
Musie Activity, 2 26.25 0 
Physical Education ________ a 
PNECELVE Me ee eee al 

163 
YEAR 


2d Semester Units 


Ed. 173—Secondary Educa. 2 
Ed. 190 (Mus.Sec.) —Second- 

ary Music Methods_______ ve 
Ed. 191 (Mus.) — Introduc- 

tion to Music Teaching___ 
Speech 11—Fund. of Speech 
Pol. Sei. 101—American Inst. 
Music 120—Instr. Conducting 
Music 104B—Musie History 

and Appreciation —~______ 2 
Music 130B—Advanced Piano 1 
Music 140B — Advanced In- 
struments or 


Lo SS 


Music 106B—Adv. Voice _-_. 1 
Musie ‘Activity Us 0 
Physical Education ~_______ 4 

164 
YEAR 


2d Semester Units 


Ed. 192 (Mus.) — Directed 
PVORCHING yaa ee ee, 2 

Music 161—Symphonie Lit.. 2 

Music 130D—Adv. Piano_.._ 1 


MusiezActivity cece. 0 
Hlectiveryes oe oe ae 9 
14 
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LIBERAL ARTS MUSIC MAJOR 


Course without teaching credential. (A total of 62 units in music 
may be credited toward graduation.) Music courses listed are suggestive 
and may be varied to meet individual interest and needs. The Liberal 
Arts Music Major contains both a major and a minor in music. It is 
recommended that a foreign language be the other minor chosen, and that 
more English than the required 6 units be elected. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Fr. Hist., Soc., or Eeon._____ 2 Fr. Hist.;Soc., or Heoniz228 3 
Eng. 18A—Hnglish Composi- Eng. 18B—English Composi- 

(helt eee Od Ae RE. OES a tion 98 ce oe ae 
Mus. 1B—Musicianship II___ 2 Mus. 1C—Musicianship III__ 2 
Mus. 30C—Piano III______- ne Mus. 30D—Piano LV________ iM 
Mus. 20A—Percussion Instru- Mus. 20B—Brass Instru- 

MONS oo a Wind OR A 2 MONS Oe. 5. 2 
Mus. 6A—Voice I__________ a Mus. 6B—Voice II_________ 1 
Mus. 40A—Advanceed Instru- Mus. 40B—Advanced Instru- 

TENTS 205 oe a ee 1 ments 2s. oe oe ee 
MusiesActivity. 2-2 ast oee £: Musiei Activity, 22. see 1 
| SBE ee Reg oe OTN oil piled, 4 PL tec cee ee 4 
Tilectivess : 0 Dogaeep ee yd 1 HlectiVe. 2 eh a 


SOPHOMORE YEAR , 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 


Sci. 15—Physies of Musie___ 3 Sci. 50A—Elementary Physi- 
Mus. 830H—Piano V________ 1 ology 2-2 WUW 8 ee 3 
Mus. 6C—Voice III________- us Psych. 1A—General Psy- 
Mus. 20C—W oodwind Instru- chology .u 22.0.8) Be 
SNOTIES “gosh Be OG Gace tee 2 Mus. 20D—String Instru- 
Mus. 3C—Harmony III_____ 3 ments... yo ee YJ 
Mus. 40C—Advanceed Instru- Mus. 30F—Piano VI________ 1 
ments, i Ysshe see as Sey uF Mus. 6D—Voice IV_________ 1 
Music Activity che ae 1 Mus. 83D—Harmony IV_____ - 
PRS Sie adele eee ears ed 4 Mus. 40D—Advaneed Instru- 
Social Science Elective______ 3 ments... 2)... 2b 1 
lective <c2ia e ee ah Music Activity ~._ <2 vo 1 
— Y Shu Die i wae BM a ea Se eee 
164 Miective (22 bs oe ee 1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester 


Ed. 190 (Voecal)—Methods of 

Teaching Vocal Music____ 
Mus. 104A—Musie Hist. and 

VADDTR beer tt: <2 ae 
Mus. 106A—Advanced Voice_ 
Mus. 140A—Advanced Instru- 

mien tet oes clove ae 
Musie Activity 
Pe a CS eae 
Music Hlective: 22220252122 
Pol. Sci. 101—Ameriean Inst. 
Elective 


ae eae ee ee 


Units 


teh 


2d Semester 


Ed. 190 (Instr.)—Methods of 
Teaching Instrumental 
IMPOSIGH ete ee ee ee 

Mus. 120—Instrumental Con- 
dueting 22s 

Mus. 104B—Musie Hist. and 
Appr ee aes eee 

Mus. 106B—Advanced Voice_ 

Mus. 140B—Advanceed Instru- 
MCN TS heres ee eer 

MusiessA etivity, = A 2 

Pelee ee any Peay oe 


SENIOR YEAR 


1st Semester 


Mus. 121—Orchestration ___ 
Mus. 160—Form and Analysis 
Mus. 106C—Advanced Voice_ 
Mus. 140C—Advanceed Instru- 

TTVCTVES Pett St ree ee ee 
Musie ‘Activiby 2 lose eos 
Social Science Elective______ 
Bnective = Va oats Ae) 
Music Elective 


Units 
) 


a 


9 
fn 


2d Semester 
Mus. 161—Symphonie Litera- 
WD ee Se eta Uae sd ACS 
Mus. 106D—Advaneed Voice_ 
Mus. 140D—Advaneed 
Instruments: 2ieareeeo Mod 
Musie Activity 
Music Elective 


195 


Units 


Units 
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MUSIC AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION COMBINATION 


Bachelor of Arts degree with a major leading to a special secondary 
credential in music and a general elementary credential. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


ist Semester 


H.E. 10—Nutrition and 

Fiealtp ois Ope Co eae 2 
Hist. 4A—Intro. to History... 3 
Sci. 15—Physics of Musie___ 3 
Eng. 18A—English Composi- 

Hon) Lee eee a bie 3 
Musie 6A—Voice I_________ 1 
Music 1B—Musicianship II. 2 
Music 20A—Percussion Instr. 2 
P.E. 18A—Games of Lower 

Organization’. 222 ua 4 
Muse vActivitye 2. ose ae 0 


Units 


2d Semester Units 


Hist. 4B—Intro. to History. 3 
Sci. 5}0A—Physiology ~_____ 3 
Eng. 40B—World Literature 3 
Music 6B—Voice II________ a 
Music 1C—Musicianship III. 2 
Music 20B—Brass Instru- 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ist Semester 


Psy. 1A—General Psychology 3 . 
*Math. 10—Principles of 


Mathematies ~.._-__1 0 -2_- 34 
Sci. 60A—General Zoology. 4 
Musie 20C—Woodwind In- 

struments 5c 3S ee! 2 
Music 30C—Piano III______ 1 
Musie 83C—Harmony III__-_ 3 
P.E. 14—Rhythmic Activities 4 
Music Activity ».--.--_..__- 0 

164 


Units 


ments... eee 2 
P.E. 16A—Folk Dancing__.. 4 
Minor Elective ~.._._.____- vs 
Musie Activity ___._-_---_- 0 

163 
2d Semester Units 


Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 

Ed. 177—Growth and De- 
velopment of the Child__. 2 

Hist. 88B—California History 3 


Sci. 160—Nature Study_____ + 
Music 30D—Piano IV_____- 1 
Music 3D—Harmony IV____ 3 


P.E. 18B—Lead Up Games... 4 
Musie Activity, -..-_2L 20 


*If student passes standard tests in mathematics with high grade he 


may be excused from Math. 10. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 175—Educational Psych. 3 
Ed. 190 (Elem.)—Elemen- © 
tary Procedure 
Ed. 190 (Mus. El.)—Ele- 
mentary Music Edueation. 2 
Music 104A—Musie History 


and Appreciation ________ ae 
Ed. 190 (Voeal)—Methods 
of Teaching Vocal Music__ 3 


P.E. 162A—Theory of Ele- 
mentary School Activities. 1 
MustevActivity ee 0 


SENIOR 


1st Semester Units 


Ed. 170—Philosophy of Ed.. 2 
Ed. 192 (Elem.)—Dir. 


PLGA CINE.) he a es 4 
Hd. 198A—Teaching Prob- 

TOM Re ee a 
Musie 30E—Piano V_______ 1 
Musie 6C—Voice III_______ 1 
Musie 121—Orchestration __ 2 
Ed. 190 (Instr.)—Meth. of 

Teach. Instr. Music___-__ 3 
Music Activity 2202) 2254 0 

14 


2d Semester Units 
Pol. Sci. 101—American Inst. 2 
Ed. 121—<Audio Visual _____ - 
I.A.173A—Ind. Art for Elem. 2 
Ed. 178—Secondary Educa- 
ELOY ON Ui sor an La Cae Ne De 
Ed. 190 (Mus. Sec.)—Sec- 
ond-Musie Education ___. 2 
Ed. 191 (Mus.)—Introduc- 
tion to Music Teaching___ 1 
Musie 120—Instr. Cond.____ 2 
Musie 20D—String Instru- 
WSU Gee eer eine, SU ae Z 
P.E. 162B—Theory of Elem. 
School Activities ~~. -____ 1 
Music Wetivity? 22. ro 0 
15 
YEAR 
2d Semester Units 


Ed. 192 (Mus.)—Dir. 
Rexeniir Ye ea. 4 
Ed. 193B—Teaching Prob- 
lems 
Ed. 136—Tests and Measure- 
ments 
Music 104B—Musie Hist. 


BWOV AN DDE: tae oe ees, 2 
Music 30F—Piano VI__-_-. 1 
Music 6D—Voice IV_____-- me 
TSIVGh oe oe eee y 
Wusie: A chiviby; 2 ok ee 0 
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The following courses to be taken during summer sessions or in 


added semesters: 


Music 160—Form and An- 
SIVSIS ee ee UE yo A De 2 
I.E. 171—Manipulative Work 2 
Musie 161—Symphonic Lit- 
erature : 
I.E. 172—Manipulative Work 2 
English 


Art 106—HElementary Art... 3 
Social Science Elective_____ = 
Musie 140A-B—Advanced 
Instr., or 
Musie 106A-B—Advanced 
V 01Geh ee Ee es eee i. 
Electives to fill out minor__ 4 


Music and Junior High Combination Majors * 


Music and Early Child Educ. Combination Majors * 


* For information regarding these combinations consult the Head of 


the Music Department, 
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MUSIC MINORS 
Public School Music 
LOWER DIVISION 


Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. 


Units 
Music 1A-B—Musicianship I and II_-_.______-___ 4 
Musie GA—Voilce, she 8 se ee 8 See es ee a 
Music 6B—Voice for Elementary Teachers_____________________ 1 
Music '30A-B-C-D—Piano | Ue oe es 4 
. UPPER DIVISION 
Ed. 190 (Mus. E].)—Musie Ed. for Elementary Teachers________~_ 2 
Music 124—Conducting for Elementary Teachers_________-______ 2 
Music 104A or 104B—Musie History and Appreciation_______~___ 2 
Music? ‘Activities’ 200 Co eee 4 
20 
Orchestra and Band Instruments 
LOWER DIVISION 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a string or wind instrument. 
Music 1A-B—-Musicianship I .and, JI... o> 2s se ee 4 
Six units chosen from the following :_+.. U-2. os 2c oleae 6 
Music 20A, 20B, 20C, or 20D (Percussion, Brass, Woodwind, or 
String Instruments) 
Instrumental, Activities (6... 222.20. eee eee Za 
UPPER DIVISION 
Instrumental Activities "20. 220 22 ee ace 4 
Music* 120—Instrumental, Conducting 4 )!____ 2 te ee 2 
Music 140A-B—Advanced Instruments ________________________ 2 
20 
Early Childhood Education Music 
LOWER DIVISION 
Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, and to sing in 
tune. 
Music: 6A-—-Voice, Becta ee ee ee eee ms 
Musie 6B—Voice for Early Childhood Education majors_________ 1 
Music 1A-B—Musicianship I and IT_-~___~___-_-______ ee 4 


Music. 30A-B-C-D—Piano =e ee ae ee ee ee 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Units 
Ed. 190 (Mus. ECE) —Early Childhood Musie Education___~__-_-__ 2 
Music 104A or B—Music History and Appreciation_____-_____-_- 2 
Music 113A-B—Music for Festivals, Plays, and Pageants_________ y, 
NESTORIAN CEIVItiCs! i." 23 DARE 78 ye 2 2 Oe 8 4 
20 

Liberal Arts Minor in Music 
LOWER DIVISION 

EEO Ar WER BICIA ICID Ok pee ee eee ee Ree 24 
And nine units chosen from the following: _-._________________ 9 


Music 30A-B-C-D—Piano (1 unit each) 

Music 3A-B—Harmony (3-3) 

Music 6A-B-C-D—Voice (1 unit each) 

Music 40A-B-C-D—Advanced Instruments (1 unit each) 
Music Activities (1 unit each) — 


UPPER DIVISION 


Nine units ‘chosen, from the following: (2.2 22 2k S28 ee a 9 


Musie 130A-B-C-D—Advaneed Piano (1 unit each) 

Music 106A-B-C-D—Advanced Voice (1 unit each) 

Musie 104A-B—Music History and Appreciation. (2-2 

Music 160—Form and Analysis (2) 

Music 161—Symphonic Literature (2) 

Musie 140A-B-C-D—Advanced Instruments (1 unit each) 

Music Activities (1 unit each) — 

20 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES* 


LOWER DIVISION 


Music X—Voice (El. and E.C.E.) (0-1) 


A credit course, if desired, for those failing to qualify for Music 1A 
or Music 6A. (Note: Credit can be used as an elective, but will not 
count toward major or minor music requirements. ) 


Music X—Piano (E.C.E.) (0-1) 

A credit course, if desired, for Early Childhood Education majors 
who are not qualified to meet entrance requirements for H.C.E. Section 
of Music 380A. (Note: Credit can be used as an elective, but will not 
count toward major or minor music requirements. ) 


Music 1A—Musicianship | (2) 

Elements of sight-singing, notation, tone and rhythm thinking. LHar- 
drill on: intervals and chords in key relation, leading to dictation of 
melodies. 

Prerequisite: Ability to carry a tune. 


* A Material and Service fee of $1.00 per unit per semester is charged 
for the eres Music courses: Music 8, 9, 10, 18, 20, (except 20A) 26, 
GAO oO Us OS eG Oa LO, pedasealne Os 127, 128, 129, 130, and 131. 
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Music 1B—Musicianship II (2) 
A continuation of 1A leading to dictation of three or four-part har- 
monizations in phrase and period length. 


Music 1C—Musicianship III (2) 


A continuation of 1A and B. Development of feeling for multiple 
rhythmic patterns. 


Music 3A-B—Harmony I-II (3-3) 

Intervals in scale relation, chord structure, cadences, four-part har- 
monization of melodies by section and phrase; by-tones, simple treatment 
of dominant, subdominant, supertonic, submediant, and mediant harmonies. 
Rhythmie principles governing harmonization. Keyboard practice, cre- 
ative work. 

Prerequisite: Music 1A and 380A. 


Music 3C-D—Harmony III-IV (3-3) 

A continuation of Music 3A-B. Nonchordal effects, chromatic har- 
monies, and simple counterpoint. Extensive analysis of music of the 
masters, and creative work. 


Music 4A-B—Music for Enjoyment (2-2) 
A course in history and appreciation designed especially to meet the 
needs of P.E. students and others desiring a cultural course in music. 


Music 6A-B-C-D—Voice I-II-I11-I1V (1 unit each semester) 


Principles of voice production including posture, breath control, 
vowel formation, resonance, diction, and legato. Ensemble and individual 
singing of simple songs and exercises in English and Italian. 

Prerequisite: Ability to carry a tune. 


Music 6B—Voice for Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
Teachers (1) 


Continuation of Voice I with somewhat greater emphasis on indi- 
vidual singing and interpretation of songs on the grade school level. 
Special study of the child voice. 


Music 8A-B-C-D—Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs (1 unit each 
semester) 


A study of the best choral literature for men and women, with 
emphasis on tone production, diction, dynamics, and precision and sincerity 
of ensemble interpretation. Both accompanied and a cappella experience. 
Public appearances and radio programs. Open to all college students, 
after preliminary examination, upon consent of the instructor. One hour, 
three times per week. 


Music 9A-B-C-D—Orchestra (1 unit each semester) 


The study and performance of the standard orchestral and symphonic 
music. Public appearances include a formal concert each term. Open to 
all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral instrument, 
with the consent of the instructor. One hour, three times per week. 
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Music 10A-B-C-D—Band (1 unit each semester) 

The study and performance of the standard band repertoire. Public 
appearances at football games, rallies, and concerts. Open to all students 
who have had experience in playing a band instrument, with the consent 
of the instructor. One hour, three times per week. 


Music 18A-B-C-D—A Cappella Choir (1 unit each semester) 

The study and performance of standard classical polyphonie and 
modern choral and a cappella music. Emphasis on correct tone produc- 
tion, ensemble effects, and aesthetic beauty of interpretation. Public per- 
formances, concert tours, and radio performances. Open after pre- 
liminary tryout, by permission of the instructor, to students having had 
choral experience. 


Music 20A—Percussion Instruments (2) 

A study of the technical aspects of the various percussion instru- 
ments with special emphasis upon accuracy of rhythm and rudimentary 
drumming. : 


Music 20B—Brass Instruments (2) 


A study of the technical problems involved in the playing of the brass 
instruments. Performing capacity is developed upon one instrument and 
playing experience is given upon the others. One ensemble period is 
required each week in addition to the class work. 


Music 20C—Woodwind Instruments (2) 
Same as 20B for the brass instruments. 


Music.20D—String Instruments (2) 
Same as 20B for the brass instruments. 


Music 26A-B-C-D—Chamber Music (1 unit each semester) 

The study and performance of standard compositions and arrange- 
ments for string trio, quartet, quintet, ete. Open, after examination, to 
instrumental players of satisfactory technical proficiency and musical 
knowledge. tL al ie | 


Music 27A-B-C-D—Brass Choir (1 unit each semester) 

The study and performance of standard original compositions and 
arrangements for brass ensemble. Open to AAR as brass ers 
talists. ‘ ‘ ela an | 


Music 28A-B-C-D—Woodwind Ensemble (1 unit each sane 

The study and performance of standard original compositions and 
arrangements for woodwind instruments. Open to proficient performers 
upon the woodwind instruments. 


Music 29A-B-C-D—Small Vocal Ensemble (1 unit each semester) 


Study and performance of musical literature ideally suited to small 
groups. Men’s Quartet, Women’s Double Quartet, and Mixed Madrigal 
Group. Frequent public appearances and opportunity for raido pro- 
grams. 
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Music 30A-B-C-D-E-F—Piano I-II-III1-IV-V-Vi (1 unit each 
semester ) 

Class work in piano, stressing the fundamental principles of correct 
and intelligent playing. Provision for individual development according 
to individual needs. Emphasis in lower division upon sight reading and 
playing of accompaniments and rhythms of the type needed in the public 
schools. Upon completion of Piano IV, students are expected to play 
readily and accurately, accompaniments of a grade of difficulty encoun- 
tered in public school assembly singing. 


Music 30A-B-C-D—Piano (E.C.E.) I-II-III-IV (1 unit each 
semester ) 

For Early Childhood Education majors, with special emphasis on 
the needs of a teacher. Prepares students in memory, repertoire, sight 
reading, keyboard harmony and improvisation to meet the requirements 
for entrance to student teaching. 

Admission to these courses by examination. Harly Childhood Edu- 
cation students failing to meet the entrance requirements for piano 
30A (E.C.E.) must immediately enroll in Music E.C.E. Piano X. 


Music 40A-B-C-D—Advanced Instruments (1 unit each semester) 

For advanced students upon their major instrument. This course is 
designed to develop the performing ability of the individual student. Class 
lessons and individual instruction will be offered according to the circum- 
stances. Accredited master teachers are available for private study upon 
the instrument at a nominal fee. 


Science 15—Physics of Music (3) 


A study of the fundamentals of acoustics and their application in 
the science of music. This course may be used in fulfilling the science 
requirements. 


P.E. 54A4A—Marching Tactics (3) 


A physical education course limited to band members, but satisfying 
lower division) physical education requirements for men. Offered fall 
semester only, in connection with marching band. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Music 104A-B—Music History and Appreciation (2-2) 

The first semester follows the development of music from ancient 
times through the classic period. The second semester includes the 
romantic and modern periods. Representative music of all periods is 
analyzed and compared. 


Music 106A-B-C-D—Advanced Voice (1 unit each semester) 


Continued development of breath control, tone production, and vocal 
flexibility in varied scale passages and arpeggios. Hmphasis on interpre- 
tation of the art song and opera arias. Students will appear in recital. 


Music 108A-B-C-D—Men’s and Women’s Glee Club (1 unit each 
semester ) 


A continuation of 8A-B-C-D. 
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Music 109A-B-C-D—Orchestra (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 9A-B-C-D. 


Music 110A-B-C-D—Band (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 10A-B-C-D. 


Music 113A-B—Music for Festivals, Plays, and Pageants (1-1) 


Develops skill in guidance of children’s creative music experiences, 
for a wide variety of dramatizations. Original music will be composed 
for various activities and interests. Class closely integrated with Edu- 
cation 162A-B, Early Childhood Education Play Activities. 


Music 118A-B-C-D—A Cappella Choir 
A continuation of Music 18A-B-C-D. 


Music 120—Instrumental Conducting (2) 


The history of the art of conducting, time-beating, and score read- 
ing. Technique of the baton. A course preparing the student through 
much actual experience in conducting. 


Music 121—Orchestration (2) 


A study of the tone, range, technical possibilities, and transposi- 
tion of all orchestra and band instruments. Arrangements of standard 
compositions for strings, brass, and woodwind, and the orchestration of 
original work. 


Music i24—Methods of Conducting for Elementary Teachers (2) 


A study of musical terminology and expression marks; music mate- 
rials for pupil organizations of all grades; practical methods of organiz- 
ing and conducting such organizations as rhythm bands, harmonica and 
saxette bands, choral groups and orchestras. Much practice is obtained 
in conducting simple music materials. 


Music 125—Choral Conducting (2) 


Practical methods in the technique of choral conducting, including 
use of the hands, and principles of interpretation. Emphasis on correct 
classification and use of the various voices in junior and senior high 
school. Experience in conducting both within the class and with other 
organizations. Analysis of standard choruses and songs suitable for use 
in junior and senior high school. 

Prerequisites: Music 120 or Ed. 190 (Voeal). 


Music 126A-B-C-D—Chamber Music (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 26A-B-C-D. 


Music 127A-B-C-D—Brass Choir (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 27A-B-C-D. 


Music 128A-B-C-D—Woodwind Ensemble (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 28A-B-C-D. 


Music 129A-B-C-D—Small Vocal Ensemble (1 unit each semester) 
A continuation of 29A-B-C-D. 
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Music 130A-B-C-D—Advanced Piano (1 unit each semester) 


A continuation of 30C-D-E-F, with greater emphasis on solo play- 
ing and accompaniments of a more difficult grade. 


Music 131A-B—Piano Ensemble (1 unit each semester) 


For advanced students. <A study of four and eight-hand piano com- 
positions and transcriptions by classic, romantic, and modern composers, 
culminating in a recital each semester. It may be counted as a music 
activity. 


Music 1832A-B—Piano Accompanying (1 unit each semester) 


A credit course for students playing accompaniments under super- 
vision in the public schools or in vocal or instrumental classes at the 
college. May be counted for musie activity credit upon approval of the 
head of the Music Department. 


Music 140A-B-C-D—Advanced Instruments (1 unit per semester) 
(A continuation of 40A-B-C-D.) 


Music 160—Form and Analysis (2) 


Analysis of the simple structural elements and some of the larger 
forms. Material used is largely from classic and romantic schools. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 


Music 161—Symphonic Literature (2) 
A course in advanced appreciation. Analysis of representative sym- 
phonie works of romantic and modern periods, with special emphasis on 


modern symphonic developments. 
Prerequisites: Music 160 and 104A or B. 


Ed. 190 (Mus. El.)—Music Education for the Elementary Teacher (2) 


Methods and materials for teaching music in the elementary grades. 
Development of the singing tone, curing of monotones, creative songs and 
rhythms, music appreciation through singing and listening. 


Ed. 190 (Mus. E.C.E.)—Music Education for Teachers in Early Child- 
hood Education (2) 


Methods of teaching music in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades, with emphasis on appreciation, creative rhythms, and 
development of melodic feeling. 


Ed. 190 (Mus. Sec.)—Music Education for Teachers in Junior and 
Senior High Schools (2) 


Methods of teaching music in junior and senior high schools. 
Special atteution to the changing voice, development of three and four- 
part singing, and music appreciation, embracing simple musical forms, 
song interpretation, and choral procedure. 


Ed. 190 (Vocal)—Methods of Teaching Vocal Music (3) 


Methods and materials are thoroughly explored for teaching voice 
and for conducting glee clubs, choruses, voice classes, and all choral 
groups encountered in the public schools. Practical experience is given 
in teaching and conducting the music materials studied. 
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Ed. 190 (Instr.)—Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music (3) 


The procedures involved in the teaching of instruments in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Special attention is given to the tech- 
nical aspects of the individual instruments and the materials available for 
orchestra, band, and instrumental ensembles. 


Ed. 191 (Mus.)—Introduction to Music Teaching (1) 


Carefully directed observation of various types of music classes and 
problems in the grades, junior high school, and senior high school. Obser- 
vations are followed by group discussion with emphasis on the best fea- 
tures of teaching observed. 


Ed. 192 (Mus.)—Directed Teaching in Music (4) 
One conference and five hours practice for each two units. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. JACOBS, Head of Department 
Dr. ALTUS Mr. DURFLINGER Dr. BEAVER 


THE MINOR IN PSYCHOLOGY 


The minor in psychology is offered primarily for students in the 
fields of letters and sciences who are not working toward a teaching 
credential. However, those students in education who expect to enter a 
graduate school of education immediately upon completing their under- 
graduate work will find it advisable to have a strong background in 
psychology. 

Sixteen units, six of which must be in the lower division, are 
required for the minor. 


Suggested for Teaching Suggested for Liberal 
Majors Arts Majors 
Units Units 
Psy. 1A—Gen. Psychology__ 3 Psy. 1A—Gen. Psychology__ 3 
Psy. 1B—Gen. Psychology__ 3 Psy. 1B—Gen. Psychology__ 3 
Psy. 155—Mental Testing___ 3 Psy. 120—Psychology of 
Psy. 175—Edue. Psychology 3 Personality “22222 aa 3 
Psy. 178—Psychology of Ex- Psy. 150—Social Psychology 2 
ceptional Children ______ 2 Psy. 160—Mental Hygiene__ 3 
Psy. 180—Contemporary Psy. 180—Contemporary 
Psy CHOLS Vase oe oe Z Psychology 2222220 a 
16 16 


LOWER DIVISION 


Psychology 1A. General Psychology (3) I and II 

A beginning course which aims to introduce the student to the 
subject matter, methods and techniques of scientific psychology. Empha- 
sis is placed upon the basic principles which underlie the prediction and 
control of human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, 
classroom demonstrations and discussions. A sophomore course, not in 
general open to freshmen. 

Prerequisite: A college course in biological science, preferably 
physiology. 
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Psychology 1B. General Psychology (3) Lioratl 


A continuation of General Psychology 1A, with considerable time 
devoted to the study of the higher types of human behavior. The student 
will be introduced to the classic and recent experiments in the various 
fields of scientific psychology. Lectures, text book and collateral read- 
ings, and reports. 

Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 


Psychology 5. College Work Techniques (1) I or Iil 

Laboratory practices in the techniques employed in doing college 
work. Includes analysis of individual practices und their effectiveness 
in reading of various types, note taking, habits of concentration, use of 
library, preparation of papers, taking examinations, ete. The aim is to 
increase effectiveness in these functions. by providing remedial work 
where improvement appears essential. This course is of value not merely 
to the student personally, but also to the prospective teacher. 


Psychology 10. Applied Psychology (3) I or II 
This course deals with the application of psychology to law, medi- 
cine, religion, public service, industry, and business. Lectures, textbook 
and collateral reading. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Psycholoty 120. Psychology of Personality (3) I or II 


Present day analysis and measurement of personality, from the 
theoretical and practical viewpoints; traits and types of personalities; 
relationship of individuality, character, and personality. 


Psychology 137. Statistical Methods in Psychology (3) Be Ore 


The statistical measures and devices most commonly used in 
handling psychological and educational data will be studied. Data will 
be used from current experimental problems in psychology and education. 
Emphasis will be placed on interpretation as well as on computation. 

(This course is identical with Education 137.) 


Psychology 150. Social Psychology (2) ioral 

A study of the psychological phenomena of social behavior and the 
influence of the social group on the development of the individual during 
infancy, adolescence and early adulthood. Ways of crowd and group 
behavior and their effect upon individual development through suggestion 
and imitation will be considered. Also to be considered are the effects 
of public opinion and social control, racial and group prejudice, propa- 
ganda, and opinions about sex differences and race differences. 

(Same as Sociology 150.) 


Psychology 155. Mental Testing (3) I or II 

The history of psychometrics, with especial emphasis upon the 
origin of the Binet-Simon tests, will be considered. Individual verbal 
and performance tests will be demonstrated by the instructor. Students 
will be given opportunity to administer certain of the tests under super- 
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vision. 'This course is a prerequisite for Psychology 165, Clinical Psy- 
chology. 


Psychology 160. Mental Hygiene (3) I or II 

The causes, prevention and treatment of mental disorders, Funda- 
mental principles of mental health in the school, the home, and society- in 
general. Emphasis will be placed upon the mental hygiene of adult life. 
Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, and case studies illustrating 
the progressive course of mental disturbances. 


Psychology 165. Clinical Psychology (2) I or II 
An introductory, practical course in the diagnosis of behavior dis- 
orders of children. Students will have the opportunity to gain firsthand 
knowledge of the procedures followed in a psychological clinic. Several 
field trips will be taken during the semester. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 155. 


Psychology 175. Educational Psychology (3) I and II 
Stresses application of the principles and findings of General 
Psychology to the educative process. Special emphasis is laid on learn- 
ing as it functions in the school environment. Prerequisites are General 
Psychology and Growth and Development of the Child. 
(This course is identical with Education 175.) 


Psychology 178. Psychology of Exceptional Children (2) I or II 


A study of handicapped children both mentally and physically and 
also a study of those with superior endowment. ‘The special favorable 
or unfavorable traits are considered in respect to their educational and 
social implications, the needs of the children determined and methods of 
guidance recommended. 


Psychology 180. Contemporary Psychology (2) I or II 


Designed as a final course for psychology minors. The emphasis 
of this course will be upon the significant aspects of current psychological 
research. The class will be conducted as a seminar in which each indi- 
vidual student will present the results of his reading on some con- 
temporary psychological problem. Required of seniors minoring in 
psychology. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. GIRVETZ 


(For list of courses and their description see under Social Science.) 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT* 


Hazet W. SEveRy, M.A., D.Sci.O., (Head of Department) ___- Chemistry 


PRiDEReR ea ADDICOTT, Pa oe eS Botany, Bacteriology 
TRA RE NS) A. Peseta eee ee Ta aie rete ae Industrial Physics 
ERNEST L. BICKERDIKE, Ph.D.-~~-~__+---.- Chemistry, Physics, Geology 
MaRY~ Mi ERickson;; Phi Dieiseese se toe eas Physiology, Anatomy 
Witvarp L. MoRary,. PRD. 22ee se eee Chemistry and Physiology 
iweb NOBLE, Phi E) ee ee ce Lk ae A ey gd el yl aa Zoology 
STANLEY 1H. + RAUCH, M.S 323.05 oy toe eh ek Physics, Mathematics 
FELen hb. Swear -PhiDs 2s. Cee, swe doe tele Physiology 
PAL ie WV AC oie) VE A een eats ee OTR OE ae Chemistry 
PTABRINGION + VV ELLA, MeAesaa te eee Biological Sciences 
PLUM VY TITAMG, OP tet rae oe tL ee On eh Physics 


Crarurs Do WoODHOUSE.” McA lo a ee Mineralogy 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Courses are designed primarily for the following groups of students: 
(1) Those who wish an A.B. degree with a major in either Bio- 
logical or Physical Science without a teaching: credential. 


(2) Students who wish an A.B. degree with a major in Biological 
or Physical Science, with a second major in Junior High 
School Education, thereby obtaining a Junior High School 
teaching credential. . 

(3) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
Science courses are used as minors. 

(4) Those who wish to meet the State requirement of 14 units of 
Science, in lower division, for any A.B. degree. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR GRADUATION WITH A MAJOR 
IN BIOLOGICAL OR PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Candidates for degrees, with a major or a minor in Science, must 


fulfill all the State Board and Institutional requirements which are stated 
on page 28. 


Scholarship: Students majoring or minoring in the department must 
maintain an average grade of not less than C in all courses offered as 
part of that major or minor. 

Foreign Language: Students who plan to graduate with an A.B. 
degree in these majors must complete 10 units of either French or German. 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged, in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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MAJOR REQUIREMENTS 


Major in Biological Science or Physical Science 


Of the 120 units required for graduation not more than 40 units 
may be strictly Biological or Physical Science courses, depending upon 
the major. Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Biological 
Science or Physical Science must also complete two minors, or an addi- 
tional major and one minor. Suggest minors be chosen from the fol- 
lowing: History, Political Science, Economics, or Sociology; Foreign 
Language (French or German); English, Education, or a Biological 
Science major may have a Physical Science minor, and a Physical Science 
major may have a Biological Science minor. 


Junior High School Credential 


This credential may be secured by completing the required work for 
a Biological or Physical Science major, one minor and the additional 
education courses required for this credential. 

Additional courses required for the Junior High School credential: 


Units 
History of Education $22 -27232222ue oe eee eee 2 
Junior High ‘School Procedutece.2._ 22225-- eeee 5 
Educational .Philosophy 3-262 D2 ee eo 8 eee 2 
Directed Teaching, Junior High School____________________ 8 
Education ‘Hiective oo Loos Se eet ee 2 
SUGGESTED BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 
First Year 
1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Sci. 1A or 2A—Chemistry_3 or 5 Sci. 1B or 2B—Chemistry_3 or 5 
Sci. 40A—Botany ~_-_----__ 4 Sci. 40B—Botany ~___----_~- 4 
Eng. 18A—English ~.___-_~- 3 Eng. 18B—English ~___--__ 3 
Social Science Elective_____ 3 Social Science Elective_____ 3 
P.E. Freshman Activities___. 4 P.E. Freshman Activities__._. #4 
Elective (if Chem. 1A taken) 3 Elective (if Chem. 1B taken) 3 


154 or 163 153 or 164 
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Second Year 


Ist Semester Units 
Sci. 60A—Zoology ~-_______ 4 
Sccial Science HElective_____ 3 
Fr. 1A—French —__--______ 5 


P.E.—Sophomore Activities. #4 
Meri Ves: fee Oe Se 


2d Semester Units 


Sci. 60B—Zoology ~-___---- 4 

Sci. 50A—Physiology, or | 

Sci. 50C—Physiology, or 

Sci. 52—Anatomy or Bacte- 
riology (select 3 units) 


ee Se a eek 3 
Social Science Elective_____ 5 
Er. 1B—French —_~.~_-____— 5 


P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 
Elective (take if had Chem. 
DASE) geeticliin de ieee ees ye 


Third Year 


ist Semester Units 


*Sci. 163—Embryology or 
*Sci. 150—Adv. Physiology__ 3 
*Sci. 148—Plant Physiology. 3 


Psy. 1A—Psychology ~_____ 3 
P.E.— Junior Electives ____ 4 
Electives Minor ~_________ 6 


*Select six units from this group 


Fourth Year 


1st Semester Units 

Sci. 175—Heredity or 
Sci. 145—Economic Biology 

or 
Sci. 170—Comparative Biol- 

fag a pt i per 8 Pe S 
Ed. 136—Tests and Measure- 

JNONGR? cope eeu ee De 


rAd A ene RE cont J A 6 
Eid. 175—Edue. Psychology__ 3 


14 


2d Semester Units 
Pol. Sci. 101—American Po- 
litical Institutions _.______ Ws 
Ed. 57—Intro. to Education. 3 
Sci. 165—Microtechnique ___ 1-2 
P.E.—Junior Activities ____ 4 
Electives Minor _________._.__ 6 
Sci. 140—Taxonomic Botany 
or 
Sci. 162—Vertebrates Zool- 
ogy or 
Sci. 164—Entomology ______ ERs 
164 
2d Semester Units 
Sci. 161—Advanced Nature 
PUOUU Vt are ad hoe tae 7 
Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- 
OpMeD tte eee cee 2 


Sci. 182—Biological Seminar 0 
Electives for Minor or Gen- 
CPS beh ee a ee 10 
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SUGGESTED PHYSICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 
First Year 


1st Semester Units 
Sci. 2A—Inorganie Chemistry 5 
Eng.18—English Composition 3 
Social Science Hlective______ 
Math. 1A—College Algebra__ 3 
P.E.—Freshman Activities... 4 


143 


2d Semester Units 
Sci. 2B—Inorganic Chemistry 5 
Eng.18—Hnglish Composition 3 
Social Science Elective______ 
Math. 2—Trigonometry _.__. 3 
P.E.—Freshman Activities __ 


2 
143 


Second Year 


1st Semester 
Sci. 20A—Physies ~-_______ + 
Sci. 5A—Organice Chemistry, . 
or 
Sci. 30A—Geology, or 


Units 


2d Semester Units 
Sci. 20B—Physics ~-________ 4 
Sci. 5B—Organic Chemistry, 
or 
Sci. 830B—Geology, or 


Sci. 32A—Mineralogy ~_____ 3 Sci. 32B—Mineralogy ~_-__ 3 
Social Science Elective______ 3 Social Science Elective______ a 
Fr. 1A—French or German. 5 Fr. 1B—French or German_. 5 
P.E.—Sophomore Activities. 4 P.E. Freshman Activities____ #4 
Hleetivewe. ee 2 lective: eee “2 
173 174 
Third Year 


Ist Semester 


Psy. 1A—General Psychology 3 
Sci. 121A—Advanced Physics, 

or 
Sci. 180—Petrology, or 
Sci. 182—Meteorology _.____ 3 
Advanced Chemistry (101a, 

105a, 106, 108, or 110) ____2-3 
P.E. 160A—Junior Activities 4 
Electives Minor 222 8 


Units 


2d Semester Units 


Ed. 57—Introduction to Edue. 3 

Pol. Sei. 101—Advanced Pol. 
Inst) i... Ee eee Z 

Sci. 121B—Advanced Physics, 


or 
Sci. 121C—Advanced Physics, 

or 
Sci. 131—Seminar in Ores___ 3 
Advanced Chemistry (100, 

101b, 105b, 109, or 111) ___2-38 
P.E. 160B—Junior Activities #4 
Blectives Minor 2 2 Se 9) 


153-163 
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Fourth Year 


1st Semester Units 2d Semester Units 
Sci. 184—Special Problems in Sci. 120B—Laboratory Tech- 
Physical Science ____~____2-3 nique for Physical Sci._.__ 2 
Sci. 120A—Laboratory Tech- Ed. 177—Growth and Devel- 
nique for Physical Sci.____ af opment of the Child_______ 2 
Ed. 1836—Ed. Tests and Meas- Sci. 182—Science Seminar___ 0 
rements 28 JF) ees 2 Electives—General or 
Ed. 175—Ed. Psychology____ 3 Minor. Hy ee A eee 8-11 
Electives Minors ___________ 6 ee 
—— 11-14 
14-15 


Notgs.—Courses and electives must be chosen to make a total of 120 
units, of which 40 units must be science. 


PRE-NURSING CURRICULUM 


Many modern schools of nursing require a year of college work as 
prerequisite for entrance to the nursing training. The requirements in 
such a pre-nursing course vary rather widely among different schools of 
nursing. ‘The candidate should be familiar with the requirements of the 
school in which she plans to take her practical training. This college has 
a tentative curriculum, which meets the needs of several of the nursing 
schools, and which may be readily adapted, under the direction of the 
adviser, to meet the needs of any specific training school. 

The pre-nursing candidate is required to maintain a C average, 
while carrying the following program, or its equivalent: 


Pre-Nursing Curriculum—One Year 


First Semester 


. Units 
TnSlish sAGAr Beis. COmpostion oo 2 oe on ee 2 3 
Sociology 1—Introductory Sociology, or 
Sociology 2—Social Institutions, or 
Economics 2—Survey of Economies_____ 2 eee eee 3 
BorcneeanuA-——P physiology, — 4 ee a 3 
Bee AD eee TT Fh CTI pa at ct ce er ase inbaewin x tptal ae: She Minas) 3 or 4 
sciences A—Inorganic Chemistry._.-2 0-02 S 
Physical Education 1A-B—Freshman Activities__.__._.__._.__________ 1 
16 or 17 
Second Semester 
English 18A—English Composition ~____-_____-_____________ 3 
Science 1B—Inorganie Chemistry ~_____--~-_-_~-__- ee 3 
science 50 B—Physiologyussese 2 La ea ore ee s 
Science, 55—Bacteriology. 22.55.20  L0sL Aes ie ee Sa 4 
Psychology 1A—General Psychology ~--------------_---..-.__-- 3 
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If the pre-nursing candidate decides to stay on, or return to work 
toward a degree, this program will count as one year’s credit. 

By recent agreement with the State Board of Education, this college 
will grant a year of college credit toward the completion of a bachelor’s 
degree for the completion of a two years’ nursing course in an accredited 
institution. Graduates of three-year accredited institutions and others , 
with advanced credit, will be evaluated individually by the credentials 
committee. . 

A combination of degree and nursing credential will, in general, 
require five years above the pre-nursing year. . 


MINOR—CHEMISTRY 


Lower Division— Units 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Science 2A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry ~-__._---__-_-_--- 6 or 10 
Science 5A-B—Organic; Chemistry 2. --5 54-2) ee eo 6 

12 or 16 

Upper Division— 

Must take 6 units or more from the following to make 18 units: 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry ~-.__.____-______-______ 3 
Science 101A-B—Food and Textile Chemistry _____--_________ 4 
Science 105A-B—Quantitative Analysis __._______________-___ 6 
Science 106—Industrial Chemistry _.-______________________- 3 
Science 110—Chemical Technique —~_~-_.~__-__.___2-__ 3 
Science 108—Physical Chemistry —..- 0 ee AS 

Total 2. 8 222k pee ees eee ee 18 or 22 


MINOR—PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Lower Division— 


Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 

Science 2A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry ~_._-___________ 6 or 10 
Science 5A-B—Organic Chemistry, or 

Science 20—Physics, or 

Science’ 30-—Geologyilscieca)_f.. 0 See ee See ee 6 


12 or 16 
Upper Division— 
Six upper division units may be chosen from the following: 


Science 100—Physiological Chemistry ~_____________________ 3 
Science 105A-B—Quantitative Analysis _________________ 6 
Science 106—Industrial Chemistry ~~... _____________--____ mf 
Science 110—Chemical Technology ~________________-______ 3 
Science 108—Physical Chemistry ~~ _-- La .bs2s2L ai 3 
Science 121—Advanced Physies —__._____ su. ue 3 


Total anits: for ‘minor. oe eee ee ee ee eee 18 to 22 
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MINORS IN THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
MINOR—BOTANY 


Lower Division— Units 
Science -40A-B—General.. Botany =. 2022-U2- Neen ee eb Ss 8 
Science 50C—General Physiology, or 
Selence n+ ACteriology. 2 ena os so ooo oe a ee S 

11 


Upper Division— 
Hight or 9 units from the following, at least 3 of which must be in a 
laboratory course: 
Science 140—Taxonomic Botany -_--------__-------------- 3 or 4 


Science 145—Economic Biology ~-------_------~-_--------~- me! 
mcienee. 148—-Plant' Physiology’ * 2. 2250s eae ee a 
*Science 161—Advanced Nature Study___----_____---__---__ 2 
Science 165—Microtechnique -—.2--.-.-.__-_~_~-----~L__-=-- ore 
Science 170—Comparative Biology  ~__-------____-------_-- 3 
SCIEN COU fF LCP Odi tyre ek, OE Pe ee ec e 3 

8 or9 

TOTO T CE EOME GNOP S22 SS ee a eee 19 or 20 


MINOR—PHYSIOLOGY 
Lower Division— 


Sciente 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry____-_____--_-______ 3 

SYP reo ON ILS OAT TATE oi eT ec er RO, a AS SS hI 3 

6 units from the following: 

Science 1B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or________ 3 | 

Science 50B—Physiology, or —~~_--___----_-_______- oe Oo 

Science 50C—General Physiology ~~___------------- 3 i — 
ys 


In the case of Physical Education majors, Science 52 may be sub- 
stituted for 50B; and in the case of Home Economics majors, Science 55 
may be substituted for 50B. 

Upper Division— 
Science 150—Advanced Physiology (Required of all Physiology 
Minors) o 


And a selection of from three to five units from the following 


courses : 
MCLONCEs La LUT OLY OLE 9 tk ih ince kes ey nee eo all Lae e 3 
Seience; 1o-—heredity po sesehyew cote steht i ies Lui 3 
Sciencest80-——Public Prrealth ed 22 a ee ee 3 
Science 165—Laboratory Technique ~~ -~--_____+__________ 2 
6-8 
PUGLAI Nite TOPetui DOr: 2m eee Fh Sey reas we ey 18-20 


es 


_* Science 161—Required for those who are to obtain a teaching cre- 
dential for Junior High School or Secondary Schools, 
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MINOR—ZOOLOGY * 


Lower Division— . Units 
Science: G60A-B-—General® Zoology {2020 Soh ea eee Latek yt 
Science’ 50C—General “Physiology” “-2-2"<_ Pada oh Pie ase ig eae: 

11 


Upper Division— 
Must take enough to make a total of at least 18 units, with at 
least 3 upper division laboratory units. 


Units 
Science 145—Economic Biology ~~ ~~~ --si- =o ee 3 
Science 150—-Advanced Physiology 1-1 4.52-222G)uch-—SE Ee 3 
**Science 161—Advanced Nature Study_--2--iu__i--__--2 LL. 2 
Science 162—Natural History of Vertebrates____._.c_.._-____. 3 
science 168—Hmbryology 22 ee a ee i oe ee 
Science 164—HEntomology —__~_~_u- eee eee eee ee 98 
Science 165—Laboratory Technique ~________~-_i.1__8 + schon? » 
Science, 170-——-Comparative’ Biology 2i 222-40 72 3 
mcience, 175~—-Deréditya 2 ie a ae ee 3 
Science 181—-Advanced Problems in Biological Science_ ck he 1-3 
7-8 
MINOR—EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND_ 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Lower Division— ae 
Science 45-——Plant Biology, .-.--2}--244-=-4- 4424s Ce 4 
Seience 50s—Physiology \i.-------- 6. seg lee de (2) gates 3 
Science 65—Animal Biology, or - 
Science 70—-Marine Biology... -_2.-2_ 22. i ee ee 3 


Upper Division— ‘oe inte 
Science’ 160-—NatureuStudy eee ee eee 4 
Science 170—Comparative Biology, or - ita 
Science 180—Publie Health, or 


Science 145—Economie Biology OV a ik cc a 
Total .units:'for.;minorjostisis well ni seed) aon --- 22-5 - ness AT 


*'The botany and zoology minors are set up on the assumption. that 
the student has had chemistry or physics in high school. Students who 
do not present credit in high school chemistry .or physics will, in addition 
to the lower division requirements outlined above, complete Science 1A, 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry 3 units, or Science 20A, Hlementary 
Physics, 3 units. 

** Science 161—Required for those who are to obtain a teaching cre- 
dential for Junior High School or Secondary Schools. 
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MINOR—GENERAL SCIENCE FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Lower Division— Units 
Science 50—Physiology ~ ---_-______ Bese, 2 te NY ya Cais ep 3 
Science 19A-B—General Physics ~..-_--___-____-}_ ue 6 
Science 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry_____~_~_____________ 3 

a 12 

Upper Division— 

Science 106—Industrial Chemistry __________-_________________ 3 
-Seience 119A—Industrial, Physics, .._---. 2-2 sacle 3 
6 

OPAL SUMLEee LOD GTITNON. 2217 ct oe, ec ee a! et he 18 

MINOR—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Lower Division— 
Science 1A or 2A—Inorganic Chemistry___--________--__-_-__ 3 or 5 
Deience: 1p A=—(reneral OnVysies 2: on o 
Science '50-—Physiology “Sisters Ue ee i a ee s 
“Science 65—-Animal Biology 2-2 12-~---_ 3 
12 or 14 
Upper Division— py ia 
Mer ClencenLGU——IN ALTO: SLUG on oe tn ee ee 4 
‘Science 170—Comparative Biology, or 
Science 180—Publie Health, or 
Science 145—Hconomic Biolbeyeseth Oi: ere Re ns ee 3 
cs 
ANOS USUARIOS TY a a a oe ih OR 19 
MINOR—PHYSIOLOGY FOR MUSIC 

Science 50A-B—Physiology ~~ --2-_--_-----_- TN Megha) May Re Nps 6 

Reiencetoe—-A natomy (22) 4 i tet ot end BEBE ae 3 

Science 15—Physics of Music_.--_--~---.----- Pahoa: Ss HR er RS 3 

er eee R OM ACV ANCE TE DY BIOLOS Vc ee ee tte ee inet 3 

Advanced Biological ea a a age re 3 
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DESCRIPTION OF SCIENCE COURSES* 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


CHEMISTRY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Science 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) I, if 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of 
the properties of the more important elements and their compounds. 
Open to all students. ‘Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5) T,;I1 
For science majors and those entering the scientific professions. 
Prerequisite: Grade A in high school chemistry. ‘Three lectures and 

two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 3 or 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2) or (3) I 
A short course in the study of textile fibers; testing fibers; history 


ot dyes, dyeing; special problems in dyeing. One lecture and one three- 
hour laboratory period. 


Science 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3) I, II 
Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, ben- 
zene compounds, and dyes. ‘Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period. 
Prerequisite: Science 1A-B or Science 2A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 100. Physiological Chemistry (3) ; II 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and 
secretions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination 
of waste products. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: Science 1A-B or 2A-B, and 5A-B. 


Science 101A. Textile Chemistry (2) I 


Physical and chemical structure and composition, and testing of 
textile fibers; testing of water, soaps, bleaches; study of dyes and dyeing. 
One lecture, one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: Science 1 or 2, and Science 5A. 


Science 101B. Food Chemistry (2) II 


Determination of the composition of food products and detection of 
food preservatives and adulterants; study of the pure food laws. One 
lecture and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: Science 1 or 2, and Science 5A. 


Science 102. Advanced Textile Chemistry (2) 
(Not offered in 1942-1943.) 


Science 103. (See Science 3) 


* A Material and Service fee of $1.00 per unit per semester is 
charged for all Science courses except the following: Science 30A-B 
41A-B, 80, 108, 109; 110, 115,° 120A-B, 121A-B-C, 131, 132, 1457 260 
L70, 175, 180,181, 282) andiasa: 


bf 
’ 
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Science 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3) I, Il 


Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of vari- 
ous materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. One lecture and 
two three-hour laboratory periods. 

Prerequisites: Science 1A, 1B and 5A, or 2A-B. 


Science 106. Industrial Chemistry (3) II 
This course includes an elementary study of the reactions involved in 

the production and use of such materials as fuels, metals, building 

materials and lubricants. Two lectures and one laboratory. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A or Chemistry 2A. 


Science 108. Physical Chemistry (3) I 


Elements of Physical Chemistry. Three lectures. Open to students 
who have completed Chemistry 105A-B and Physics 20A-B. 


Science 109. Qualitative Analysis (3) II 


A lecture course dealing with the fundamental principles of analy- 


sis. Open to students who have completed Chemistry 2A-2B with a 
grade of B. 


Science 110. Chemical Technology (3) I 
A study of the organic industries, including varnishes, glue, rubber 
and plastics. Three lectures. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 1A-B with grade B. 


Science 111. Chemical Microscopy (2) II 


Microscopic methods applied to chemical investigations ; examination 


of crystalline compounds; application to analysis. Two laboratory periods 
per week. 


Science 115. Science for Junior High School (3) 


Covers the different phases of junior high school general science; 
includes study of subject matter, sources of subject matter, use of field 
and laboratory work, equipment and texts. 


Prerequisites: 6 units of physics, 3 units of chemistry and 6 units of 
a biological science. 


Science 120A-B. Laboratory Technique for Physical 
Science (1-1) EOE 
This course is primarily intended for those students interested in 
teaching science and in the proper use of physical science equipment. 
Practice in setting up equipment for laboratory use and class demonstra- 
tion, construction, maintenance and repair of such equipment. Ele- 
mentary glass working. Three hours laboratory and discussion. 


Science 182. Science Seminar (no credit) 4, IL 


Reports and discussions of recent advancements in _ scientific 
research. All science majors may attend. Participation is required of 
senior science majors. 


Science 184. Special Problems in Physical Science (1-4) Tue 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 
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GEOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 30A. Geology—Physical (3) I 


Study of the earth’s features, and of the geologic processes govern- 
ing their origin and development. (3 lectures a week.) 


Science 30B. Geology—Historical (3) Il 


Origin of the earth. Evolutionary history of earth as shown by 
rocks and fossils. (3 lectures a week.) 
Prerequisite: Science 30A. 


Science 31A. Geology—Physical (1) I 
Three-hour laboratory period once a week. Interpretation of topo- 

graphic maps, and the identification of simple rocks and minerals. 
Prerequisite: Science 30A before or in conjunction with. 


Science 31B. Geology—Historical (1) i 
Three-hour laboratory period once a week. Study of representative 
fossils of each period of the earth’s geologic history. 
Prerequisites: Science 30A and Science 30B, or in conjunction with 
SOB. 


Science 32A. Mineralogy (3) I 
An elementary study and determination of the more common metal- 
lic and nonmetallic minerals, with emphasis on sight determination. 
Includes also simple chemical determinations and blowpipe analysis. Two 
lectures and one three-hour laboratory period per week. 
Prerequisite: Elementary chemistry. 


Science 32B. Mineralogy (3) II 


An elementary study and determination of the more common metal- 
lic and nonmetallic minerals, with emphasis on sight determination. 
Includes also simple chemical determinations and blowpipe analysis. 
One three-hour laboratory period per week. 

Prerequisite: Elementary chemistry. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 130. Petrology (3) I 

The study of hand specimens and thin sections of the more common 
rock types and the rock-forming minerals. An elementary course with 
emphasis on sight determination and physical tests. ‘Two lectures and 
one laboratory. 


Science 131. Seminar in Ores (3) II 


Discussion of ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence structure 
and types of ore bodies both metallic and nonmetallic. Three lectures a 
week, 
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Science 132. Meteorology (3) | I 


An elementary study of the theory and practice of weather fore- 
casting and mapping and its application to aeronautics. Three lectures 
a week. 


Science 182. Science Seminar (no credit) Tgtlt 


Reports and discussions of recent advancements in _ scientific 
research. All science majors may attend. Participation is required of 
senior science majors. 


Science 184. Special Problems in Physical Science (1-4) Tse! 
Hours and eredit by arrangement. 


PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 15. Physics of Music (3) I 


The principles of sound and their application to music and musical 
instruments. Elementary principles of acoustics. Especially designed 
for majors in music. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 16. Physics of Sound (3) II 


The principles of sound and their application to speech. The prin- 
ciples of construction. of various types of microphones and public address 
speakers. Elementary principles of acoustics. -Especially designed for 
majors in speech. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 


Science 19A-B. Physics (3-3) : Rs Wi § 

A course in physics applied to those problems which arise in the 
everyday life of the individual. An attempt to present the subjects of 
mechanics, molecular ‘physics, heat, light, sound, electricity and magnet- 
ism, with a minimum of mathematics. Especially designed for students 
who are majoring in other fields but wish to know something of the 
methods of science. Open to all students. 


Science 20A-B. General Physics (4-4) Teel 


A general physics course for science majors and minors, and 
students of pre-medicine, pre-pharmacy, pre-agriculture, pre-dentistry, etc. 
The divisions studied are: mechanics, sound, heat, light, electricity and 
magnetism. Three lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: High school physics or chemistry; 14 years high 
school algebra, trigonometry. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 119A. Industrial Physics (3) i 


This course is given to acquaint the student with the industrial 
applications of physics. ‘The principles of physics are taken up in rela- 
tion to their everyday uses in teaching and industry. 

Prerequisites: Math. 11 and Physics 19A-B; two lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory period. 
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Science 120A-B. Laboratory Technique for Physical 
Science (1-1) 1 CEE 
This course is primarily intended for those students interested in 
teaching science and in the proper use of physical science equipment. 
Practice in setting up equipment for laboratory use and class demonstra- 
tion, construction, maintenance and repair of such equipment. Elemen- 
tary glass working. Three hours laboratory and discussion. 


Science 121A. Advanced Physics (3) lf 


A study of modern physics. The subjects of radio activity, X-rays, 
photo electricity, radiation, electrons, ete., are presented in such a way as 
to be applicable in physical and biological science. ‘Three lectures per 
week. Enrollment by permission of instructor. 

Prerequisite: Science 20A-B. 


Science 121B. Advanced Physics (3) IT 


Mechanics—presented with the aid of vector notation. Three lec- 
tures per week. Enrollment by permission of instructor. Prerequisites: 
Science 20A-B, Analytic Geometry, Calculus. 


Science 121C. Advanced Physics (3) II 


Light, electricity, magnetism, and heat. By permission of instructor. 
Prerequisite: Science 20A-B. (Not offered 1942-1943.) 


Science 182. Science Seminar (no credit) II 


Reports and discussions of recent advancements in scientific 
research. All science majors may attend. Participation is required of 
senior science majors. 


Science 184. Special Problems in Physical Science (1-4) ie II 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sciehce-40A- Bi General iBatany (4.4) | Tate 


The fundamentals of the anatomy and physiology of the seed, root, 
stem, leaf, flower, and fruit of seed plants; brief mention of the economic 
aspect of these structures; the anatomy and physiology of the cell in 
growth and reproduction. ‘The principal groups of the plant kingdom 
with field and laboratory,study of typical forms. The latter part of the 
spring semester is devoted to the collection and identification of flowering 
plants. Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 41A-B. Applied Botany (3-3) Ap idt 


This course offers study and laboratory practice in those phases of 
natural and physical science which bear relation to problems involved 
in planning, developing, and maintaining gardens both from the stand- 
point of home ownership and commercial work. ‘Two lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory period. 
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Science 45. Plant Biology (4) Js 


A survey course in the basic fundamentals of botanical science, for 
teachers in training and all other students desiring a general knowledge 
of the subject. When combined with Animal Biology (Science 65), a 
year’s foundational study is provided in General Biology. 

Not open to science majors or minors, with the exception of edu- 
cational science minors. ‘Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory 
periods per week. 


Science 50A. Elementary Physiology (3) ae 


A survey of the physiological systems of the human body planned 
to give a basis for understanding the principals of personal health and 
psychology. The blood, circulatory, respiratory, digestive, excretory, 
endocrine, reproductive and nervous systems are surveyed. The special 
section for physical education majors stresses neuro-muscular mechan- 
isms. Required of all majors in early childhood education, elementary, 
industrial education, home economics and physical education majors. 
Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Desirable prerequisites: Biological Science, one semester. 


Science 50B. Elementary Physiology (3) ae 


A course required of all physiology minors and recommended as an 
elective science course for any education majors. The physiology of tis- 
sues, metabolism, skeletal system, neuro-muscular mechanisms and the 
role of heredity in physiology are emphasized. ‘Two lectures and one 
three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisite: Science 50A or one year of High School Physiology 
with a grade of A or B. 


Science 50C. General Physiology (3) II 
A survey of the physical and chemical activities of living cells. 
Consideration will be given to permeability, metabolism, energy exchange, 
enzymes, and general cellular organization. ‘Two lectures, one labora- 
tory per week. 
Prerequisites: One semester of chemistry. One semester of bio- 
logical science. 


Science 52. Human Anatomy (3) The 


Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory study with cat and human 
dissections, models, and microscopic slides. One lecture and two three- 
hour laboratory periods. 


Briencesevbactecioloay (3) 04) II 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, classi- 
fication, metabolism, and economic importance of microorganisms; the 
preparation of media, microscopic technique, the culture and identification 
of common forms; the principles of sanitation, disinfection and disease 
prevention; the microorganisms of soil, air, water, foods, industry, and 
common diseases. Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory period. 

Prerequisites: A year of chemistry and one or more biological 
sciences. ; 
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Science 60A-B. General Zoology (4-4) 1, 12 


The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. 
Lectures, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in 
the classification, structure, ecology and economic importance of animal 
types. ‘Two lectures and two three-hour laboratory periods. 


Science 65. Animal Biology (3) II 


A practical survey of the animal kingdom, with emphasis upon 
types of economic and civic importance. Designed to correlate with 
Plant Biology (Science 45) in providing a year’s training in General 
Biology; but may be taken independently as a basic course in Applied 
Zoology. Not open to science majors or minors, with the exception of 
educational science minors. 'Two lectures and one three-hour laboratory 
period per week. 


Science 70. Marine Biology (3) SS 


An introduction to the study of salt-water organisms, particularly 
those found along the California beaches at low tide; recognition of “sea 
weeds” and marine animals together with some conception of their rela- 
tive importance in the scheme of life. Qualified students will be 
encouraged to undertake ecological studies and distribution surveys of 
local flora and fauna. 

Frequent excursions to beaches in vicinity permit of field observa- 
tions under favorable environmental conditions. Methods of collection 
and preservation of material for classroom demonstration are a feature 
of the course. Open to all students. Two lectures and one three-hour 
laboratory period. 


Science 80. Hygiene (1) min GY 
Required of all Home Economics majors. A course. designed to 


present the basic factors influencing health, the modes of preventing 
disease and of maintaining health. / 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 140. Taxonomic Botany (3 and 4) II 


A systematic study of the plant kingdom, especially the native 
flowering plants. Weekly field trips followed by the preparation and 
identification of specimens. Emphasis on the field identification of 
families. Lectures will deal principally with the characteristics and 
relationships of the families of seed plants. One lecture and two or three 
three-hour laboratories. 

Prerequisite: General Botany. 


Science 145. Economic Biology (3) I 


A course designed to acquaint the general student with the economi- 
cally valuable »lants and animals, and their products. Topics included 
are forest products, fibers, rubber, plastics, oils and waxes, fisheries, 
foods, drugs, leather, animal husbandry, horticulture, the more serious 
plant and an.mal parasites, useful bacteria, conservation. Three lecture 
periods. { 

Prerequisite : Fulfillment of the lower division requirements in 
science. , 
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Science 148. Plant Physiology (3) I 


Lectures and laboratories dealing with the physiology of plants. The 
following subjects are covered: plant nutrition, transportation and water 
relations, photosynthesis, plant pigments, food production and storage, 
growth propagation, photoperiodism, plant hormones. The laboratories 
include experiments and field trips which illustrate the activities of plants. 
One lecture and two three-hour laboratory. 

Prerequisites: General Botany 40A-B and General Physiology 50C. 
At least one year of college Chemistry is strongly recommended. 


Science 150. Advanced Physiology (3) 1 clt 


A laboratory course required of all minors. Emphasis on basic 
metabolic processes, neuro-muscular mechanisms, factors of growth and 
development and the bases for behavior. 


Science 160. Nature Study (4) II 


The biological phases of primary, elementary and junior high school 
curricula; with emphasis upon units of economic and civic importance; 
laboratory study of pupil interest centers. A philosophy of natural science 
presentation is built through organization of the science sequence on a 
graduated scale. 

Required course in the upper division for students desiring a minor 
in biological science, as well as for early childhood education, elementary 
and junior high school teachers-in-training. Three lecture periods and one 
hour demonstration laboratory. 


Science 161. Advanced Nature Study (2) II 

Junior High School and Secondary content and laboratory methods 
in the field of biological science. Open only to botany and zoology minors, 
and to majors in biological science. ‘Two lecture periods per week. 


Science 162. Natural History of the Vertebrates (3) I] 
Survey of the higher vertebrates with emphasis on methods of 
identification, observation of behavior and habitat relations, systematics, 
distribution, and origin. Field work will be stressed. Two lectures and 
one three-hour laboratory period. 
Prerequisite: A laboratory course in a biological science. 


Science 163. Embryology (3) I 


The development of the vertebrate from the time of fertilization to 
the formation of complete organ systems. ‘Two lectures and one three- 
hour laboratory a week. Laboratory work is based on the frog, chick 
and pig. 


Science 164. Entomology (3) I 


The classification, life history, structure and physiology of insects. 
One lecture and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 165. Microtechnique (1), (2) II 


A laboratory course dealing with the preparation of biological mate- 
rials for the classroom; with special reference to methods of fixation, 
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sectioning and staining for microscopic study. One or two three-hour 
laboratory periods. 
Prerequisite: One year of science in biology or chemistry. 


Science 170. Comparative Biology (3) I 

An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
evolution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
of biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums and individual field 
investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in botany, 
zoology or physiology. 'Three lecture periods. 


Science 175. Heredity (3) I 

A lecture course dealing with the principles of genetics and the 
application of Mendel’s laws of heredity, including a consideration of 
human heredity and eugenics. 


Science 180. Public Health (3) LEE 

A comprehensive course of value to teachers, administrators, physical 
education majors and science minors. The principles of community well- 
being with emphasis on preventive methods in the control of disease, the 
functions of agencies in the United States, and a survey of the history, 
economics, and administration of health service. 

Prerequisites: Minor in science or one year of biological science or 
chemistry. 


Science 181. Special Problems in Biological Science (1-3) 1 Wd Wi 
‘Hours and eredit by arrangement. 


Science 182. Science Seminar (no credit) eee 

Reports and discussions of recent advancements in scientific research. 
All science majors may attend. Participation is required of senior science 
majors. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION FOR GRADUATION WITH A MAJOR 
OR MINOR IN SOCIAL SCIENCE SUBJECT FIELDS 


State Board and Institutional Requirements 

Candidates for degrees with a major or a minor in Social Science 
subject fields must fulfill all of the State Board and institutional require- 
ments which are stated on page 28. 


Approval of Program by Adviser 


All students majoring or minoring in Social Science subject fields 
must consult with and have their social science programs approved by the 
head of the Social Science department. 


Scholarship 


Students majoring or minoring in the department must maintain an 
average grade of not less than C in all upper division courses offered as 
part of the major or minor. Students who can not maintain such an 
average may be required at any time to withdraw from the major or minor. 


Foreign Language 


At least 10 units in one foreign language are required of majors in 
the subject fields of Economics and Business Administration, History, 
Political Science and Sociology. Students who plan to take upper division 
courses and do graduate work in Social Science subject fields are advised 
to acquire a reading knowledge in at least one foreign language before 


* A revision of the suggested programs in this department is being 
arranged in order to organize them upon a 120 unit total for graduation. 
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they reach the junior year, or to complete 15 units in not more than two 
languages. 


Minors Required of Majors in the Social Science Department 

Each candidate for graduation with a major in the Social Science 
department must complete two minors, or an additional major and one 
minor. 


Junior High School Credential 

This credential may be secured by completing the required work 
for the Economics, History, Political Science, Social Science, or Sociology 
major, one minor, and education courses required for this credential 
(Education major). 


COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Introductory Courses 

History 4A-B, or History 8A-B, or Sociology 1 and 2, or Sociology 
1 or 2 and Economics 2, 6 units, is required of all students in the fresh- 
man or sophomore year. Geography 1A-B is open to freshmen. LEco- 
nomics 1A-B and Political Science 51A-B are sophomore subjects and are 
not open to freshmen. 


Admission to Upper Division Courses - 

Except by permission of an adviser in the Social Science depart- 
ment, only students with upper division standing may enroll in upper 
division Social Science courses. ; 


DEPARTMENT MAJORS 


Majors: The department offers majors in each of the following 
subject fields: History, Hconomics and Business Administration, Political 
Science, Sociology, and a group major in Social Science. é 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Economics 

Preparation for the Major. Required: Heonomics 1A-B, Economics 
40, Political Science 51A-B, or either History 4A-B or History 8A-B, and 
6 units in one of the following four groups: Philosophy, English (beyond 
the 6 units required), Mathematics, or Foreign Language (additional to 
requirement). 

The Major: 24 upper division units including Economics 100A-B, 
113, 185, 108, and 9 units selected from other upper division Economics 
courses. 


Business Administration 

Preparation for the Major. Required: Mathematics 1 and 3, Heo- 
nomics 1A-B, 6A-B, 18A-B, and 40; Geography 1A-B; and History 4A-B, 
History 8A-B, Political Science 51A-B, or any combination of the fore- 
going, 6 units. 

The Major: At least 24 upper division units including Economies 
100A, 108, 113, 120, 123, 135, 150. 
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HISTORY 


Preparation for the Major. Required: History 4A-B and 8A-B, 
Political Science 51A-B or Economics 1A-B or Geography 1A-B, and 6 
units from one of the following four groups: Philosophy, English (beyond 
the 6 units required), Mathematics, or Foreign Language (additional 
to requirement). 

The Major: 24 upper division units including History 111A-B, 6 
units, and History 102A-B, 6 units. 3 or 6 upper division units in 
either Political Science or Economics approved by the department may 
be counted on the 24 unit major requirement. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Preparation for the Major. Required: Political Science 51A-B, 
History 4A-B, Geography 1A-B or Economics 1A-B, and 6 units in one 
of the following groups: Philosophy, English (beyond the 6 units 
required), Mathematics, or Foreign Language (additional to requirement). 


The Major: 24 units in upper division including Political Science 
163. Of these, 6 units may be chosen from other Social Science courses 
approved by the department. 


SOCIOLOGY " 


Preparation for the Major. Required: Sociology 1 and 2, Eco- 
nomics JA-B, History 4A-B, or Political Science 51A-B, or Geography 
1A-B, and 6 units in one of the following groups: Philosophy, English 
(beyond the 6 units required), Mathematics, Foreign Language (addi- 
tional to requirement). 


The Major: 24 units in upper division courses, not more than 6 
of which may be taken in courses approved by the department in Philos- 
ophy, Political Science, or Economics. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Preparation for the Major. Required: 18 units in three Social 
Science subject fields, and 6 units in one of the following groups: 
Philosophy, English (beyond the 6 units required), Mathematics, Psy- 
chology. oy 


The Major: 6 to 9 upper division units in three or four subject 
fields of Social Science—a total of 27 units. 


DEPARTMENT MINORS 


A minor may be taken in any one of the following Social Science 
subject fields: History, Economics, Political Science, Sociology. 


Lower Division. Required: 6 units in subject field of Minor 
(except that, in the Sociology minor, Economics 2 is acceptable as 3 of 
these 6 units), and 6 elective units in Social Science subject fields. 


Upper Division. Required: 6 units in subject field of the minor. 
(All students are required by State law to take Political Science 101, 
2 units, or its equivalent, but this is no part of the minor.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ECONOMICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Economics 1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3) 


A general course in the principles of economies and in the applica- 
tion of these principles to important problems of the economic world. 
A sophomore subject. Not open to freshmen. 


Economics 2. Survey of Economics (3) 
A survey course in the principles and problems of economics for 
students taking one semester only of economics. Open to freshmen. 


Economics 6A-B. Principles of Accounting (3-3) 


Economics 18A-B. Commercial Law (3-3) 


A study of law in relation to business, to the essentials of contracts, 
agency, bailments, security transactions, sales, negotiable instruments, 
partnerships, and business corporations. 


Economics 40. Elementary Statistics (3) 


An introduction to modern methods of analyzing statistical data, 
their gathering and classification, with emphasis on analysis and presen- 
tation of economic material. It is recommended that students obtain at 
least the equivalent of two years’ high school algebra. 


Economics 42. Study of Occupations (3) 


A survey of the field of human occupations and of opportunities and 
requirements in these fields. 


(Designed to satisfy a requirement of Industrial Education Majors.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for upper division courses: Economics 1A-B or Eco- 
nomics 2, or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 


Economics 100A-B. Economic Theory (3-3) 


A study of economic theory with emphasis upon its application to 
practical problems with consideration of the principles of value and dis- 
tribution under competition and monopoly. 


Economics 103. Business Cycles (3) 


Theories of the business cycles and the inter-relation of the economic 
processes ; the problem of controlling economic instability. 


Economics 113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States 


(3) 
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Economics 120. Business Organization (3) 


The business unit and its functions; the role of private enterprise ; 
organization for ownership, control, management; regulation, business 
planning, government and business. 


Economics 123. Marketing (3) 


Marketing methods, institutions, and practices; problems of selling, 
choosing channels of distribution, cooperative marketing, pricing, market 
analysis, market costs. 


Economics 130. Public Finance (3) 


A study of the principles underlying the raising and spending of 
public money with intensive study of the principles, incidence, problems, 
and economic effects of taxation. 


Economics 133. Investments (3) 


A study of investment principles and practices with special refer- 
ence to the procedures prevailing during the last decade. 


Economics 134. Corporation Finance (3) 


A study of the instruments and methods of financing a corporation 
and of the effect of these on the corporation and its stockholders. 


Economics 135. Money and Credit (3) 


An introductory study of the developments.and functions of modern 
credit institutions and of monetary theories. 


Economics 143. Economics of Insurance (3) 


An introduction to the underlying principles of insurance followed 
by a descriptive study of the practices in the more important branches of 
the insurance business. 


Economics 150. Labor Economics (3) 


An analysis of the factors contributing to American labor problems 
and of the attempts on the part of those concerned to secure harmony. 


Economics 162. Social Reform Movements (3) 


A study of the underlying philosophy of plans and movements for 
social reform, with special reference to the economic aspects of their aims. 


Economics 190. International Trade (3) 


A study of the fundamental factors in international economic rela- 
tions. 
GEOGRAPHY 


Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3) 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography 
through a study of the main features of the physical environment in their 
relationship to man’s life and activities. 


Geography 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3) 


A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles 
of human and economic geography. 
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HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


History 4A-B. An Introduction to the History of Western 
Civilization (3-3) 
A study of the political, cultural, and social history of Europe from 
1500 to the present day as a background of present-day civilization. 


History 8A-B. History of the Americas (3-3) 


A. History of Hispanic America. 


A survey of the history of Hispanic America from the cages of 
discovery to the present time. 


B. History of North America above the Rio Grande. 


A study of the establishment of European civilization in North 
America; nation founding and development; the influence of expansion 
of frontiers and of industrialization on national and international life. 


History 88. History of California and the Pacific Coast (3) 


A study of California and the Pacific Coast with emphasis on the 
Spanish-Mexican period of California history and its relation to the 
Pacific Coast. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for all upper division courses: History 4A-B, or 8A-B, 
or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 


History 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3) 

A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the 
United States. 
History 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1815 (3-3) 

A study of European political and social development and world 
relationships from the Congress of Vienna to the present day. 
History 131. History of the British Empire (3) 

The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of 
British expansion. 
History 142. History of Latin America (3) 

A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


History 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3) 

A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United 
States in the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle 
for political and economic leadership in the past, together with considera- 
tion of the present situation and problems in the area. 


History 153A-B. History of England (3-3) 


A survey of the political, constitutional, economic, and cultural his- 
tory of the British Isles. 
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History 162. Representative Men and Women (3) 
Biographical approach to United States history. 


History 165. History of Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 
History of the United States from 1850-1877. 


History 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3) 
Political, economic and social development of the United States 

from 1877 to the present time. 

History 175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States (3) 
A survey of the diplomatic history of the United States, with special 

emphasis on contemporary problems. 

History 186. History of California: The American Period (3) 


History 187. History of the Modern Near East (3) 


Historical background of the Near Hast; decline and dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire, the rise of national states and the rivalry of the 
great powers. 


History 189A-B. European Culture (2-1) 


History 190. Historical Method and Historiography (3) 
(Required of all history majors in the junior year.) 


4‘ 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Philosophy 6A-B. Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


The development of philosophical ideas, and the course of philo- 
sophical thought from the early Greek period to modern times. Not open 
to freshmen. (May not be used in satisfaction of Social Science require- 
ments. ) 


Philosophy 11. The Philosophy of Ethics (3) 
A study of typical traditional and modern theory of ethics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Philosophy 108. Social Philosophy (3) 


Problems of human personality and values in relation to their 
social contexture and functions. The services of science and of philo- 
sophical criticism in the social processes. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 51A. Political Institutions (3) 


An analysis of contemporary political institutions with particular 
reference to democratic types. 
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Political Science 51B. Political Institutions (3) 


An analysis of contemporary political institutions with particular 
reference to dictatorships. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 101. American Political Institutions (2) 


The fundamental nature of the United States Constitutional 
system. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 


This course or its equivalent required of all students for graduation. 


Political Science 109. The United States Constitutional System (3) 


A study of Constitutional Government and Law in the United 
States. 


Political Science 111. Political Control (3) 


An examination of man as a political animal and of theories of 
political power as exercised by the state. 


Political Science 121A-B. International Relations (3-3) 


A. A study of the descriptive hypothesis in terms of which inter- 
national relations may be understood and of nationalism in its bearing on 
international forms. 

B. A study of imperialism, its causes and effects with special refer- 
ence to the foreign policies of the Great Powers. 


Political Science 131. Government and Politics of Latin America (3) 


A study of Latin American political life with particular attention 
to problems arising from the impact of American culture. 


Political Science 135. Political Geography (3) 
The geographie background of politics. The influence of the geo- 
graphic factor on the development of states and state systems. 


Political Science 153. Public Opinion and Propaganda (3) 


An inquiry into what constitutes public opinion and propaganda, 
their relation to government, and their scope and effect in modern life. 


Political Science 163. Government of the Modern City (3) 


The governmental problems of metropolitan communities. and the 
development of modern techniques for their solution. 


Political Science 175. Foreign Relations of the United States (3) 

A survey of the factors and forces entering into the formation and 
earrying out of American foreign policy, with special emphasis on con- 
temporary problems. 


Political Science 181. Principles of Public Administration (3) 

Development of public administration and its relation to other 
branches of government; powers and liabilities of administrative officials; 
organization for different types of services. 


ol 
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SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology (3) 
A general introduction to the field of Sociology. Sociological prin- 


ciples will be studied in their application to contemporary American 
culture. 


Sociology 2. Social Institutions (3) 

A course in the nature and processes of institutional life. Special 
emphasis will be placed on the study of the family, the church, the school, 
and the state. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites for upper division Sociology courses: Upper division 
standing and Sociology 1, or Sociology 2, or the equivalent of one of these. 


Sociology 120. The Family 


A study of the economic, social, and psychological aspects of family 
life, past and present. 


Sociology 121. Principles and Practice of Probation (2) 


A study of probation and the juvenile court and their relation to 
schools and other agencies. Methods of diagnosis:and treatment of delin- 
quency. 


Sociology 127. Social Pathology (3) 
A study of social problems and phenomena of the modern world. 


Sociology 130. Social. Progress (2 or 3) 


A seminar in advanced sociology. Analysis will be made of the 
various theories of social progress and their application to current Amer- 
ican trends. The class will be limited to 12 students, selected by the 
instructor. 


Sociology 135. Principles of Social Welfare (3) 


An introductory course in the principles and methods of modern 
social work. Both case work and group work problems will be studied. 
The course will be of especial value for those students expecting to con- 
tinue further study in the field at some other institution. 


Sociology 140. Crime and Delinquency (3) 


Analysis of the inter-relationship between crime and delinquency 
and other social problems. Study of the causes, costs, effect, and sug- 
gested means for alleviation of the crime and delinquency situation in 
this country. 


Sociology 150. Social Psychology (2) 


A course dealing with the nature, determinants, and modifiability of 
personality with special emphasis on the aspects of learning as they apply 
to personality changes in the infant, adolescent, and young adult. Typi- 
cal personality problems of the school child and the teacher will be dis- 
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cussed. Each student in the course will be expected to work analytically 
with his own problems under such guidance as may seem necessary. 
(This course is identical with Psychology 150.) 

Prerequisites: Physiology, General Psychology, Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Child. 


Sociology 153. Public Opinion and Social Control (3) 


A study of public opinion and propaganda particularly with refer- 
ence to social action and control. 


Sociology 162. Reform Movements and Their Sociological 
Significance (3) 
A study of outstanding movements with interpretation of their rela- 
tion to social lag and social progress. 


Sociology 178. Educational Sociology (2 or 3) 

The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The school as an agency for meeting 
and effecting social changes. (Same as Education 178.) 
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Application for Entrance 
Santa Barbara State College 


(If Entering, Return This Application Immediately to Registrar’s Office) 


PCV rua aU LE ANN A Le EPONA Date!) Sneha AGN Serve nt oR a ane eee 104 
Place:and Date of Birthin ve Te 
City State Month Day Year 

Your Home Address. ee eas San eee 
No Street City State 

Parents? Name: Se OES SO Tn 

Parents Home Address. aS SSIES ee 
No. Street | City State 


List training below, giving inclusive dates, exact names of institutions and correct addresses of educational institutions: 


Elio hich oo) aie Pai Wiad mins Heltah Cea I alla a0) iA ees aan a Attended 19 to\Toses 
Name City State 

Graduated_________- IQs 

Bo Leta als sled Re Moh aA Git ao INT ul a eg laa Attended 19 -- foils 
Name City State 

Wiriversity 200i ley EEO eke 2 8, onl UREA en See Attended 19. tO19. 
Name City State 


Nore.—For entrance applicant must send official transcript of: 
High School! Record ee ee ETS ee 1g a 
College ‘or University Recordi) ee 


(Records must be submitted at least a month prior to registration at Santa Barbara State College. College or university records must 
include, or be accompanied by, official records of English A and Psychological Examinations.) 


Check Major Department (Use Square to Designate) 


Art—Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. 
Art—Leading to the A.B. degree with special secondary certification. 

Education, Elementary—Leading to the A.B. degree with certification for general teaching in the elementary schools. 
Education, Early Childhood—Leading to the A.B. degree with certification for teaching in kindergarten and the primary 
rades. 
see Junior High—Leading to the A.B. degree with certification for general teaching in the junior high schools. 

English—Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. (May be combined with Education major leading to certification 
in the selected field.) 

Group major—Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. 

Home Economics—Pre-secondary in Household Art or Nutrition and Health. Leading to the A.B. degree. 

Home Economics—Leading to the A.B. degree with special secondary certification. 

Industrial Education—Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. 

Industrial Education—Leading to the A.B. degree with special secondary certification. 

Liberal Arts—Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. 

Lower Division, Unclassified—General academic course without a specific major. 

Music Education—Leading to the A.B. degree with special secondary certification. 

Physical Education—Leading to the A.B. degree with special secondary certification. 

Physical Education-Industrial Education—Combination major leading to the A.B. degree and special secondary 
certification in physical education and in industrial education. 


Science: Biological Science ere to the A.B. degree without certification. (May be combined with 


ele Eee egrets) lal ele) fel > ee) Ee 


General Science Educational major leading to certification in the selected field.) 


Social Science: Economics 
History 
Political Science 
Social Science 
Sociology 

[J] Speech—Leading to the A.B. degree with the privilege of petitioning for certification. 


a 


Leading to the A.B. degree without certification. (May be combined with 
Educational major leading to certification in the selected field.) 


If College Transfer, List Two Minors. Cn 


Check Date of Entrance: 
(] Summer Session 1942—June 29, 1942 |] Summer Session 1943—June 28, 1943 


(_] Fall Semester 1942—September 14, 1942 (J Fall Semester 1943—September 13, 1943 
L] Spring Semester 1943—February 1, 1943 


A AA 
3 0112 102103329 


